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Che Jndependent. 


UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








Unner the snow lie sweet things out of sight 
Couching like birds beneath a downy breast; 
They cluster ‘neath the coverlet warm and 
white 
And bide the winter-time in hopeful rest. 


There are the hyacinths, holding tvory tips 
Pointed and ready for a hint of sun; 

And hooded violets, with dim, fragrant lips 
Asleep and dreaming fairy dreams each one. 


There lurk a myriad quick and linked roots, 
Coiled for a spring when the ripe time is 
near; 
The brave chrysanthemum’s pale yellow shoots 
And daffodils, the vanguard or the rear; 


The nodding snowdrop, and the columbine ; 
The hardy crocus, prompt to hear a call; 
Pensile wistaria; and thick woodbine; 
And valley lilies, sweetest of them all. 


All undismayed, although the drifts are deep, 
All sure of spring and strong of cheer they 
Ne; 
And we, who see but snows, we smile and keep 
The self-same courage in the by and by. 


Ah! the same drifts shroud other precious 
things— 
Flower-like faces, pallid now and chill, 
Feet laid to rest after long journeyings, 
And fair and folded hands forever still. 


All undismayed, in deep and hushed repose, 
Waiting a sweeter, further spring, they lie; 
And we, whose yearning eyes see but the snows, 

Shall we not trust, like them, the by and by? 





ALEXANDER JOHN ELLIS’S 


“DIMIDIAN” REFORM OF ENGLISH 
SPELLING. 


BY PROF. W. D. WHITNEY, LL. D. 








Ir the reform movement in English spell- 
ing ie to prove a succes, no one, at eny rate, 
haz foresight enuf to see of what caracter 
wil be the accepted substitiite fer our pree- 
ent orthegrafy. Thb field ie open to every 
one to come ferward with hie suddestiona, 
and see what impression hb can make en 
hi fellow-refermere and en the general pub- 
lic. The public ia thus far, fer the most 
part, in a state ef good-natiired indiffereng 
and seciirity. How it would act if really 
convingt that the would-be refermere wer 
enything but a set ef enfhiiziasts harmlesly 
amizing themselve and furnishing entertein- 
ment to othere, we do net know, er realize. 
With it, however, rests the decizion ef the 
matter, Can it be prickt er nagd er persue- 
ded er shamed into telerating any change ? 
and, if so, how much and what? (1 fortiin- 
ate thimg, too, ia the existeng ef such an 
arbiter; fer the viewa ef the propogere ef 
new mefhoda ar so discerdant that iinion 
among them ia, to all seeming, impessibl ex- 
cept under the heviest outward pressiir, 
Shut up a crowd ef them in a building, and 
premis that whatever they agré upen shal 
be accepted, and few ef them, perhaps, 
would come out alive. 

There ie, it ie certain, no one living who 
haz more rjght to be listend to respectfully, 
even reverently, upen this subject than A. J. 
Ellis, now (fer the second time) prezident ef 
the leading English Filolegical Sogjety. 
He ie, en the one hand, one ef the first 
championa—one might almost say martyre— 
ef the cauee, having begun to sacrifice him- 
self for it nar ferty yeare ago, when only 
an insignificant knet of peopl would listen 
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with anything but dtriaion; and, en the 
other hand, he ia a man ef scieng of the 
first rank, one ef the leading fonelogists and 
fonetists ef the world. Sumwhat az the 
once detested and mebd abolitionist, Garri- 
son, had at last th’ siipreme satisfaction ef 
beholding the end ef American slavery, so 
Ellis, no lenger jeerd at, haa the revend ef 
skeing hie cauee becom that ef most English 
and American schelara, and the referm hb 
started a leadimg movement ef the times. 
As hie centribiition to thb preeent stede ef 
the discussion, ht haz just issiied a pamflet 
ef thirty-two ectavo pages, entjtld ‘ Dimidi- 
un Speling; or, Haaf ov what iz Needed,” 
with the metto ‘Wel begun iz haaf dun,” 
and with the purpose thus stated in hie intro- 
ductory paragraf: 

‘* Haaf a loaf iz beter dhan no bred! Spel- 
img Reformerz ar not leicly az yet too get dhe 
hoal loaf. Dhay may posibly get haaf. Dhe 
fAoaing iz an atémpt toodooso. It may, 
leik so meny udherz, proov a faileur; but I 
hoap dhat, at eny rait, it may help too bridj 
dhe way too succés. Dhe prinsipl iz dhis: 
Taik dhe fonetic euzagez ov our prezent ctis- 
tumery speling, and cary dhem out, too dhe 
utmust extent dhat ctistumery habits wil 
alow—dhat iz, regeulait widhout r 


| evoléushun- 
eizing.” , 

Ae the result, namely, ef his leng expéri- 
eng, Ellis ia fully cenvinet that the English 
public can never be breught to accept a new 
system which ie not so far in accerd with the 
old that whoever ia familiar with the one can 
also redily read (net necesserily wrjte) the 
other. New, er turnd, or miitilated, er dja- 
critically markt lettere he also rejects, az 
being too cestly to be endiired, especially 
considering thr immense varjety ef fonts ef 
type, common and fancy, now in censtant 
tise. Hb, theref6re, makes a nearly censist- 
ent system by simply applying in a iiniferm 
manner modez ef writing selected frem 
among thoze which prezent iisagee furnish. 
Such a system, he holde, haa even the ca- 
pacity to becom a permanent one, being 
fully aa good ae German erthegrafy, and 
nearly er quite az good a2 Dutch, which he 
had set before himself as the jdial in this 
direction. eto number of lettere empleyd, 
it ie a littl briefer than thé now iiziial mode 
ef spelling. The principl ef a sing] sign to 
a sing] sound iz abandond, aa one which, 
however dezirabl in itself, ia unrbaljzed in 
any medern alfabet and practically unreal- 
jeabl. That ef accerdang with Centinental 
methoda ia givn up with littl er no regret; for 
Mr. Ellis saya: ‘‘ If we waited too maik our 
skeem part ov a eunivursul sistem ov reit- 
ing, we shuudnt get eevn a crum ov our 
haaf loaf.’ 

The vowel-sijgna ef the system ar az fel- 
lows: a aain man; ¢aain met; ¢ az in pit; o 
agin not; u az in but; ai az in paid; ce az in 
Seed; e aa in height; oa az in load; 00 a8 in 
boot; eu aa in feud; au az in haul; ou aa in 
out; ot a2 in point; aa ae in bazaar; and uu 
fer the sound in good, pull. The last iza 


_djgraf net found in English; and the ¢7 and 


aa digrafs ar also reprezented in our prezent 
erthegrafy by only a word er two. Mr. Ellis 
by no meanz ignores théze difficulties; but he 
fjndz no better mode ef escape frem them. 
In order net to deviate too far at once frem 
old habits, he allows (provizionally) y and w 
in final digrafs, insted ef ¢ and u; and in 
monosyllable, by abbreviation, ¢ and o fjnal 
fer leng ¢¢ and oa, and ven y in my, by, and 
in pity and thb ljke. Before 7, too, the 
vowele get a medifjed valiie: far ia writn 
(not faar), and or (not aur); and thé sound 
in hurt, dirt, pert is writn with ur when 
streng er accented, and with er when weak, 
fer the system includes az an essential part 
a marking ef the accent, and also, to some 
extent, ef thé dimd uvnaccented vowel, tho 





this last distinction cannet bb everywhere 
carried thru. 

Two new consonant digesafs—namely, dh 
fer thb sonant th- sound ef then and with 
and their like, and zh fer the sonant sh- sound 
ef aewre and vision, etc.—ar introdii¢t, with 
great unwillimgnes, aa unaveidabl, and most 
ef the remaining censonant-sjgne ar without 
question, including the digrafs th ae in thin, 
sh aa in shoe, ng aa in sing, wh aa in wheel; 
but ch aa in chest alternates with tech az in 
match, and j and dj ar exchendabl, aa in 
judj (fer judge), and c, k, ck, and gq ar all 
tized, under accerdant circumstances, for the 
k- sound. It would take qujte too much 
space to explain in what wey. Thee last 
thre seem thb most attackabl peints in the 
system. 

The general aspect ef Mr. Ellis’s ertheg- 
rafy hae been illwstrated in the extracts givn 
abuv. One more mey bk added htre: 

‘*Dhe new speling must be such dhat eny 
wun hoo can reed it widh flooensy, shuud be 
aibl too reed nomic [¢. ¢., the present orthog- 
rafy] aulmoast at seit. Dhis iz a sine qud 
non, If dhe reeder of dhe new speling iz too 
be shut of from dhe oald, unlés he taiks az 
much trubl too aqwéir it az nomic reeders 
doo now, I for wun wil no longger advocait 
a chainj.. But if, — he haz lurnt dhe 
new, he can reed in vaiu widhont ef 
dhen dhe chainj iz wurth maiking, on dha 
acéunt aldéan. . It is much ee 
and shorter wurk too lurn Dimidiun reed- 
ing furst and nomic reeding aafterwerdz 
dhan too lurn dhe later aloan; just az it iz 
eezier too convay boath a baro and dhe 
stoanz dhan too convay dhe stoanz aloan 
widhout dhe baro.”’ 

di careful count shows that on a complete 
page ef Mr. Ellis’a pamflet just ene-third of 
the worde ar wnchandd frem their old spel- 
ling. That the whole, with only a very littl 
practis, can be rapidly and bazily red, and 
even writn, fe beyend dispiite. Explanations 
and discussione ef doubtful peints ar givn 
with great fulnes, and it ie made clear that 
evry item haa been workt out with very 
great lernimg and the most painstaking thor- 
ones, with diie consideration ef almost evry 
conckivabl ebjection and with censtant and 
succesful care to gain the largest mesiire of 
iinifermity with the least amount ef shock 
to existimg preferencgee and prejudices. O 
set ef “aprocsimet simbule for foren and 
provinshul sounds”? ie also givn, with expla- 
netione and illustrationa. 

The whole, it wil be seen, ia deserving of 
the most careful attention en the part ef all 
interested in the erfhografical movement er 
engaged in furthering it. The pamflet ia to 
be had ef F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster Row, 
London, fer “‘ preis sixpens, poast fre.”’ It 
eught to be ebteinabl also ef an edent in this 


country. 
YAaLe COLLEGE. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 





“Toe King is dead! Long live the 
King!” is a natural expression of human 
nature, so quick to grieve, so ready to be 
solaced. Hundreds, doubtless, are looking 
forward eagerly to the coming in of a new 
Administration as the giver of good gifts 
and of potential rewards; but many more, 
expecting neither personal loaves nor fishes, 
nor the loss of any personal place or power, 
find they have room in their minds and 
hearts for a great regret for the men who 
are going. The very streets must miss 
from their concourse such men as Evarts, 
Devens, and Schurz. I have no criticism 
to offer on the other members of President 
Hayes’s Cabinet. Secretary Thompson 
was an angel of light compared with the 





spirit of darkness that had despoiled naval 
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stores before him; Secretary Keyes was a 
kindly, intelligent gentleman; Secretaries 
Ramsey and Maynard are men of capacity 
and stainless repute, who honor and never 
dishonor the Cabinet. Great satisfaction is 
also expressed at the President’s latest 
choice in making General Goff, of Virginia, 
Secretary of the Navy. General Goff 
comes, of course, from a good family. All 
Virginians do who reach office and honor. 
It was so good that, notwithstanding 
the terrible incubus of being a Virginian, 
he enlisted in the Union army. Only 
those who trod the Old Dominion dur- 
ing the war can know what it cost any 
Virginian to be a Unionist then, They 
were, in fact, tried by fire, and not found 
wanting. It is the only way that the 
South can ever be educated to a complete 
comprehension of nationality, to a patriotic 
devotion, a steadfast loyalty to it—this 
choosing not its still latent rebels; not the 
adventurers or ‘‘carpet-baggers” who pfo- 
fane its soil; but the ‘‘ precious few” of its 
ever faithful sons, found in every state, 
who, despite prejudice, the powerful pro. 


clivities begotten of birth, soil, tradition, 


association, were brave enough and unself- 
ish enough to fight, often at the cost of so 
much that they held dear, for the great 
idea of ‘one country, one flag, indissoluble 
forever. It is by making such men—bone 
of its bone, flesh of its flesh—the represent- 
atives of the South in places of trust and 
honor that the South is to grow to a care 
she to this moment has never had for her 
whole country. 

But the men inthe Cabinet of the most 
pronounced personality, the most distinct- 
ive characteristics, the widest national 
reputation—the men who will be remem- 
bered longest as leaders in the Hayes Ad- 
ministration—are Evarts, Devens, Schurz, 
and Sherman. The Cabinet of President 
Hayes is remarkable in several respects; 
perhaps so remarkable in nothing as in the 
contrast of its mental and moral quality 
with the Cabinets that of later years flour- 
ished before it. Not that every member of 
Grant’s Cabinet was a knave or a “* rap- 
scallion.” Fish and Boutwell certainly 
were neither. But, personally, Boutwell 
was selfishness itself; and Hamilton Fish 
was a well born, well-bred man of expe- 
diency and pleasure. Neither one, in the 
hight of his standard of action or of hon- 
or, could compare with Carl Schurz. Their 
level was a sordid one; it never hinted of 
the empyrean. Yet these men were the 
best men that Grant ever had about him, 
for their personal honesty was never ques- 
tioned. 

Two other qualities remarkable in the 
Cabinet of President Hayes are its una- 
nimity and its adhesiveness, It is true that 
Postmaster-General Keyes has been ‘‘pro- 
vided for” in the way of a judgeship, and 
that Secretary of the Navy Thompson has 
provided for himself in the shape of the 
great Panama Canal scheme; but none 
the less the core of the Hayes Cabinet has 
remained intact from the beginning and its 
harmonious elements will dissolve only 
with the Administration itself. 

A harmonious Cabinet, composed of 
men of high character, of marked attain- 
ments and ability, is sufficiently unusual to 
be remarkable wherever it exists. The past, - 
in its ever-paling perspective, takes on more 
and more an aspect of peace. 

Yet we have only to look close enough 
to see that even the first administration of 
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this Government was full of discord. George 
Washington, if ‘first in war,” was also a 
natural mediator; yet he could not bring 
the two leading members of his Cabinet 
(Jefferson and Hamilton) to coalesce, any 
more than he could oil and water. It was 
the illusion of the Father of his Country, 
when he became its first President, that he 
could bring into harmonious action all the 
antagonistic forces of its opposite sections. 
As Jesus Christ taucht the buman race as a 
unit above and beyond sex. so George 
Washington looked upon the nation which 
he had done so much to form above party, 
endeavored to adginister its government 
under the new Constitution on his own 
high ideal of the good of the whole. With 
what result? In 1793 he wrote to his friend, 
Henry Lee: “In what will this abuse ter- 
minate? For the result as it respects my- 
self I care not. The arrows of 
malevolence, barbed and well- 
pointed, can never reach the most vulner- 


however 


able prt of me, thongh while I am up as a 
mark will be continually 
The publication in Freneau’s and Bache's 
papers are outrages on common decency, 
and they progress in that style in propor- 
tion as their pieces are treated 


they nimed 


with con 
tempt and passed by in silence.” 

Thus you see that ** newspaper attacks ” 
are not mere outgrowths of modern ‘‘ cor- 
ruption”; but were aimed with direct and 
personal violence at the personal motives, 
as well as the public administration of the 
first President. The two Jeaders of his 
Cabinet, whose great abilities he at fir-t 
believed would, in time, combine in con- 
sorted action for the go: d of the whole 
young oxtion grew hefore his eyes in the 
Casinet Chamber into antag nistie leaders 
of two opposing parties The battles of 
the two secretaries were as constant and 
flerce as the more vociferous battles pernet 
It took but 
ashort apace of time for the anti-Federalists, 
with Jefferson at their head, to proclaim 
open war against the internal and external 
policy of President Wa-hington. Begun in 
1791, it did not abate even when Jefferson 
left the Cabinct, in 1794. That event only 
mrked the consolidation of the party, with 
Jefferson as its chief, and its utter onset 
artinst the whole administration of Wash- 
{:) ston, 

Jefferson did not hesitate to accuse Ham- 
ilton of principles adverse to liberty not 
only, bu‘ of cherishing a system ‘calculated 
to undermine and demolish the Republic.” 
And, while he continued to maintain an 
culwardly respectful bearing toward the 
President, he has yet left on record his posi- 
tive personal animosity against Washington. 
Another war with England, a disruption of 
the union of states were threatened during 
the first administration of the Government. 
Nor lid it take a later day to develop the 
old hunger for a king. Hamilton, in his 
speech before the Philadelphia Convention, 
declared ‘‘the British Government as the 
best in the world,” and even expressed at 
doubt that a republican government could 
be established over a territory so extended as 
that of the United States; but he hastened 
to adé@ .hat such was the spirit of the peo- 
ple at that time no monarchy could then 
be attempted. Hamilton led ‘the Grant 
faction” of that day—the faction that 
hungered for the concentration and con- 
tinuity of power, centcred in one man, 
apheld by the force of a privileged class of 
men, to whom all power and honor should 
in heredity belong. Hamilton was an 
a .stocrat by nature, a monarchist by the- 
ory, and a republican by expediency. 
Thus, you see, times not only. but men, are 
perpetually repeated. Let us console our- 
selves by reading history when we are 
tempted to believe that we live ina more 
troubled era than our fathers, or that human 
nature is worse than it used to be. There 
is a frightful monotony even in its develop- 
ment, Ever and ever it is the same old 
stuff, modified in phase at times by condi- 
tion, but by nothing in its essence. Thus 
President Hayes has always had the con- 
solution of knowing that he has not been 
amoreabused President than Washington 
Was, and that his Cabinet, in every 
ment of equanimity, at least, is 
superior to the first that deliberated 
and fought over the weal of this coun- 
try: and we, or those who come after us, 
Rave only to wait to see the Hayes Admin- 


ually waged in open Coneress, 
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istration pointed to by regretting and ador- 
ing eyes as a keenly defined, steadfast line 
of light dividing the darkness behind and 
before. For there is deep light and shade 
even in the pictures of Presidents and their 
Cabinets. 

The absorbing topic of Washington news- 
papers at present is the swift oncoming in- 
auguration of another President. If we 
may judge by these eloquent sheets, noth- 
ing like it, at least, since the inauguration 
of Jackson has been or will be witnessed 
in Washington. A local journal informs 
us that ‘‘ the inauguration of a President of 
the United States is an event to which 
the attention of the whole civilized 
world is attracted”: but, as it occurs every 

the United States, not- 
its «egotism, covers a 
very small portion of the planet, outside 
of the newspapers, ‘‘the civilized world” 
will be very slightly disturbed by it. Be- 
yond a small proportion of people in Lon- 
den, [donbt if a tho1sand persons in En- 
gland will even remember it on the day it 
but none the less it ts a great 
event in Washington and in the United 
States. To many a youth, coming up to 
the Capital City for the first time, to wit- 
ness it, it will be the event of a Iffe. 

Daniel Webster, writing from Washing- 
ton of the Jackson inauguration, said: ‘‘I 
never saw such a crowd here before. 
Persons have come five hundred miles to 
see Gen. Jackson.” Judge Story wrote: 
* After the ceremony was over, the Pres- 
ident went to the palace to receive com- 
pany, and there he was visited by immense 
crowds of all sorts of people, from the 
highest and most polished down to the 
most yulgar and gross in the nation. I 
never saw sucha mixture. The reign of 
King Mob seemed triumphant. I was 
glad to escape from the scene as soon as 
possible.” No doubt, Story was glad to 
IIe was a bitter opponent of Jack- 
son and it was not to be expected that he 
could enjoy these festivities. Hine ille 
lachryme! ‘* A profusion of refreshments,” 
writes a participant, ‘‘ had been provided. 
Orange punch was made by barrelsful; 
but, as thé waiters opened the doors to 
bring it out, a rush was made, the glasses 
broken, the pails of liquor upset, and the 
most painful confusion prevailed. To such 
a painful degree was this carried that wine 
and ice cream could not be brought out to 
the ladies, and tubs of punch were taken 
from the lower story into the garden, to 
lead off the crowd from the rooms. Men 
with boots on heavy with mud stood on the 
damask satin-covered chairs, in their eager- 
ness to get a look at the President.” 

‘*Men in boots heavy with mud” are 
still extant who, if they do not stand on 
damask chairs, it will be because they are 
forcibly prevented from doing so. It is not 
four years since the heavy lace curtains in 
the Red Room hung in tatters, stripped 
nearly to the top of the windows by retic- 
hunters. The Huns, the Vandals, the 
Goths are constantly reappearing. Its 
capacity to relapse into barbarism is human 
nature’s perpetual hindrance to the Millen- 
nium. The world cannot have a Millenni- 
um because its peoples cannot stay civil- 
ized. Nor is this incapacity wholly con- 
fined to the African race, as_ every 
inauguration and presidential levee proves. 
There are various reasons why the Gar 
field inauguration will be of especial 
brilliancy and why there are already indi- 
cations that a larger concourse of people 
will assemble here at that time than per- 
haps ever before. One reason is that the 
inauguration committee of citizens of the 
District have taken greater pains, and spent 
more money, and stand ready to spend 
more money to provide attractions for the 
multitude than any company of citizens 
ever did bef re. The feeling of delight at 
the election of a Republican President per- 
vades all classes, without regard to party. 
The management of affairs so far as they 
have been manipulated by the Democratic 
party for the last four years or more has 
not tended tv gain the confidence of even 
the average Democratic mind. Before the 
election nothing was dreaded so much by 
all citizens here asachange. Everybody 
knew that any serious change at present 
would be disastrous to all the inter. 
ests of the city. The danger averted, 


four years, and 
withstanding 


occurs; 


escape. 


everybody is proportionately grateful. 








Then abroad in the land moves and broods 
a feeling of personal complacency toward 
Garfield. A ridiculously self conscious peo- 
ple, if a public man in any way makes a 
dolt of himself, every man, woman, and 
child who can comprehend the fact takes it 
to heart asa personal humiliation. Mean- 
while, if any leading American disports 
himself to great advantage, every other 
American spontaneously rises to the occa- 
sion, and feels that by some mysterious 
process a little side luster is reflected and 
that he himself is complimented. Thus 
the entire nation at present stands with its 
hand on its beart and a smile of ridiculous 
conceit spreading over its countenance, be- 
evuse Garfield did himself infinite credit all 
through the campaign. ‘‘ Yes, sir!” 

‘*No other man could have made so many 
speeches, and notsomewhere in them made 
anass of himself,” declared one enthusiastic 
mortal, whois nota Republican. ‘‘ Speak- 
ing many times every day, he never repeated 
himself: he always said the right thing in 
the right way; and I don’t know of any 
one else who could have said as much and 
have said it so well. It’s pleasant to have a 
man for President whom you can be men- 
tally proud of.” That is just how it is at 
present. Thus it will remain till the saying 
begins to subside into the doing. 

WasninoTon, D. C., January, 1881. 








MODERN SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL- 
ISM. 


VITAL ACTION. 





BY PROFESSOR SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


Tne preceding papers have been prin- 
cipally devoted to showing that the phe- 
nomena of consciousness are separated by 
an impassable gulf from those of non- 
living matter, insomuch that they are 
incapable of representation by mechanical 
action. The question which now naturally 
arises is: On which side of the gulf are we 
to place the phenomena of life, considered 
without reference to consciousness? Since 
these phenomena consist entirely in mate- 
rial changes, all vital organisms being 
formed of matter, it might seem that they 
are to be classified as material, and, there- 
fore, assigned to the same kingdom with 
chemistry and physics. Indeed, the doc- 
trine that vital and chemical forces are 
fundamentally the same, differing only in 
the complexity of the conditions under 
which they act, may almost be said to be 
tacitly admitted as one of the generakiza- 
tions of the scientific philosophy. It is 
strengthened by the seemigg continuity of 
the two classes of matter—living and non- 
Kving. Between the slime of the ocean 
and the most highly organized animal 
appears to be an unbroken series of links, 
and where shall we say that life begins? 

But a continuity between effects does 
not prove any unity among the forces 
which produce them. Pure alcohol and 
pure water are very different substances; yet 
we make mixtures of every gradation be- 
tween the two. But this continuity does 
not imply any continuity between the two 
substances, which are well known to be 
completely distinct. Applying this analogy 
to the case of the changes going on in the 
matter which forms a living organism, we 
may say that such matter is subject to both 
chemical and vital forces. The question is 
whether these forces are of two distinct 
classes, admitting of complete differentia- 
tion, or whether they are forces of the same 
kind, differing only in the conditions under 
which they act; that is, in the constitution 
of the matter where we find them at play. 
The continuity may be as complete in the 
first case as the other, because the two 
classes of forces may be combined in any 
proportion, just as we can add to water 
ever so small a quantity of alcohol. The 
question now is: Can we see in vital action 
any definable characteristic which fully dif- 
ferentiates it from chemical action? We 
have seen that all chemical action may be 
referred to the mutual relationsof material 
moleculesin space, and the first inquiry will 
naturally be whether vital action can be 
completely expressed in the same way. 

As, in proving the existence of alcohol, 
we select the mixtures into which it enters 
in the largest proportion, so, in differentiat- 
ing vital force, we must begin with cases in 
which it is most strongly marked—namely, 
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fally organized plants and animals. It is a 
common characteristic of these organisms 
that, however complex their development, 
they all commence with a germ so minute 
as to preclude accurate description. Now, 
the first question which we meet is: Why 
does one germ develop into a bee, another 
into an oak tree, and a third into a man? 
How far soever this question may transcend 
our means of research, there must be an 
answer to it, and we may be able, at least, 
to find what the answeris not. It is certain 
that the cause must be sought either in the 
germ itself or in the conditions under 
which it grows. Observation clearly shows 
that the former is principally the case. An 
acorn will develop into nothing but an oak, 
no matter where planted. The growth of 
the oak is, indeed, profoundly modified by 
sternal conditions. It may be flourishing 
or stunted, according to the soil and cli- 
mate; tut it will not bea maple or a bam- 
boo under any circumstances. There are, 
therefore, as many possible kinds of germs 
as possible species of living organisms, and 
each germ possesses the special faculty of 
developing into an organism of the partic- 
ular kind from which it sprang. If there 
has existed on the globe a million different 
species, then there are at }east a million 
kinds of germs; but the possible number of 
germs .is not at all limited to the actual 
numberof species. There is not the slight- 
est reason for believing that there is any 
limit to the number of forms into which 
organisms can develop. The limited num- 
ber of forms which we see are to be re- 
garded not as fixed in the nature of things, 
but as the result of the conditjons under 
which the species has existed during a long 
succession of generations. Still more, we 
find in man, at least, that personal pecu- 
liarities and mental endowments are trans- 
mitted from father to son; thus showing 
that the germ may possess in effect not 
merely the general qualities of the race, but 
the special peculiarities of the individual in 
whom it was produced. 

Now we meet a fact well calculated to 
excite our wonder. We have before us a 
million- of germs, possessing the several 
faculties of developing into every species of 
animal, from an oyster to a Jonathan Ed- 
wards. But where are the differences of 
constitution on which these faculties 
depend? All are nothing but minute 
masses of protoplasmic matter, exhibiting 
an ‘‘indefinite, incoherent homogeneity.” 
**The germ out of which a human being is 
evolved,” says Spencer, ‘differs in no 
visible respect from the germ out of which 
every animal and plant is evolved.” 
Chemicatly, we can hardly suppose that 
there is any difference among them. All 
are marked by an unstable arrangement of 
their molecules, and we have every reason 
to believe that the essential character of 
this arrangement is the same in all. In 
everything which constitutes a materisl 
quality they are identical. Yet they differ 
as widely as a clam, an oak tree, and a 
philosopher. Since this difference does 
not consist in the arrangement of their 
molecules, we may very properly call it 
hypermaterial. 

Lest this conclusion might seem open to 
doubt, let us examine how broad the found- 
ation on which it rests. The power in- 
volved in the germ is not confined to the 
mere faculty of developing into an organism; 
but includes the faculty of developing into 
such an organism as will itself produce a 
germ of similar power. To appreciate the 
significance of this law of reproduction, we 
reflect that all the power of developing into 
special forms which we have already 
studied might exist without the power of 
reproduction. There might have been one 
or more general germ-producing beings, or 
some general germ-producing power, contin- 
ually evolving the seeds of living organ- 
isms, these organisms growing and dying 
exactly as we find real organisms to grow 
and die, without any power of reproduction. 
It is clear that, in adding to the organism 
the germ-producing power, we are adding 
proportionally to the powers of the germ 
from which it was evo! ved. 

The materialistic theory of life, if I may 
use the expression, was stated in its simplest 
form when every germ was supposed to be 
a miniature organism, containing within 
itself not only the elements of the future 
organism, but the germ of the third genera- 
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tion; and this germ yet another, and so on 
indefinitely. In the overthrow of this 
view, if it could ever be supposed to be 
entertained, even symbolically, the purely 
chemical theory of life was refuted. 

Now, it would be highly interesting to 
know in what this hypermaterial essence of 
life mayinhere. But such an inquiry neces- 
sarily eludes our powers of investigation. 
Our attempts must be confined to defining 
in what essential respect vital and chemical 
phenomena differ. When we see. an acorn 
developed into an oak, with al] its complex 
perts, in what respect does the process 
differ from the formation of a crystalline 
mass jp a solution exposed to evaporation? 
We answer: There exists in the oak a direct- 
ive faculty, acting on the ultimate mole- 
cules of the matter from which it derives 
its nutriment, causing them to assume an 
arrangement dictated, not by the chemical 
properties of the molecules, but by some 
pre-existing entity, handed down through a 
long succession of ancestors. This entity 
is not an individual, because it can be sub- 
divided without end. It does not produce 
power, but only directs it. The nearest 
approach I know of to its representation 
under a concrete form is found in the mole- 
cular ‘‘demons” of Sir William Tompson 
and Clerk Maxwell. These philosphers 
showed how, by supposing among the mole- 
cules of a gas beings so minute as to dis- 
tinenish the separate molecules, and of 
sufficient intelligence to open or close a gate, 
according as an approaching molecule was 
moving slowly or rapidly, effects entirely 
at variance with the laws of heat might be 
produced. But we are not confined toan 
agency of this character; indeed, the life 
demons, if we may be allowed to use the 
term, must attend to much more complex 
arrangements than the mere velocities of 
the molecules. : 

It is vain to speculate upon the character 
of the agency which exercises this directive 
life-force, for the reason that it transcends 
the necessary limits of our knowledge. The 
most we can do in the direction of describ- 
ing is to examine the analogies between it 
and the things which we do know. The 
nearest analogies which we can find are 
twill and habit in men and animals. Should 
we sce in invisible masses of matter the 
sime kind of motions which we know must 
take place among the molecules of matter 
as they arrange themselves into the complex 
attitudes necessary to form the leaf of a 
plant, we should at once conclude that they 
were under the direction of a living being, 
who was superintending the execution of 
these arrangements. But our knowledge 
of will as an agent is so absolutely limited 
to the study of our own wills that we can- 
not pronounce any generalization respecting 
it. 

Habit is something which we can trace 
outside of ourselves better than we can 
will. We call those acts habitual which 
we perform with little or no effort of the 
will, as a consequence of having frequently 
performed them beforehand. The term 
hahit has hitherto been applied only to acts 
capable of being done voluntarily; but 
it may hereafter be found that this limita- 
tion is not really necessary, and that there 
is really acontinuity between our habits 
and the tendencies of matter under the in- 
fluence of vital forces te agglomerate itsclf 
into other forms. 

The field here ofened to us is one in 
which it is hardly possible to draw the line 
between exact research and mere specula- 
tion. I think I have made it clear that 
there is a rea) difference between vital and 
chemical action, by defining the separate 
phenomena exhibited by each. An illustra- 
tion of this difference will close the present 
paper. All natura] changes which we re- 
gard as physical or chemical are capable of 
being produced artificially. We can make 
artificial thunder-storms, fires, cataracts, 
and sains; but not only are we unable to 
make an artificial muscle, but we can make 
no machine which will convert heat or 
‘chemical action into force in the way that 
a muscle does. We cannot even explain 
the conversion, as we explain the conver- 
sion of heat into force by a steam-engine, 
We have not yet succeeded in producing 
the agency which causes the conversion, 
At one time it was supposed to be electric- 
ity, because electricity causes muscular 
contraction after death; but it was found 





that electricity would produce the required 
effect only while the muscle retained its 
irritability or susceptibility to vital action, 
and that it was not the agency which con 
tracted the muscle, but only the exciting 
cause which put the true agency into oper- 
ation. It would be extremely interesting 
to know whether this inability to produce 
muscular action by artificial means is in. 
herent in the nature of things, or whether 
it will yet yield to experimental research. 
Waenivorton, D. C. 
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THE JORNADO DEL MUERTO. 





BY MRS. SUSAN FE. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Governor Lew WaALLace). 


Near the southern boundary of New 
Mexico the Spanish explorers were opposed 
by a barrier of all on earth most to be 
dreaded—a shadeless, waterless plateau, 
nearly one hundred miles long, from five 
to thirty miles wide, resembling the steppes 
of Northern Asia. Geologists tell us this 
is the oldest country on the earth, except, 
perhaps, the backbone of Central Africa: 
at least the one which has longest exhihited 
its present conditions, the one longest ex- 
posed to the influence of agents now in 
action, and, hence, bearing the most deep- 
ly-marked records of their power. 

The portion I speak of appears to have 
served its time, worn out, been dispeopled 
and forgotten. The grass is low and mossy, 
with a perishing look—the shrubs, soap- 
weed, and bony cactus writhing like some 
grisly skeleton; the very stones are like 
the scoria of a furnace. You vainly look 
for the flight of a bird, such as cheered the 
eyes of Thalaba in the desert; no bee nor 
fly hums the empty air; and, save the lizard 
(the genius of desolation) and horned frog, 
there is no breath of living thing. 

Certain tribes of Arabia have no name 
for the sea, and, when they first came to its 
shore, they asked, with a sad wonder: 
‘What is this strange desert of water, more 
beautiful than any land?” Standing on 
the edge-of the measureless waste, which is 
trackless as water, the first explorers might 
ask: ‘‘ What is this strange ocean of sand, 
with its stillness more awful than any sea?’’ 

In places the dead level of the plain 
sweeps with the exactness of a sheet of 
water, encircling as with a shore-line 
mountain-walls which on the west shut off 
the Rio Grande and frequently insulating 
whole peaks and ridges. Friendly showers 
fall there two months in the year, and, in- 
stead of storms of rain, in spring it is 
scorched by those of dust and sand. They 
are caused by winds coming mainly frem 
the northwest, carrying before them like 
mist clouds of pulverized sand and dust 
and piling them in drifts when checked in 
their course. You can watch their progress 
as they approach, beginning in a thin haze 
along the horizon, for hours beforehand; 
and when they reach you the dust pene- 
trates everything. You eat it, you drink it, 


you breathe it, you wear it like a coating, . 


and the last handkerchief at the bottom of 
the box in your trunk is gritty and smells 
of alkali. The sand-storms, as they are 
called, usually last one, sometimes three 
days. Occasionally they appear a proces- 
sion of whirlwind columns, such as are seen 
in autumn leaves, slowly moving across the 
desert in spectral dimness. Rejoice and be 
thankful if the tempest passes without 
striking. It will beat the mules without 
mercy and lash your face like a whip, if it 
reaches you. 

Stories are told how, aftera day of in- 
tense heat and lifeless silence, a dark cloud 
rapidly lowers» from the sky of molten 
brass, and a sudden wind whirls the sand 
in mounds, and so shifts it from place to 
place. Horses and mules fall flat, with their 
noses to the ground; men lie dewn under 
blankets, from which the sand must be 
shaken occasionally, to escape being literal- 
ly buried alive. Storms of such violence 
are rare, but every old frontiersman can tell 
you of more thanone, The early Spaniards 
called the desert hot wind solano,in mem- 
ory of Mancha and Andalusia. It heats 
the blood terribly, produces the utmost dis- 
comfort and nervous irritation. Hence the 
the Castilian proverb: “‘Ask no favor 
while the solano blows.” 

A variation of the simoom of the Orient, 








it cracks the skin, creates consuming thirst, 
and has been known to produce death. 

The cultured reader (I have none other) 
need hardly be reminded that the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib’s host is supposed to 
have been caused by the simoom. Ub- 
doubtedly, Byron had it in mind when he 
wrote the Hebrew melody, which has the 
majestic thunder-roll of organ music, 


“The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold.” 


Once feel the parching, torrid heat; once 
face that suffocating desert-wind, and you 
readily comprehend death was instantane- 
ous. There was nd waste of miraculous 
force in the power which destroyed all the 
mighty men of valor and the leaders ani 
captains in the camp of the king of Assyria. 
“Forthe Angel of Death spread his wings on the 
blast. 
And breathed In the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadiy and 
ehfll, 


And their hearts but once heaved and forever grew 
still." 


The spot I am trying to describe is the 
battle-ground of the elements. In winter 
it is made fearful by raging storms of wind 
and snow. There men and animals have 
been frozen to death, their bodies left the 
lawful prey of the mountain wolf. From 
the primeval years the Apache has harried 
the hungry waste, hunting for scalps; and, 
besides the savagest of savages, it is now 
the favorite skulking-place of outlaws, an 
asylum for fugitives escaping justice in old 
Mexico and Texas. 

In our times many a party cut off and 
many a traveler murdered makes good the 
name it bears, given by the first white men 
who dared its perils: Jornado del Muerto— 
‘Journey of Death.” 

Reports of sun-scorch and lava beds, 
sand, sirocco, maddening thirst, and cheat- 
ing mirage did not daunt the bold land- 
robbers from Spain. They were pledged 
to wrest their secrets from the mountains, 
and bring them to lay at the feet of their 
imperial master. Disciplined in the hard- 
ships of foreign wars, they lived for glory 
and worshiped Fortune. They had seen 
service in almost every clime. Some had 
tilted the Moor, some had fought the infidel 
on the blue Danube and hunted the Carib 
in Hispaniola; and later came captains 
whose waving plumes had been the colors 
to rally on when the royal standards were 
fallen. The mysterious country, mountain- 
locked and guarded by savage sentinels, 
who seemed to require neither rest, food, 
nor sleep, and were so fleet of foot they 
could outmarch the best cavalry horses, was 
a high stake, involving heavy risks and 
not to be lightly won. From accounts of 
Jesuit missionaries, who went with the 
cross, ready to die for their faith, the heroes 
of the seventeenth century learned that 
Nature in Nueva Espagiia was not always 
in stormy mood. The fiery solano spent 
its strength in three days, and the lull fol- 
lowing it was like clear shining after rain. 
If the snow of winter was deep, it was not 
lasting (only a Christmas storm); and friendly 
natives taught them that the stony Sierras 
could be brought to yield gold, silver, cop- 
per—all the precious metals, 

Along their sides were sparkling springs, 
and at their feet green valleys, where Sum- 
mer nestled long and lovingly—pasturas 
in which an abiding June encamped and 
ruled the year. They were tufted with the 
short, delicate buffalo grass, lovely with its 
strange clusters of pistillate flowers and 
bunches of rosy stamens, and so strongly 
and closely matted it could well bear the 
tread of the monstrous Cibola (buffalo). 
Over all, like the purple mountain veils, 
threaded with fire, hung a delicious mys- 


tery. 

The old-time heroes were deeply super- 
stitious and well versed in legendary lore. 
Asthey penetrated the Jornads, spectral 
illusions haunted them. Demons lurked in 
the tall soap-weed, and glared over their 
tops, grimacing threateningly. 

When, weakened by long fastings, the sky 
spun round, goblins, ‘‘ with leathery wings 
like bats,” filled the air, and foul fiends, 
which could be exorcised only by prayer, 
made every step aterror. Fearless leaders, 
who regarded enterprise honorable in pro- 
portion to its peril and had looked death 
in the face as if they loved it, quailed be- 
fore the undiscovered country, the pathless 
Jornado. © 

In bivouac at sunset, there was much 














crossing of forehead and breast, murmur 


| of aves and amens; not whispered, but out- 


spoken, as became the “Swords of the 
Church.” 

They set up their swords in the sand, 
knelt before the blessed sign in its hilt, and 
fervently prayed the Holy Mother’s protec- 
tion. So comforted, they slept, perchance 
to dream of cool fountains in far plazas ; of 
glassy ponds, with white-breasted swans 
asleep among the reeds and rushes on the 
margin; of rushing brooks, shaded by 
dripping willows; and -the low undertone 
of the halcyon sea, whose soft-beating surf 
breaks on the shores of old Spain. 

It is amusing to read of their supersti- 
tious dread of horned frogs, which hopped 
out of the way, then ‘‘turned and faced 
them with basilisk eyes.” The sameness of 
the scenes was sickening; the glare of the 
fierce sunshine blinded them; and, with 
cracked lips and burning eyes they hailed 
the mirage with shouts, and, horse and rider 
secing eye to eye, they dashed away for the 
mocking lake, to curse the cheat and thirst 
the more. 

Traversing the desert is not now what it 
was inthe age of fable. The delusions of 
the past vanished with the darkness to 
which they belonged. We are living in 
better times. Summer, Winter, moonbeam 
or starbeam will never shine on goblins 
more. The “leathery wings” have floated 
away from cactus thicket and mezquit 
jungle; ghost, fairy, demon, genii all have 
fled into the listening silence. They were 
phantoms following the century of credulity, 
whose foremost man, clear-eyed and con- 
scientious, aimed his inkstand at the Devil, 
and whose veteran campaigner from the 
siege of Granada went wandering up and 
down the everglades of Florida, seeking an 
enchanted fountain—an everflowing spring, 
of which one draught would restore to his 
war-worn body the freshness of youth and 
add to his term of life years enough to dis- 
cover and conquer a third world. 

The Jornado still has its alarms; but men 
of the nineteenth century see no angry eyes 
in the red glow of sunset; overhead hovers 
no evil spirit of earth or air, under cover of 
night’s blue and starry banner, 

The center of the ninety-mile desert is 
now broken by a watering-place, the cheer- 
ing oasis which relieves the long strain cn 
body and soul. In 1871 Major John Mar- 
tin dug one hundred and sixty feet, and 
struck a sweet, abundant fountain, deli- 
ciously coo), soft, with a slight taste of sul- 
phur. Its depth is forty feet and the heavi- 
est draughts have never lessened the supply. 
It is pumped by a windmill, which the 
wind sometimes makes his own; and the 
gurgle and plash,as the stream falls into 
the huge tanks, is a sound in the car of the 
traveler sweet as his firat hearing of the 
nightingale. Before the well was made 
water was hauled in barrels to the station 
from the Rio Grande, fifteen miles away. 
The nearest fuel at that point is eighteen 
miles distant. 

At Fort Craig, the southern terminus 
of the solitary place, the modern tourist 
fills his water-kegs and canteens, tightens 
his cartridge-belt, and looks ¢arefully to 
the condition of his animals. The loss of a 
breast-strap or horse-shoe would be a hin- 
drance not easily overcome, and supplies 
of every kind must be carried. The road 
is excellent, and, if there is no accident, the 
well may be reached in one day’s journey. 
Even in its best aspect it is entered the first 
time with forebodings, a vague dread, like 
pushing out into an unknown sea. The 
sun-glare is so hard to bear that night is 
often the accepted time for the mournful 
crossing. As the sun declines, the lonesome 
dark falls like a drop-curtain. The stars 
flash out; the sky above, intensely clear, is 
a steel-blue shield, set thick with diamonds, 
A tropic brilliance fills it with a glow like 
the mild twilight of other latitudes, and 
the moon’s splendor makes beautiful even 
the seared and jagged cliffs of the Sierra de 
los Organos. Three thousand feet above the 
level of the river are their shafts, pale gray 
in the silvery light; masses of granite up. 
heaved in some mighty convulsion, long 
stilled, standing against the rainless blue like 
tombstones over a buried world, 

If there is talk in theambulance, itis in 
subdued tones. The assumption of cheer- 
fulness by humming snatches of old songs 





is a dreary impertinence. Hour after hour 
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we travel in silence, unbroken but by the 
griad of wheels plowing through the sandy 
soil. In answer to your utmost listening, 
you may catch the yelp of the red fox, or 
from the far-off mountain the coyote’s 
shrill cry. Sometimes the driver drops 
to skep, and the wagon stops. Lift the 
canvas curtain, and look out. The soft 
wind blows in even cadence and swell, 
but meets only the hushed night and 
its burning lights. The Milky Way is a 
solid white vleam, where the invisble gods 
are walking. The missing stars are here. 
How low they swing in their serene and 
silent spaces. Beneath the solemn grand- 
eur of the heavens, the work of Him in 
whom is no haste, no rest, no weariness, no 
failure, we bow in awe. What a little speck 
is our wagon-train; what an atom is self, 
the object round which our weak thoughts 
revolve. 

The mountain-rim is restful to the sight. 
There are the gushing springs, cool as snow; 
and the shady pines, whose never ceasing 
song we cannot hear. How still it is! Norip- 
ple of water, no stir of leaf or bough, grass 
or blossom, or any green thing. Ominous 
crosses by the wayside mark the graves of 
travelers, scalped, tortured, and mangled. 
The weight of the tragedy is on us. We 
feel a near kinship to the sleepers below, 
and would not tremble to see them rise and 
shake their gory locks at us. The vacant 
space lies stark and unmoved, as it lay 
centuries ago, when the first gold-hunters, 
in fear and yet in triumph, braved its 
unknown depths. The prostrate plain, the 
rigid outlines of the naked landscape, the 
intolerable dumb lifelessness are indeed del 
Muerto. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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THE RIGHT OF LOCOMOTION. 
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BY THE HON. 8 8 COX, 
Coxaress From New Vora. 


Memern oF 


Arovsine myself from an uneasy slum- 
ber, the other day, when on a sick-bed, I 
reached for a paper, to read the news. TI 
found in a leading journal an attack on 
Gen. McClellan and myself as carpet-bag 
gers, It was rather an 
quoque than an attack. 
to the unjustifiable objections to Judge 
Woods's confirmation. Tt was as much as 
to say: ‘* You gentlemen are not the men to 
object to this confirmation because Judge 
for are yon not 
obnoxious to a As the 
General had temporarily moved to New 
York for the winter and as I had never ad 
vocated the the 
article was singularly malappropriate. But 
Often in congressionay 


or fu 
It wasin reference 


ad hominem 


Woods was born in Ohio; 
similar charge?” 


restraint of locomotion, 


I was used to it. 
dchate, when inveighing against bad rule, 
South, I was twitted with having been born 
if I had 
stayed there Whena man moves East and 
runs is terribie: but if he 
move West and runs, no one questions. He 
may come from the Rhine or Liffey, it is 
all rieht: but Iet him not be born on the 
Ohio or it 
. he drags 


in Ohio; which was not so bad 


office, it 


for 


For then, wherever 
at each remove a length- 


: confluents! 
he oes 
ening chain 


Dr. Lieber refers to the reason of this 
rule of locomotive liberty. It is founded 
on the jealcusy of tyrants and countries 


against emigration. 
out of the need of governments for money 
and men to equip and form armies. As 
money is borne away by the emigrant, his 
exqdus is often prohibited under penalty; 
the more so because he carries off, besides 
Each immi- 
grant brings to Castle Garden $80, on an 
capital in 
This mercenary reason 


This jealousy arises 


his cash, himself and family. 
averave: and how much latent 
muscle and mind. 
aguinst emivration is the offspring of tyran- 
nous and strong governments. Its effect is 
an impulse to freedom and locomotion. 
Men desire not only to pursue their happi- 
ness wherever it could be best subserved; 
but, when they 
with milk and honey, they tickle it with a 
plow and send gl iddening results to the 
home land, in the shape of food and com- 
fort. 

Go with me toCastle Garden. You think 
that only household goods and muscle are 
represented there? Cudgel thy brain, and 
you will dnd in this odd varicty of race a 





come to the land flowing 
| will find a nestling home for them ail. 
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prospective. and beautiful unity. Associated 
with each immigrant isan institution, already 
adopted and forming a part of our national 
mosaic. Dves Russia give us Mennonites? 
She had already given us maritime law. 
Observe the Scandinavian and German, 
with their children and Lares, awaiting 
emigration further west. Why, the tongue 
we talk isin part from them. England is 
there; but her muniments of freedom, her 
common law and language, have been ours 
for centuries, And Ireland, too, is there; 
but her lyric poetry and oratory, her gal- 
lantry and courage, have been grafted long 
since upon our stock. Even the Arab, tur- 
baned and reserved (the race out of which 
came arithmetic, algebra, chemistry, and 
courtesy), is seen cowering in the corner of 
the Castle. Bancroft has said that the 
hymns sung in our churches were once 
chanted on the banks of the Euphrates; but 
a higher reach of music is represented by 
those Italians whose race has vied with the 
German in the translation of thought into 
entrancing sound. 

In all this compositeness it is pleasant to 
know that there is a blessing which gives 
while it takes; or, as Bayard Taylor sung 
at our centennial: 

“She takes, but to give again, 
As the sea returns the rivers In rata, 
And gathers the chosen of her : ced 
From the hunted of every crown and creed. 
Her Germany dwells by a gentler Rhine ; 
Her Ireland sees the old sunburst «shine; 
fer France pursues some dream divine; 
Nier Norway keeps his mountain pine; 
Her Italy waits by the western brine; 
And, broad-based under all, 
is planted Engiand's oaken-hearted mood, 
As rich in fortitude 
As e’er went worldward from the island wall. 
Fused in her candid light, 
To ope strong race all races here unite; 
Tongues melt in hers, hereditary foemen 
Forget their sword and slogan, kith and clan. 
‘Twas glory once to be a Roman; 
She makes it glory now to be a man.” 


Wherever a country hinders or stops 
emigration, or by any process of discourage- 
ment impedes free intercourse and clouds 
the welcome between its parts or states, is 
it not guilty of the same breach of freedom 
as if it required passports, or refused habeas 
corpus and fair trial, or indulged in any 
other kind of despotic act? The same rule 
would stop the exchange of money, goods, 
or products. Magna Charta and our great 
Declaration alike denounced such interfer- 
ence with locomotion. History records no 
great which did not open 
gates to the incomer and out- 


nation as its 
hospitable 
goer. 

Nature itself, mm her analogies, protests 
against such frigid and stagnant policies. 
Water seeks an equilibrium; but isit stable? 
Does it not rise from the earth, to return in 
dew and rain, flower and fruit? Is not the 
sunbeam in perpetual change, making its 
millions of products, from the coal-fields to 
the mammoth forests? Matter is not moved 
catastrophically, any more than man. They 
move by alaw. There are few things that 
are not fixed on our earth, ostensibly; but, 
after all, they are moving. The acids and 
bases seem crusted, and only the thin 
pellicle of vegetable and animal life—such 
as mosses and mammals, conifera and con- 
eressmen—remain to be combined on our 
planet. But, with all this apparent fixed- 
ness, every atom is an emigrant. The air we 
breathe or its gases have motion for their life 
and ours. It moves at the rate of seventeen 
miles a minute, in an ordinary room, with- 
out jostling. A writer in the Fortnightly 
says these atoms of air dance the ‘grand 
chain.” So they do; and the human atomy, 
in particles and in mass, pariakes of the 
same movement. The law of change affects 
not merely the tissue of the human frame; 
but moves the very body itself from hemi- 
sphere to hemisphere and from state to 
state. Geology and astronomy show that 
what was once the frigid is now the torrid 
zone, and vice versa ; and tiat the Southern 
Cross once shone, with its splendid emblem, 
in our northern sky! 

Away, then, with all prejudices of place! 
They cannot reverse the order of God, who 
eures for the least of his children and who 
The 
magnetism of our land draws to itself mil- 
lions of these children—and never before 
such hosts as now—who would better ther 
condition, under the care and ‘uspiration 
of law and liberty. 

Once using De Quincey’s famous * Fiight 
of a Tartar Tribe” as a contrast to the be- 











nignant movement of the races to our 
shores, I queried whether it were fact or 
fancy. Whereupon Mr. George Lunt, of 
Scituate, wrote an article asseverating it 
to be a verity, on the faith of an old and 
learned Russian, whom he had met. But 
whether De Quincey wrote fact or fancy in 
his wonderful and elaborate essay, whether 
his picture was born of the fumes of opium 
or from the recondite and fictitious screed 
of some learned Mongolian, certainly never 
did literature contain such a weird descrip 

tion of an exodus. No anabasis or expedi 

tion, either in profane or sacred history, 
compares with it. A nation fled over 
boundless Asiatic steppes, pursued to the 
borders of paganism by the ferocity of a 
Christian nation, under the rule of the great 
irate Greek Czar. Vengeance and priv 

tions in every form—of arms, hunger, thirst, 
and cold—tracked in blood and death foot 

steps of two hundred thousand Kalmucks, 
with their families and herds, bound in one 
great league of misery, until foes met, in a 
terrific agony, to lap in common, in their 
maddening thirst, the waters of a luke out- 
side the Great Wall of China, which became 
incarnadined in a death-grapple of mutual 
frenzy. And there the startling and mem. 
orable horror ended. 

On the margin of the steppes this national 
exodus was memorized by a monument of 
granite and brass. It celebrated the pur 
suit over thousands of pathless, treeless, 
waterless miles, until these wandering sheep 
were gathered into the fold of the Shepherd, 
after infinite sorrow! 


Here is the inscription upon the monu- 
ment erected to those who departed to the 
rest of Paradise from the afflictions of the 
desert: 

“ By the will of God, 
Here upon the brink of these deserts, 
Which from this point begin and stretch away, 
Pathless, treeless, waterless, 
For thousands of miles, and along the margins of 
many mighty nations, 
Rested from their labors and from great aMflictions. 
Under the shadow of the Chinese Wall, 
And by the favor of Kien Lang, God's lieutenant upon 
earth, 
The anctent children of the Wilderness—the Torgate 
Tartars— 

Flying before the wrath of the Grecian Czar, 
Wandering sheep who had strayed away from the 
Celestial 
Empire in the year 1616, 

But are now mercifully gathered again, after infinite 

sorrow, 
Into the fold of their forgiving Shepherd 
Hallowed be the spot forever, 
And 
Hallowed be the day—September 8th, 17718 
Amen.” 


What a contrast to this wild and calam- 
itous movement of a nation over the Asiat- 
ic desert is this grand exodus of our time 
from the trans-Atlantic to the cis-Atlantic 
shores. No hunger or thirst pursues; no 
baleful foe hunts and kills; no treeless, 
pathless, waterless desert adds itsagony to 
the pursuit of a vengeful enemy. They 
come in thousands, borne hither by the 
energy of steam; and silently, quictly, and 
by all friendly offices are welcomed to our 
fresh continent, under conditions that guar- 
antee wages, support, and honors; life, lib- 
erty, and happiness; blessings untold and 
ineffable; unbounded improvement for the 
benefaction of our race since it left its prim- 
ary home in the garden of God. 

Having once utilized the inscription 
above quoted, I tried my ’prentice hand 
upon a similar one, to illustrate the great 
ahysm betsreen an Asiatic flight and an 
American exodus. Imagination endeav- 
oredto picture at the gateway of our 
metropolis, as a companion to the splendid 
efficy of the Goddess of Liberty, holding 
aloft her torch, a monument bearing this 
inscription, to celebrate the grandeur of 
our asylum to the peoples of the earth: 

. 
“ By the will of God, 

Here, upon the brink of the new and fruitful world 
Which from this point begins and stretches away 
Innumerable railways of iron and ways of water— 
For thousands of miles inland and through the heart 
Of mighty states— 

Rested from the wearisome demands of despotism 
And armies, 

Under the shadow of the American Constitution, 
And by the favor of a generous American Congress, 
The children of the Old World, 

Flying to the land of Freedom, 

Whose brain and muscle, perpetuated in their 
Offspring, 

Are mercifully permitted, in the centennial years 
Of American independence and peace, 

To be gathered within the fold of our Union! 
Hallowed be the spot forever, 

And 
Hallowed be the day which, under Federal care, 
Gave to such 


Inestimabie blessings | 
Amen |” 








[January 27, 1881, 


VERGIL’S PRAISE OF ROME. 
[A TRANSLATION.) 
BY HARRIET W. PRESTON. 


(“ Sed neque Medorum silva: ditissima terra.”—“ Geor- 
gics” II, 136-176.) 


But neither shall Media’s groves, her wealth 
untold, 
Nor the beautiful river Ganges, verily, 
Nor the current of Hermus, running thick with 
gold, 

Contest men’s praise, my Italy, with thee; 

Nor Ind, nor Bactria venture in any wise 

To vie ; nor sands of Arabia, sweet with spice. 

Not thine the soil that bullocks, breathing fire, 

Once turned for the sowing of the dragon’s 
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teeth ; 

Thou hast ripened no such harvest dense and 
dire 

Of the helms and spears of men, upon any 
heath; 


But the ever-floviog fountin the groaning vine 

Of Massicus and the olive trees are thiae, 

And the flocks are glad in thee, and the fiery 
horse 

[ssueth out of thy pastures to the battle, 

And the great bulls bathed in thy holy water- 
couse, 

Clitumnus and all the consecrated cattle 

Come forth snow white, and meet for the gods 
of Rome, 

And the temples whither they lead triumphs 
home. 

Perpetual spring is bere, and summer days 

In somber months, and the herd alike and the 
tree 

Give increase twice ; while the tiger’s ravening 
ways 

Are far, and the lion’s cruel progeny, 

And he who gathereth herbs doth never light 

For sorrow upon the treacherous aconite ; 

Nor ever a mailéd monster sweeps the soil 

With measureless curves, uor here, as other- 
where, 

Heapeth a train so huge in ominous coil. 

Here, too, are stately cities, many and fair, 

And the dwellings of men do throng the sheer 
cliff-side, 

And rivers under the ancient rawparts ziide 

But how shall [ tell of the tribute of the sea 

Brought hither, or the marvel of mighty lakes? 

Thee, Larius, most of all, and after thee 

Benacus, where the insurgent billow makes 

A noise like ocean’s own? or the ports re- 
hearse, 

The added strength of the Lucrine harriers, 

The angry chafing of the excladed deep 

Outside the Julian harbor, loud in vain, 

Whiie yet the Avernian channels feel the sweep 

And spray of waters from the Tyrrhenian 
main? 

Aye, and this land of ours hath metal treasure, 

Hath veins of silverand copper and no measure 

Of gold in ber streams. Her sons are terrible, 

The Marsians, and the Sabellians in their prime, 

Hardened Ligurians, Volscian spearmen fell, 

And the renowned Camilli are of this clinac, 

Decius and Marius also, «nd ticir sons, 

And the race of the Scipios. those doughty 
ones, 

And that consummate Cesar who hath sub- 
dued 

The ends of Asia and doth sow restrain, 

From Rome, effeminate India’s Jastard brood. 

Hail! Saturn’s land, great mother of frnits and 
men ! 

For thee will I praise the arte of the olden daye, 

Unseal the sacred fountain of song and raise 

Ascrean measures along the Ronan weys | 


SHALL ANYTHING BE DONE? 





BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


Tue statistical returns from the churches 
of several of the largest Evangelical denomi- 
nations are fitted tg awaken serious 
thought in the minds of all who love Christ, 
both ministers and laymen. They show 
the number of accessions during the hast 
three or four years to have been painfully 
small, hardly more than enough in some 
sections of the country to keep good the 
record of membership. Throughout the 
great Presbyterian bodies such appears to 
be the state of things. From the Congrega- 
tionalists the report is ro better, and from 
Methodists and Baptists it is substantially 
the same. Steady Christian work has, 
indeed, gone on. Ministers have preached; 
Sabbath-schools have held on their way; 
mission work has been prosecuted in the 
ordinary manner; an all these have been 
more or less-cffective. In some particular 
localities there have heen seasons of deep 
religious interest, with the usual happy re- 
sults; but the testimony is that, taking the 
whole country together, there has been 
comparatively little fruit in the form of in- 
gatherings to Christ and few indications of 
positive Christian earnestness and vigorous 
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spiritual life. It cannot be amiss for all 
Christian people to raise the question why 
this is so. It is assuredly a state of things 
greatly to be regretted. Time does not 
stand still. The mighty current of human 
life and destiny does not stand still. In 
the three or five years in which few are 
won to Christ tens of thousands pass be- 
yond all earthly opportunities. With such 
agencies for the direct application of the 
Gespel to the urgent necessities of the sin- 
ful and suffering, who are easily accessible, 
can it be that ministers and churches are 
without fault when months and years go 
by end the Christian cause seems to do 
little more than hold its ground? 

In the religious, as in all other spheres of 
human activity, we find both the conserv- 
ative and the radical tendencies which be- 
long to human nature ever revealing them- 
selves. Were these always adjusted to each 
other in the right proportion, the result 
would be well-balanced and healthful 
Christian life and action. But it is a matter 
of common observation that individual 
men and assoviations or communities are 
very apt to vibrate alternately from one 
extreme to the opposite; so rendering it 
necessary that the tendencies in question 
should be so carefully watched and regula- 
ted as that they may be practically felt in 
due proportion, If the radical predom- 
inate decidedly, the result is an ex¢ess of 
excitement and impulse. If the conserv- 
ative prevail, the danger to be appreliended 
is conventionalism and inertia—the lack of 
the vital force, the warmth and evergy, 
which are the necessary conditions of 
fruitful effort. Wesee and fee} the effect 
of such vibration in the spiritual life of our 
churches. The more susceptible and 
earnest members, who feel most keenly the 
miscries and needs of g sinful world, are 
not only urged by their own convictions 
and impulses, but by what they observe of 
the want of vitality and earnestness in 
others, to aim specially at the awakening 
of excitement, ardor, movemeut in all 
about them. They succeed in this, per- 
haps, and the best results are seen. Con- 
versions and valuable additions to the 
Churches are the order of the day, and all 
are glad. But then very likely these emo- 
tional disciples are not careful to remem- 
ber that there are reasonable limits to the 
salutary scope of excitement and stimula- 
tion. They press on after the same fashion 
till they produce a conservative reaction. 
Then comes the statu quo, in which saving 
results attend the use of the regular Chris- 
tian agencies only to a very limited degree. 
Unless there shall be some material change 
in human nature, it is not improbable that 
somewhat of this alternation of action and 
reaction may continue to be seen till the 
Millennium, or even to the end of time. 
To discern and to attain and keep the ideal 
balance between the two opposite tenden- 
cies may, perhaps, be beyond the possibili- 
ties of man’s imperfect intellectual and 
moral constitution. 

But then it by no means follows that we 
are to make no attempt at any approximate 
adjustment of these tendencies in our 
practical religious working. When mipis- 
ters and churches sce at any time that, 
through the peculiar manuer of preaching 
and other efforts for the advancement of 
religion, the tide of excited feeling is rising 
tu a hight which may endanger the health- 
ful character of the whole movement, and 
even run into some fanatical extravagance, 
to the prejudice of religion itself, it must 
then be the duty of the more considerate 
and sober to do what can wisely te done 
to lead the too susceptible to calm and de- 
liberate thought and to produce a spirit of 
wholesome moderation. There have been 
and will, doubtless, be sgain seasons of ex- 
cessive zeal—excessive because unnatural 
and overstrained. In such circumstances, 
the duty of chastening and directing the 
enthusiasm that chances to rule the hour 
is manifest; but when the spirit of conserv- 
atism is so far in the ascendant that it 
verges toward indifference and wordli- 
ness, producing spiritual languor and in- 
efliciency in the use of the divinely-ap- 
pointed means of grace, it must be the 
duty of all to do what can rationally be 
done to quicken the fervor of Christian 
hearts by the more earnest presentation of 
those views of truth and duty which are 
best fitte® to stir and warm the soul. 











What, then, is the obvious significance 
of the statistical returns to which we have 
referred as regards the present spiritual 
condition of the great body of evangelical 
churches? Do not these returns unmis- 
takably indicate a marked absence of that 
deep and general warmth and vigor of 
Christian life which, according to all expe- 
rience, stands directly related to frequent 
conversions and numerous additions to 
churchmembership? Do they not seem to 
show very clearly that it is for stimulants, 
and not for anodynes, that the spiritual con- 
dition of the great body of the churches is 
now crying out? More than a score of 
years have passed since, in 1857—1858, a 
grand flood-tide of religious influence over- 
flowed the whole country, richly vitalizing 
in its influence and, productive of very 
precious and enduring fruits. That “time 
of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lerd” was generally regarded as even sin- 
gulatly free from artificial and unhealthful 
excitement. It began in the depths of 
thoughtful and prayerful souls unconnected 
with each other, and simultaneously in 
places widely separated. It went forward, 
for many months, with few extraordinary 
measures of any kind, and chiefly in con- 
nection with prayer-imeetings and lay labor, 
as supplementing preaching and pastoral 
work. The multiplied religious services 
seemed desirable, not to stimulate religious 
feeling, but rather to give already full 
hearts free and natural expression. More 
than 200,000 hopeful conversions were 
reported that year and large accessions to 
the churches continued for some imme- 
diately succeeding years; and among those 
so added were many who have since proved 
foremost in Christian work and constituted 
the strength of their particular organiza- 
tions. Many faithful ministers, and home 
and foreign missionaries, and laymen who 
have devoted time and influence and wealth 
to the Christian cause have dated the 
beginning of their religious life from that 
interesting period. The famous Fulton- 
street Prayer-mecting then had its origin. 
In short, that was regarded as a remarkably 
pure, effective, and fruitful Yrevival of 
religion, which gave a new impulse to Chris- 
tian life and work in the ebhurches. The 
contrast between that year and the last, for 
example, it is painful to contemplate. 

What, then, is the duty of the hour, 
both for ministers and churches? No one 
believes that the work of the Divine Spirit 
for the advancement of the Kingdom of 
Christ proceeds on principles of  arbi- 
trary sovereigniy. The promises in rela- 
tion to this are without any limitation of 
time; as valid one day, or month, or year as 
another. When spring-tides of spiritual 
life set in on any church or churches, it is 
in accordance with the plainiy stated 
laws of that life as we find them in the 
teachings of Christ and the apostles. The 
lively and intelligent apprehension of divine 
things as revealed in the Scriptures, hearts 
warm witi faith and love and pouring out 
their Christian affections daily before the 
Mercy Seat, together with earnest and ap- 
propriate activities—these are the perma- 
nent conditions of the spiritual bea]th and 
vigor by which particular churches and the 
great fellowship of churches become pow- 
erful for good and the progress of spiritual 
religion is insured. If the Gospel be stead- 
ily preached, and the other ordinary means 
of grace are enjoyed, and yet those who 
bear the name of Christ are not making 
themselves daily felt as the salt of the 
earth—are not fervent in spirit, not growing 
in likeness to Christ, and not moving others 
to receive him—there can be no doubt that 
the pulses of Christian life are beating 
feebly and that the necessary conditions of 
spiritual health and power are not fulfilled. 
There is manifest and urgent need of the 
true reviving of religion. 

In such a condition of things there are 
two methods in which such a reviving of 
religion may be sought. There may be an 
immediate resort to some kind of 
extraordinary measures for the  pur- 
pose of producing a special and outward 
religious movement, by stimulating agen- 
cies. The results of this method are 
likely to be superficial in their nature and 
transient in duration. The other is that of 
beginning a quiet, but earnest and wisely- 
direvted effort to awaken in the very depths 
of Christian hearts a consciousness of the 








ingratitude and sin involved in the want of 
vigorous spiritual life, and of fidelity to 
Christ, as his representatives before the 
world. It is here commonly that the true 
reviving of religion has its origin, in deep 
searchings of heart and sincere contrition 
and self-abasement in view of personal 
lukewarmness and neglect. If this point 
has been reached, conscience will not fail 
to reveal the reason why prayer is not 
effectual, and spiritual life languishes, and 
religion loses ground. ‘The next step, 
therefore, will naturally be a new and 
deeper self-devotion, with tears of tender- 
ness and of quickened love and trust. Now 
religion has reviced. Now prayer has be- 
come effectual, and the pulses of spiritual 
life have begun once more to beat with 
energy. Now a genial warmth in the spir- 
itual atmosphere is felt on every side. 
Hard hearts are softened and become sus- 
ceptible. The interests of man’s higher 
nature assume a new importance in the 
common thought and reclaim the place 
from which the spirit of worldliness had in 
great part crowded them. In short, it is 
now clearly seen that the Spirit of God and 
the word of his truth, working together, 
under the right conditions, are converting 
irreligious men to Christ and raising higher 
the standard of Christian life and action. 

Is not, then, the answer to the question 
What is the duty of the hour? quite obvi. 
ous? Are not both ministers and churches 
most imperatively called upon to look fairly 
in the face the condition of things in the 
sphere of spiritual life among us, as exhib 
ited in those reports of unfruitfulness 
and want of progress which have been so 
widely noticed with apparent surprise by 
the religious press? Now that the great 
political struggle (which has to so great an 
extent rightfully demanded attention) is 
over for the present, is it not a favorable 
time in which to concentrate Christian 
thought and feeling on the undeniable fact 
that the Christian churches of different 
names seem to be too nearly standing still, 
when everything in the state of our own coun- 
try, and the world at large, and in the indi- 
cations of Divine Providence is calling 
urgently for even exceptional self-devotion 
and loyalty to Christ? Surely, no one can 
be so conservative as to be satisfied with the 
present aspect of things, or to doubt that 
there is need (a need that is great and press 
ing) of deeper and more concentrated relig- 
ious earnestness, of larger and holier desire 
for the saving of men’s souls, and the in- 
crease of faith and love, and all best forms 
of practical religion among the disciples of 
Christ. Nothing, so far as man can see, 
but a true and widespread reviving of pure 
religion, in its Christlike spirit and power, 
can save our own country or furnish the 
men and means that are necded to save the 
world. 





THE LATE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN 
COUNCIL. 


BY PROF. RK. W. PATTERSON, D.D. 





Tue proceedings of the recent Presby- 
terian Council in Philadelphia were highly 
interesting and important. The able pape-s 
that were read in the Council were listened 
to with great satisfaction by those present; 
and, as far as published, have been read 
with avidity by many thoughtful people. 
But there are questions to be settled that 
will have a vital bearing on the usefulness 
of future councils, if not upon the desirable- 
ness of the continuance of these convoca- 
tions. 

1. What isoris to be the general object 
of these councils? Are they designed to 
consolidate the Presbyterians of the world 
in devotion to and defense of their distinct 
ive doctrines and polity, apart from the 
question as to the principles on which the 
several Presbyterian families are organized 
and operated in relation to the conserva- 
tion and extension of vital godliness? In 
other words, is it to be more a question, in 
respect to the constituency and discussions 
of these convocations, What will tend most 
effectually to fortify the creeds and meth. 
ods of government adopted by the reformed 
churches? than What principles of ad- 
ministration and discipline will be best 
adapted to promote the practical purity and 
spirituality of the churches? Are the lines 
in regard to membership to be drawn chief- 
ly or entirely according to subscriptions to 





documents expressing articles of faith? or 
is it to be inquired also whether the bodies 
represented require of their ministers and 
individual members credible evidence of 
personal piety? Are only those bodies to 
be acknowledged as parts of the constitu- 
ency whose acting membership not only 
are baptized as Christians, but credibly tvon- 
fess Christ from the heart as regenerated per- 
sons? or are those bodies that admit all 
baptized persons to full communion in the 
Church to be recognized as sound Presbyte- 
rians? If the latter, then the further ques- 
tion will arise: Is the bond of sympathy and 
union in the Council as strong as that 
which exists between many Presbyterians 
and several branches of the Christian 
Church that.are not Presbyterian, either in 
doctrine or polity? 

2. Is the Westminster Confession of Faith 
to be regarded as the principal test in the 
admission of representatives to the Council? 
Probably this would not be affirmed in 
words. But, as the influential members of 
the Council have been, thus far, from the 
Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain, and 
Ireland, and the United States, by whom 
the Westminster Confession is held as the 
Standard of Faith, this symbol is liable to 
be allowed special, if not exclusive weight 
in its doctrinal judgments; and, if I mis- 
take not, it was practically treated as the 
test in the case of the Cumberland Presby- 
terians, although technical objections of 
another kind were urged, in the late meet- 
ing, to the admission of this thoroughly 
Evangelical Presbyterian denomination. 
That the real objection was not a technical, 
but adoctrinal one, is evident both from the 
fact that the loudest objectors were from 
the Southern United States, including the 
region where the Cumberland controversy 
arose, and from attempts that have been 
made in some of our papers, since the late 
Council, to show that the Cumberland 
Presbyterians are not Calvinistic. Now, in 
these discussions it has been alleged against 
the Calvinism of this Presbyterian body 
that they have omitted from their Confes- 
sion some of the articles in the Westminster 
Confession. But those articles were omitted 
for the avowed reason that the Cumberlands 
regarded them as teaching fatalism, which 
the objectors allege was a mistaken judg- 
ment in respect to the import of the articles 
in question. But, if I understand the 
objectors rightly, they themselves would 
reject the said articles if they under- 
stood them as the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rians did and still do. Is not the 
difference, then, at least, mainly one of in- 
terpretation, and not one of declared faith, 
The Cumberland Confession does not dis- 
avow every form of Calvinism, whatever 
may be true of members of that com- 
munion. Is not the charge against them, 
then, that they do not accept all the articles 
of the Westminster Confession? But is the 
Westminster Confession the final test of 
Calvinism? It is certain that the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians hold to the persever 
ance of the saints (in which they are not 
Arminian); and from this and other prem- 
ises in their Confession it would be easy to 
prove them logically Calvinistic, though 
not Old School, in their theology. But, if it 
should be conceded that they are not at all 
points thoroughly Calvinistic, it is, at least, 
as clear that they are not in several respects 
Arminians, And the like might probably 
be made to appear in rekition to some 
bodies that were represented in the late 
Council. The question is: Must all Pres- 
byterian bodies that are represented in the 
Council hold a well-adjusted system of 
Calvinism, substantially according to the 
terms of the Westminster Confession? Or 
shall‘ the Council be used as a club to 
belabor Evangelical Presbyterians that may 
have had conflicts with some bodies that 
accept the Westminster Confession as at 
once Calvinistic and as not involving fatal- 
ism? There are good Calvinists who 
accept the Heidelberg Catechism, but can- 
not subscribe to the Westminster Confes- 
sion, and the articles of the Free Church 
of Italy are by no means up to the West- 
minster Standards. 

8. Is it any part of the object of the 
Council to represent the substantial unity of 
Presbyterianism as it exists in the world? 

If so, then how comes it to pass that 
nine-tenths of the late Council were re- 
quired to suppress their convictions and 
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their devotional impulses by consenting to 
sing only of a Saviour to come, nay, of no 
Saviour at all, to satisfy the demands of a 
small faction who would not even sit and 
listen to others singing the praises of Him 
who died and rose again? Is it to be the 
condition of the worship of future councils, 
not professing tob. achurch, that they shall 
conform altogether to the narrowest views of 
worship that are held by any of their mem- 
bers? If so itis time the Presbyterians of 
the world should know what sort of a basis 
itis on which their representatives are to 
meet and worship God; whether they are to 
‘speak to one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs,” or to go back and 
sing only under the veil of that covenant 
which has ‘‘ decayed and waxed old and 
vanished away.” 

4. Again, is it to be understood that in these 
councils there shall be no visible ‘‘com- 
munion of saints” in the administration 
and reception of the Lord’s Supper? What 
sort of a front do Presbyterians present to 
the world when they meet together and 
openly disfellowship one another, ostensi- 
bly on the technical ground that they are 
not a church, but really because a fraction 
of them are too bigoted to sit down with 
their brethren at the table of their common 
Lord? I remember being told by one of 
our missionaries at Beirut that there was 
one thing the missionaries were ashamed to 
have their native converts know, and that 
was that the Presbyterians at Damascus 
would not commune with the Presbytcrians 
at Beirut. But are our Presbyterian Coun- 
cils to refuse to recognize their common 
feilowship because a few members will nct 
even consult with the rest if they celebrate 
the Lord's death together in their presence, 
or without their presence? Are we to be 
thus disgraced in future before the outside 
world and the Roman Catholic world? It 
isa very thin pretext, behind which it is 
attempted to veil our dishonor, that the 
Council is not a church. Neither were the 
Old and New School Assemblies organically 
one church when they held joint commun- 
ions. It istime such weak apologies were 
abandoned, and the facts were looked in the 
face as they are. 

Other similar questions might be pro- 
posed; but I have said enough for the 
Iam by no means unfriendly to 
the continuance of the Pan-Presbyterian 


present, 


Councils, if they can be so conducted as to 
promote vital godliness and a truly catholic 
Christianity 


But plainness of speech is 
demanded where these sacred interests are 
threatened, May it be the tendency aud 
result of these councils to broaden and 
deepen the channel of Christian charity 
and hasten the day when all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity shall glority 
God with one heart and tongue. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE NORTHWEST, CHICAGO, 
THE SUNDAY OPENING OF LIBRA. 
RIES AND MUSEUMS 

IN BOSTON. 





BY THE REV. Cl r''s F. THWING, 





THE question vi tu + vpening of libraries 
and museums on Suudiy is peither a new 
nor a seldom debated question in the Puritun 
metropolis. The first discussion coucerning 
the opening of the Boston Public Library on 
the Sabbath Day arose in 1859, and within 
the limits of seventeen years occurred no 
Jess than ten separate struggles over the 
proposition. In October, 1859, the trustees 
voted, without a dissenting voice, that it is 
inexpedicnt to open the Library on Sun- 
day. For the succeeding five years the 
question rested. In 1864 a conference of 
the Committee of the City Council on the 
Library and of the trustees resuited in the 
sane The year a 
similar movement was likewise ineffective. 
But on the 22d of May, 1867, the trustees 
voted unanimously that it is practicable—if 
in the view of thecity government it is de 
siral le—toopen the reading-room of the Li- 
brary ou Sunday from two o'clock to ten. 
But this conclusion failed of execution by 
the decision of the city solicitor that it was 
contrary to the Sunday laws of the Common- 
wealth. The question was thus transferred to 
the Siaie louse. Atthe next four sessions 
of the Geucral Court it was discussed before 
committees, as Vell asin the lowerand the up- 
per house; yet the discussions and balloting 
ellecied uo Change in the statuie. In 1572 


decision. following 





an order passed the City Council, by a ma- 
jority of twelve, to the effect that the Library 
should be opened; but this order was vetoed 
by the mayor. After these various strug- 
gles, of which those referred to are only 
specimens, on Sunday, the 9th of February, 
1878, the reading-room of the Library was 
opened to the public. It has since remained 
open each Sabbath Day for ten hours. 

Its periodicals number about four hun" 
dred, whose character covers every grade 
from the Westminster Review to the Wide 
Awake, The average number of readers a 
month is twenty thousand, and the average 
per Sunday is slightly Jess than on other 
days. In 1876-7 it was four hundred and 
eighty-seven; in 1877-8, four hundred and 
ninety-one; in 1878-9, five hundred and six; 
and 1879-80, five hundred and thirty-seven. 
The readers are mainly men; and, judging 
from their appearance, those whose daily 
work would forbid their use of the reading- 
room on other days, except perhaps in the 
evening 

The managers of the Boston Museum of 
the Fine Arts have pursued a policy some- 
what more liberal than marked the earlier 
years of the contest in reference to the 
Sunday opening of the Public Library. 
Soon after the building was opened to the 
public on any day it was opened on Sunday 
also. The average of Sunday visitors in 
1877 was fourteen hundred and twenty-nine; 
of Saturday (as Sunday, a free day), sixtcen 
hundred and one. In 1878 the average fell 
on Sunday to eleven hundred and forty- 
six, and on Saturday to eleven hundred and 
sixteen. Recently the number has greatly 
increased, approaching on certain Sundays 
to no less than four thousand. The visitors 
on Sunday, as the visitorson other days, 
embrace those of nearly every degree of 
social standing. The large majority are 
from ‘‘ the masses”; a few are those little 
aecustomed to sights of the beautiful io 
either Nature or art; and a few also are, as 
an attendant said to me, those who live at 
the South End and consider themselves very 
respectable. 

The problem of Sunday opening has 
lately been transferred across the Charles. 
The liberal policy which succeeded on the 
eastern side of the river only after many 
struggies in Cambridge has at once accom- 
plished its aim. At the beginning of the 
last summer the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, commonly known as the Agassiz 
Museum, was thrown open to the public on 
Sunday, as on other days. Although its 
vast collections have been publicly exhibit- 
ed for a decade and although the number 
of visitors of recent years has not been 
large, on preser Sundays Professor Agas- 
siz writes me ‘‘we have a great many.” 
An exact estimate, however, is impossible, 
as no account is kept. 

The movement has also reached another 
department of Harvard University. The 
Library was on the first Sunday of October 
opened to students for the first time in its 
history. In recent years the College papers 
have frequently contained allusions to the 
advantages of opening the Library on the 
Sabbatb; but the resolve of the authorities 
seems finally to have beep made without 
the pressure of any special discussion 
among the students, The libraries and 
reading-rooms of a few colleges are open on 
Sunday; but of only a few. Among these 
few that of Vassar is pre-eminent, of whose 
books on Sabbath afternoons the young 
women make much use. The number of 
readers in the Harvard Library the first three 
Sundays since its opening averaged fifty 
eight. The number depends somewhat on 
the sun. Onpleasant Sabbath afternoons it 
will prove to be far less than on stormy. It 
is probable, however, that the number will 
never be large. A greater proportion of 
the students of Harvard than of most cole 
leges spend their Sabbaths at their homes, 
in towns adjoining Cambridge. The Li- 
brary also allows students to draw books 
and magazines for perusal iu their rooms 
on Sunday, to be returned on Monday 
morning. The undergraduates, moreover, 
support from their own purses a well-fur- 
nisbed reading-room. For these three 
reasous it is believed that the number avail- 
ing themselves of their Sunday privileges 
in the Harvard Library will include only a 
small proportion of the students. 


Although these facts, never befoyp 











numerous to allow the drawing of any im- 
pressions of much value; yet they tend to 
prove the truth of the conclusion that what 
the people who are not interested specially 
in the Sabbath as a Christian institution de- 
mand on Sunday is not intellectual instruc- 
tion, but recreation, amusement. For one 
who on that day visits the Art Museum fif- 
teen Bostonians go to a ride or walk into 
the country; and for one who reads the 
reviews and papers in the Public Library 
two wander in the galleries, looking at 
pictures, statues, and Egyptian images. 
While the few demand and receive on the 
Sabbath opportunities of intellectual train- 
ing forbidden them on other days, the 
many use the ‘‘ freer Sunday ” for pleasure 
and recreation. 

It seems, also, to be clear that the use 
made of these Sunday privileges is, in gen- 
eral, legitimate. They afford means of 
either instruction or recreation to those 
who are denied them on the six days, If 
the advantages of these Sunday openings 
have not proved-to be as great as their 
advocates once claimed, the evil results are 
not yet seen to be so disastrous as their 
opponents foreboded. 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 





THE NATION. 


BY WILLIAM J. KR, TAYLOR, D.D. 








THE sentiment of nationality, the convic- 
tion that we are a nation, has taken a firmer 
hold upon the people of the United States 
since the last Presidential election and it 
was one of the grand motives of the late 
Thanksgiving Day. Laws are made by 
legislators; constitutions and bills of rights 
are framed by conventions, chosen for those 
purposes; and government is administered 
by the official servants of the people. But 
government itsclf is of ‘‘God, who hath 
made of one blood all nations to dwell on 
the face of the earth,” and whose minister 
the magistrate is. Government and nations 
are alike from God. From the discovery 
and settlement of this continent, all through 
our colonial and republicau history, we 
have seen the actual processes by which, 
in the comparatively short space of 
five or six generations, He has been 
fusing into one living mass, _ this 
new nation, which quickly assimilates all 
foreizu elements and combines them in that 
young, vigorous, progressive, and dominant 
nationality which the world respects as 
preeminently American. Our old Latin 
motto, # Pluribus Unum, represents an im- 
mense solidarity of more than forty-eight 
millions of people made into one, almost 
within the memories of some living men. 
The great modern empires of the globe— 
Russia, Austria, Turkey—are made up of 
separate kingdoms and peoples, who have 
been forced under imperial rule by the 
sword, without fusion of races or lan- 
guages. But such ‘‘a spectacle to the world 
and to angels and to men” has not been 
witnessed upon this earth since Christ was 
born in Bethlehem as the making of this new 
nation before the eyes of all men. It would 
have been impossible elsewhere, because it 
required a continent for its creation; nor 
could it have been done if Christ had not 
come, because then the most potent element 
of this fusion, which is Christianity, would 
have been lacking. It is, therefore, the 
duty of all Christian citizens to recognize 
this fact of American nationality, which 
has been confirmed by the results of a 
tremendous civil war and by the repeated 
and last verdicts of the people at the polls. 
God has made us not a league, nor a con- 
federacy, nor an alliance of peoples and of 
states; but a veritable uation. 

Moreover, we are historically and distinct- 
ively, if not constitutionally aad entirely, 
a Protestant nation. Our liberties, laws, ad- 
ministrations, principles, habits, and spirit 
are pre-eminently Protestant. The open 
Bible and tolerant Christianity are the 
strongholds of our freedom and democratic- 
republican institutions. It might have been 
far different; for it was only one hundred 
and fifty years ago since it was very doubt- 
ful whether France or England should con- 
trol the destinies of North America. Mean- 
time, we have acquired vast territories from 
Roman Catholic power—from France, from 
Spain, from Mexico, and from Greek- 
Church Russia. The Roman Catholic 
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United States; yet not out of proportion to 
the immigration from Papal lands. But 
what would this country bave been had 
that hierarchy, with such governments and 
nationalities as it chiefly comes from, been 
the formative power and the ruling relig- 
ious element of this continent? Would the 
United States of to-day been possible? 

Another prime lesson of the times is the 
duty of transmitting this great inheritance 
not only intact, but more powerful and 
glorious, to succeeding generations. If 
** government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth,” they must will it and must preserve 
it against all foreign and domestic foes. 
Our greatest dangers are from our own 
dissensions, corruptions, and apostasies; 
from the decay of public conscience, 
morals, and patriotism, and religious life; 
from luxury, extravagance, and self-indulg- 
ence; and from the degradation of politics 
and statesmanship, by slander and bribery 
and the power of badmen. The reckless- 
ness of party spirit in a great national can- 
vass periodically brings such evils to the 
front. Some of our purest and greatest 
men have been subjected to the fiery ordeal 
which keeps many more, who are as good 
and strong, from all active concern in 
politics. Fortunately, the good sense and 
sober second thought of our people may 
generally be trusted to right these wrongs, 
although frequently it comes too late. “ It 
was the exprobation of Athens,” says the 
old Puritan, Thomas Adams, ‘‘that she 
suffered those mento die in exile, igno- 
miny, and oblivion that with virtuous 
endeavors had raised her up on the pillars 
of herfame. Miltiades, Aristides, Solon, 
Phocion—where lived they? where lie 
they?” The good fame of our public men 
is the property ofethe nation. God has 
given us many such, whose faults are 
buried with them and whose good works 
live in the Republic—men to whom old 
Rome would have built triumphal arches 
and given places in her Pantheon. But 
here we first crucify our public serv- 
ants alive, and then we crown them 
dead. How much better would it be to 
treat them fairly and justly while they live, 
and yet hold them strictly to their account 
as stewards of their sacred trusts. It is 
well that we have not been a second time 
brought to a crisis like that which four 
years ago nearly wrecked the Union; but 
even the strain to which the late election 
has put us shows that we need all the 
wisdom and patience and strength of the 
best statesmen and the best men of all 
parties to keep this republic free end 
secure. 


“ The land which freemen till, 
Which sober-suited freedom chose ; 
A land where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will; 


“ a land of settled government; 

A land of free and old renown, 

Where freedom slowly setties down 

From precedent to precedent.” 

Finally, we cannot be two mindful of and 
grateful fér the moral discipline of this 
great nation. God treats the nution 
as ‘‘a huge moral personage,” as John 
Milton calls it, subject to his laws and 
responsible at his throne. No nation can 
be really great nor safe which is not true to 
those moral and religious issues which are 
inextricably mixed up with its governmeut, 
civilization, society, and historic progress. 
They cannot be kept out of politics, for 
politics and politicians will not let them 
alone. They touch at every point—the 
Mormon problem; the Indian question; 
Chinese immigration; the labor crises; the 
public-school system; the appropriation of 
public money to sectarian charities, and re- 
formatories, and educational institutions; 
army and navy chaplaincics; Sunday laws; 
the excise, license, local option, prohibitoe 
ry liquor laws; and other methods of deal 
ing with vice and morality. Like slavery 
and free speech in former days, such ques- 
tions resist compromise and will not stay 
settled until they are settled right. They are 
parts of our moral discipline as a nation, 
and, therefore, they ought to be patriotic- 
ally and conscientiously put upon those 
righteous foundations which will prove our 
fitness for our trust. 

Newakk, N. J. 








One of the grandest pleasures in target- 
shooting consists in the fact that the target 
can’t shoot back. 
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THE BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
“QLD AND NEW THEOLOGIES.” 


-BY PROF GEORGE R, CROOKS, D.D., 
OF DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


(DELIVERED 1x TREMONT TEMPLE, JaN. 17TH, 1881.) 


Tue LECTURE. 


Tue signs of a demand for a new theology 
are so many that he who runs may read them. 
As specimens, let us quote afew. A leading 
Baptist minister of this country says: ‘‘Doubt- 
less there will be in the future a new theology, 
an outgrowth of the old, an expansion and 
deepening of sacred truth made precious to 
the Church by many centuries of rich experi- 
ence.” Dr. Crosby is quoted as saying that it 
‘‘would be wise to broaden the terms of sub- 
scription necessary to churchmembership and 
church ministry.”” This would be a letting go 
of some ideas once sacredly cherished. A 
leader of the English Congregationalists, J. 
Baldwin Brown, expresses a desire to ‘‘seea 
great dogmatist once more.” In the spring of 
1878 the United Presbyterians of Scotland 
added supplementary declarations to the West- 
minster Confession, which practically nullified 
some of its important statements. Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor, who has passed from Presbyterian 
ism to Congregationalism, in commenting on 
this action, has expressed the hope for ‘“‘a 
shorter, simpler, less metaphysical, and more 
comprehensive creed.’? Principal Shairp, of 
8t. Andrew’s, Scotland, echoes the opinions of 
the Americans quoted. ‘ It needs no divine,” 
he writes, *‘to teil us that this century will 
not pass without a great breaking up of the 
great dogmatie structures that have held ever 
since the Reformation or the succeeding age. 
From many sides at once a simplifying of the 
code, a revision of the Standards, is being de- 
manded.”’ Dr. Philip Schaff, in the Presbyte- 
rian Alliance at Edinburgh, pract cally called 
for a recasting of the confessional statements 
of the Reformed Churches, saying: ‘ Every 
age must produce its own theology, adapted 
to its peculiar condition and wants. Thus we 
have a patristic theology, a scholastic theolo- 
gy, a Reformation thelogy, and a modern 
Evangelical theology, not to speak of the vari- 
ous shades of denominational theologies. 
Divive truth, as revealed in the Scriptures, is 
unchangeably the rame to-day, yesterday, and 
forever; but it must be ever reproduced, new- 
ly appropriated, and represented in all its 
pa es. Every true progress in theology is 
conditioned by a deep study and understand- 
ing of the Word of God, that is ever new and 


renewing the Church, and will ever remain ! 
the infallible and inexhaustible fountain of " 


revealed truth. The Scriptures may have been 
studied more intensely and devoutly in former 
ages; but they never were studied so exten- 
sively and with such an array of facilities and 
advantages as at the present age. Every 
prog ess in exegesis must have its effect upon 
systematic theology and the symbolic state- 
meut of trust.”—(’- Harmony of the Reformed 
Confessions,”’ pp. 36, 37.) 

What is the meaning of all this? Are the 
foundations of the truth giving way? Is this 
reaching out after new formulas of faith a 
symptom of dissatisfaction with the verities of 
Scripture? Is it a sign of religious progress 
or of religous decay? Were this call for re- 
statement of doctrine accompanied with a dis- 
position to abandon Scripture, it might excite 
alarm; but they who utter the call profess, 
and we may believe possess, a deep reverence 
for the Word of God. Let u:; observe, however: 

All theology 1s progressive. It has advanced 
from delicate germs to its present stately 
growth. We can, as we go back along the line 
of the Christian ages, stop at the successive 
points of time when the present accepted doc- 
trines of the Church, one after the other, 
reached a definite form. In the history of our 
relivion, Scripture is original; systems of 
doctrine are derivative. Scripture is divine ; 
thevlogy is human. We all know that the 
doctrinal systems are the product of the action 
of the human reason upon the contents of tie 
Word of God. Sometimes truths of the Gospel 
have been obscured for ages and recovered 
again, as iv the Protestant Reformation. That 
justification is by faith alone and that Scrip- 
ture is the sole standard of appeal in maiters 
of faith are the doctrinal positions for the 
reassertion of which we ave indebted to the 
fathers of the Reformation. Their present 
prominence is not much over three hundred 
years old; and yet they have been so power- 
fully operative that they have changed the 
character of moderv civilization. On these 
two, es corner-stoves, the fabric of Protestant 
thevlory has been built. We owe, therefore, 
whatever is distinctive of Protestant culture, 
society, politics to doctrinal ideas, whose 
formulation, as we possess them in our creeds, 
is comparatively recent. The truths are old, 
as old as the Gospel ; but they have had a resur- 
rection unto life. 

It-does not follow, because we admit that 
theology is progressive, that we are ready to 
forsake old faiths. It does not follow, because 
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leaders, such as we have quoted, desire re- 
statements of points in their doctrinal confes- 
sions, that they are about to surrender the 
substance of orthodox doctrine. It does not 
follow, because they desire to relegate some of 
the matters of belief to the category of matters 
of opivion, that they are about to surrender 
the essentials of Christianity. 

“Every man,” says Neander, profoundly, 
“is in one sense an historical production. The 
ideas which form his life have come to him 
through the course of development in which 
he moves.””> And so we may claim that every 
theology isa historical production. Whether 
clearly scriptural or divergent from Scripture, 
it represents some tendency rooted in human 
nature and of which we can give an Istorical 
account. But of that body of doctrine in 
which the Protestant Charches agree we may 
say that it is hallowed to us by the prayers and 
labors of sainted men; the blood of martyrs 
has sealed it ; the nations that have risen under 
its inspiration to high planes of civilization are 
witnesses of its power. How then are we to 
explain the present unrest ? 

It is not easy to give all the answers to this 
question; but a notice of some facts in the 
religious movement of the century may heip us 
toward some answers. What is essentially 
religion? Is it right knowledge? If so, piety 
is the equivalent of orthodoxy. Is it right 
external practice? if so, piety is the equiva- 
lent of morality. Oris ita right feeling toward 
Gcd and maa. If so, then piety is the equiva- 
lent of a certain inner life. In this sense piety 
is conditioned by knowledge and works itself 
out in moral practice. The characteristic of 
the religious revival which we have inherited 
from the past century is that it has drawn 
attention to the true center of subjective 
religion. That center it makes to be the sense 
of forgiveness, or, asit is sometimes expressed, 
the consciousness of redemption. Religion, 
under its teaching, appears less as a dogma to 
be received than asa life to be lived. Thus 
we have experimental Christianity, as distin- 
guished from catechetical Christianity or 
sacramental Christianity. But this change in 
the view of subjective Christianity has led on 
to anew view of objective Christianity. Those 
doctrines which minister to life—the atone- 
ment, its freeness and fullness, the immediacy 
of the divine answer to faith and the direct 
action of the spirit at the moment of 
regeneration — have come forward into 
prominence, Thus our later and living the- 
olozy is atheology of the spirit. The growth 
of subjective religion in this form has not 
only projected into prominence correspond 
ing doctrines of theology, but has tended to 
obscure others, which were once considered 
of paramount importance. This revival of 
subjective religion was, however, but a return 
to the first period of the Reformation—the 
period of its glow, its ardor, its early experi- 
ence of redemption—without the mediatory 
offices of the Church. Luther had made the 
exegetical discovery that ‘‘the just shall live 
by faith’? long before he had transiated his 
exegesis intoexperience. During his long and 
memorable journey to Rome, and especially in 
his hours of weariness and sickness, the Paul- 
ine formula, “ the just shall live by faith,” was 
continually present to his mind. Not till he 
had personally appropriated Christ’s merits by 
faith waa the Reformation born in him; the 
discarding of the Latin Church doctrine of 
penance and of the mediatorial character of 
the priesthood following therefrom of necessi- 
ty. The recovery of theidea of the priesthood 
of the people, to which be was led voth by 
Scripture and his experience of redemption, 
delivered the Church from the bondage of a 
thousand years. The Reformation, as it was 
torn in Luther, was a heart-birth, as well asa 
brain-birth. Its material principle, justifica- 
tion by faith, pointed toa fact of the inner life ; 
its formal principle, the supreme authority of 
Scripture, pointed to the light which guides us 
to that fact. But the scholastic babits in 
which- the leaders of the Reformation were 
trained were too strong for them. There fol- 
lowed the period of glow and a new life a 
period of cold confessionalism, of distrust and 
disseusions, of the strife of conservative and 
radical reform ; a period marked by a tendency 
to consolidate almost every theological opinion 
into an authoritative dozma. Each church was 
gatbered as into a fortress, and the walls of the 
confessions were built up bigh, so that those 
who were within might not get out and those 
who were without might not get in. In a 
word, it was a period in Protestantism of alien- 
ation and mutual repelleacy. 

In the nature of the case, such a condition of 
the churches could not last. A prophet might 
have predicted such a religious revival as would 
loosen the tightness of coufessional bonds. 
In the middle of the last century there came 
such « renewal of the Cburch’s life. State 
Churchman and Dissenter, Calvinist and 
Ariminian alike shared ip its blessings. Though 
ite resulte are gathered irto organized form in 
only ecclesiastical communion, it was limited 
to no one. Its first effect was, th“ough increase 





of catholicity, to weaken the binding power of 
separative dogmas. I may be allowed, I trust, 
in this presence to quote one of the leaders of 
the Evangelical movement, John Wesley. In 
a letter to a friend, he writes: “ You have ad- 
mirably expressed what I mean by an opinion, 
as contradistinguished from an essential doc- 
trine. Whatever is compatible with love 
to Christ and a work of grace is an opinion” 
(* Journal,’”? May 16th, 1765). Andagain: “I 
am sick of opinions. I am weary to bear them. 
My soul loathes this frothy food. Give me solid 
and substantial religion. Give me an humble, 
gentle lover of God and man; a man full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy; a man laying himself 
out in the work of faith, the patience of 
hope, and the labor of love. Let my soul 
be with these Christians, wheresoever they 
are and whatsoever opinion they are of’’ 
(“A Further Appeal to Men of Reason and 
Religion,’’ section iv, 10). Once more, for the 
words of this teacher, though spoken more 
than one hundred and thirty years ago, 
singularly coincide with the temper of our 
times. ‘It is a poor excuse to say: ‘Oh! but 
the peopleare brought into severa) erroneous 
opinions.’ It matters not a straw whether they 
are or not (I speak of such opinions as do not 
touch the foundations). It is searecly worth 
while to spend ten words about it. Whether 
they embrace this religious opinion or that is 
no more concern to me than whether they em- 
brace this or that eystem of astronomy. Are 
they brought to holy tempers and holy lives? 
This is mine and should be your inquiry, since 
on this both social and personal happiness de- 
pend—bappiness temporal and eternal’’ (‘4 
Further Appeal to Men of Reason and Re- 
ligion,’”? sec. iv, par. 14) Thus we may say 
that one of the early fruits of the Evangelical 
revival was a discrimination between the 
essential and the unessential in dogma ; be- 
tween the credenda and the cogitanda; be- 
tween those facts of the creed which minister 
more directly to the life and those which, 
whether determined in one way or another, left 
the life untouched. 

‘Lhere has run parallel with this practical 
revival a correspondent movement of relizious 
philosophy. Schleiermacher, who drew his 
religious life from Moravianism, lays down 
the principle ‘‘ that the essence of religion is 
not knowledge, but feeling. He defines ielig- 
fon to be rooted in the absolute feeling of 
dependence and of a conscious relatiousi.p to 
God, originating immediately from it.”” .he 
Christian religion is that in which the sense of 
dependence is accompanied by the conscious- 
ness of redemption through the merits of 
Christ. The feeling of dependence in the 
Christian religion becomes a feeling of depend- 
ence on an Infinite Saviour. Grant, if you 
please, that Schleiermacher fell into the error 
of making the Christian consciousness a priin- 
ary souree of doctrine; grant, if you please» 
that this error, by setting aside the Divine 
Word, ends in the corruption of the Christian 
consciousness itself; yet the principle can be 
held with a full recognition of the supreme 
authority of the Scriptures in matters -of 
belief. I, for one, can, therefore, fully agree 
with Van Oosterzee, when he says: ‘ Only 
where objective truth finds a point of contact 
in the subjective consciousness does it become 
the spiritual property of mankind and can it 
thus be properly understood and valued. So 
far, and so far only, docs the Christian con 
sciousness deserve a place among the sources 
of dogmatics. But, since the doctrine of salva- 
tion can be derived neither from reason, nor 
from feeling, nor from conscience, and the 
internal consciousness only attests and con- 
firrs the truth, after having learned it from 
Scripture, this last must always be valued as 
the principal source” (‘‘ Christian Dog 
matics,” Vol. I, sec. 10). If there are Sciip- 
ture truths capable of such subjective attest- 
ation, then they form an important part of 
the whole body of dogma. They furnish a 
common standing-ground for Christisns of 
diverse confessions; nay, more, their com- 
ing forward into prominence must loosev 
the hold of the differentating dormis of the 
churches upon the people. In order that this 
point of attestation may be made clear, let Van 
Oosterzee be quoted again; ‘‘So long as I do 
not consciously accept a truth for myself, it 
remains a truth external to and above mes 
but is not a truth for me and inme. And, 
therefore, the Gospel looks for a point of union 
in man, and finds in it the higiest aspirations 
of his heart, intellect, and conscience. Where 
it is faithfully accepted, a spiritual agreement 
springs up, and consequently an inner con- 
sciousness of truth. This ccnsciousness of 
experiences not only may but must be reck- 
oved among the sources of our knowledge. 
Where it is utterly wantiug, then the most 
accurate knowledge deserves only the name of 
dead knowledge. A mav’s own experience 
leadsto much deeper insight of things than 
the best attested testimony” (“Christian 
Dogmatice,” Vol, I, sec. 10, par. 3). Morrell, 
the author of the “ History of Philosophy in 








the XIXth Century” and of the “ Philosophy 
of Religion,” recognizes this attesting power 
of the Christian consciousness, and finds in 
the neglect of it the source of rationalism. As 
this is a point collateral to the subject of dis 

cussion, he may be cited here. ‘‘ The only dis 
tinct idea,”? says Morrell, ‘‘ which I am. able 
to attach to the term Rationalism is the effort 
to reduce the whole essence of. Christianity to 
a logical or scientific product, and the denial 
of there being anything contained in it be- 
yond the facts which actually are or which 

can be contained in a connected series of 

propositions. The Rationalist begins by laying 

down his propositions in approved form ; he 

goes on next to deduce certain conclusions 

from them ; and then follows up his train of 

reason, step by step, until he has brought his 

entire faith into a complete logical system. 

This system, according to bis view, is Chris- 

tianity ; the profession of its truth is the pro- 

fession of Christianity; and to believe the 

propositions in question is to bea Christian, 

To me, Christianity in its essence appears a 

deep inward life of the soul—a life which can- 

not be accounted for by any scientific analy-is, 

which caunot be expressed in any number of 

propusitions, but which in its evidences, in ite 

conceptions, in its holy impulses and anticipa- 

tions lies quite beyond the region of the logical 

understanding. IZ I possess the Christian life, 

I have the witness of the truth within me. If 

I possess it not, I may, it is true, possess a 

system of formal doctrine ; but that system, 

as it appears to the logical faculty, has much 

the same resemblance to Christianity tiself as 

a skeleton has to a living man”’ (** Philosophy 

of Religion,” Preface, pp. 16,17). If this be 

true, Rationslism isthe divorce of the heart 
from the head in theology. 

One of the great teachers of our age, Nean- 
der, has applied this living principle to the 
interpretation of church history, and thereby 
has reorganized that department of theology. 
To his wind, the history of the Church is before 
allelse the exhibition of divine power in the 
unfolding of the work of redemption; and this 
becomes ‘‘a scuool of Caristian experience, a 
voice sounding through the ages of instruction, 
of doctrine and reproof, for all wno are dis- 
posed to listen.’ “The theology of the heart’’ 
is that to which alone be looks for the pacifica- 
tiov of the clashing confessions of the father- 
land and the victory of Christian truth over 
rationalistic unbelief. I beg atteution to bis 
weighty testimony: “ When, at the commence™ 
ment of my labors,” be writes, ‘1 dedicated 
my work tothe friend who was about to leave 
me, I allixed toit the motto of our common 
theoloxgy and of this exhibition of history: 
* Lectus est, quod theviogum facit,’ We need not 
be ashamed of this maxim® Shame rather to 
tnose who were bold enough to ridicule it. It 
was the watchword of these men who call forth 
theology from the dead forms of sciolasti- 
cism to the living spirit of Gow’s Word” (Pre- 
face to *“Geveral Church History,” second 
edition’. And again be wriies: “As for my 
relation to all who hold the conviction that 
faith in Jesus the Savivur of siuful humanity, 
as it has showw itself since the tirst founding 
of tue Christian Caurcu to be the tountain of 
divine life, will prove itself the saine to the end 
of time,and that from this faith a uew creation 
wiil arise in the Cliristian Cuurch, aud in this 
part of the wold whica bas been preparing 
amidst the storims of spring—to al] such per- 
sons I hope to be bound vy tle bund of 
Christiav fel.owship. B.t t cannot agree with 
the conviction of those amvug them who think 
that this new creation will only be arepetition 
of what took place in the sixteenth or seven- 
tern. centuries, and that the whole dogmatic 
system and the entire mode of contemplating 
human ana divine things must return as itthen 
existed. —( Preface to “* History of lraining and 
Planting the Christian Cuurch "’) 

What dogmatic chan es ..can ler anticipa e1 
he has nowhere placed ou record; but he, 
doubtless, foresaw that the “iheo.ory of the 
heart’? would lift into greater importance 
certain vital doctrines of theology, and reduce 
the infportance of others which have thus far 
stood in the foreground of the Confessions. 
Dr. Philip Schaff, a pupil of Neander, who 
worthily illustrates the catholic spirit of his 
teacher, discussed in 1877, before the Presbyte 
rian Alliance, the desirableness of a new 
Confession of Faith for the great body of 
Reformed Churches. Let me quote his words: 
“The preparation of such a Confession wouid 
afford an excellent opportunity to simplify and 
popularize the Reformed system of doctrine, to 
utter a protest against the peculiar dangers 
and errors of our age, and to exhibit the 
fraternal attitude of this Alliapce to the 
Evangelical Churches which have sprung up 
since the Reformation and have been blessed of 
God. It ought to be truly evangelical—evan- 
gelical-catholic in spirit. A®Confession which 
would intensify Presbyterianism and loosen 
the ties which unite usto other branches of 
Christ’s Church I would regard as a calamity, 
We want a wall to keep off the wolves, and not 
a fence to divide the sheep; we want « 
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declaration of union, not a platform of dis- 
union” (‘The Harmony of the Reformed Con- 
fession,” pp. 60, 61). The following passage is 
entirely in the line of the argument of this 
lecture : ‘‘ No Reformed Synod (at least, on the 
Continent) could now pass the rigorous Canons 
of Dort against Arminianism, which, after a 
temporary defeat, has silently leavened the 
national church of Holland, and which through 
the great Methodist revival has become one of 
the most powerful converting agencies in 
England and America. The five kuotty points 
of Calvinism have lost their point, and have 
been smoothed off by God’s own working in 
the history of the Church.’’—(‘ Harmony of 
Reformed Confession,”’ pp. 49, 50.) 


Thus we have shown that the Evangelical 
revival has changed the relative importance of 
dogmas ; that it has found a secondary basis in 
a philosophy of religion ; that it has led to the 
desire for a closer doctrinal consensus among 
all the churches that hold to the consciousness 
of redemption through faith in Christ as the 
vital fact of Christianity. The time when 
such a desire is likely to be realized is, no doubt, 
far off ; but its expression is not a sign of the 
decadence of the churches. Itis a symptom of 
growth. As for these uneasy, unstable, unset- 
tled teachers, who are blown about by every 
theological wind—who cannot be found to-day 
where they were yesterday and who will not 
be found to-morrow where they are to-day—and 
that other class who court popularity by 
surrendering what they ought to defend, who 
are all things to all men ina sense of which 
Paul never dreamt—the less said about them 
the better. 

It remains to notice the reactions against the 
Evangelical movement, that has now main- 
tained itself for nearly one hundred and fifty 
years. 

1. The Anglo-Catholic revival. This origin- 
ated in the perception that the Evangelical 
movement necessarily meant the downfall of 
sacramental Christianity and the relaxation 
of what are known as strict church principles. 
The universal priesthood of the people, that fs 
an outcome of the pure Evangelical faith, 
implies the extinction of the priestly concep- 
tion of the ministry. John Heory Newman, 
the leader of the Anglo-Catholics, has stated 
very candidly the purpose cherished by himself 
and his associates. ‘‘My battle,’’ he saye, 
“was with liberalism. By liberalism I mean 
the anti-dogmatic principle and its develop- 
ments. From the age of fifteen, dogma has 
been the fundamental principle of my religion. 
1 cannot enter into the idea of any other 
religion. Religion asa mere sentiment is to me 
adream anda mockery” (‘‘Apologia pro Vita 
Sua,” pp. 95, 96). “As to the High Church 
and the Low Church, I thought that one had 
not much more of a logical basis than the 
other; while I had a thorough contempt for 
the Evangelical" (‘‘ Apologia,” p. 91). And 
again: ‘‘ Tbe vital question was: How were we 
to keep the Church from being liberalized? 
There was such apathy on the subject in some 
quarters and such imbecile alarm in others. 

The Bishop of London of the day, an 
active aud open-hearted man, had for years 
been engaged in dilating the high orthodoxy 
of the Church, by the introduction of the 
Evangelical body into places of influence and 
trust ’’ (‘‘ Apologia,” p. 79). Newman had 
the penetration to perceive that Evangelical 
principles, when carried into civil life, created 
political liberalism, aud this aroused in his 
mind a strong repugnance to the Evangelical 
faith. Speaking of his life in 1832, he writes: 
‘Shortly before there had been a revolution in 
France. The Bourbons had been dismissed, 
and I believed that it was unchristian for na- 
tions to cast off their governors "’ (‘‘ Apologia,” 
p. 79). So intense was his dislike of the 
progress of civil liberty on the Continent of 
Europe that he says of himself in this year: 
“*It was the success of the liberal cause that 
fretted me inwardly. I became flerce against 
its instruments and its manifestations. A 
French vessel was at Algiers. 1 would not 
even look at the tri-color. On my return, 
though forced to stop aday at Paris, 1 kept 
in-doors the whole time, and all I saw of the 
beautiful city was what I saw from the dili- 
gence’ (p. 82), 

This is the explanation of the motive of the 
Anglo-Catholic revival by one of its leaders. 
To set upa barrier against the Evangelical 
movement was a brave undertaking, and the 
undertaking could uot have fallen into more 
capable hands. Ardent, richly cultivated in 
classical lore, if not in theology, clear-sighted 
enough to perceive the nature of the battle 
they fought! honest to the core, they did all 
that intellectual energy, combined with the 
pleading of the authority of patriotic antiquity, 
could do. They have appeared, avd from 
Protestantism, at least, some of them have 
Gisappeared, and the Evangelical movement 
stil] moves on. 

2. The Agnostic reaction, which limits the 
knowledge to the realm of sensible experience 
and denies the pbssibility df kubwing fhe 
supernatural. It substitutes the knowledge 








of law for the consciousness of redemption. 
This system carries us to the polar zone of 
thought and leaves us there, 
“ To starve in ice, 
Immovable, infixed, and frozen sound.” 

To others belongs the task of dealing 
metaphysically with the Agnostic system. It is 
only in place here to notice it as one of the 
reactions of the aye, in which the possibility 
of religion is denied. But, if I am to do no 
more than to study the laws of the unwise, 
there is a mistake in the make-up of my 
constitution. I ought to have been all brain. 
The study of these generalizations of sensible 
experience, which we call laws, can never dry a 
tear, never heal a heartache, never ease the 
consciousness of sin which we carry with us, 
never relieve the sense of guilt. My heart and 
my flesh cry out for the Living God, and I am 
told to rest in abstract law. That isto give me 
a stone when Lask for bread. They who speak 
to me thus tell me only half the truth. I 
would rise above law, to One who is heart to 
my heart, love to my love; who hasin him an 
infinite pity and readiness tohelp. The Agnos- 
tic reaction denies the best part of my nature 
all its rights. It cannot last long, for the 
imperishable wants of man demand a positive 
faith. 

3. The last reaction against the religious life 
of the age is the Gospel of Culture, so 
eloquently proclaimed by Matthew Arnold. 
But this gospel is, in its last analysis, a Gospel 
of Selfishness. Here the law is self-activity ;in 
the Christian religion the primary law is 
reciplency. Here man’s center isin himself; 
in religion he is taken away from himself and 
his Center is Jesua Christ. The goal of culture 
is self-developed perfection; the goal of relig- 
fon is the outgrowing of our imperfection 
through the vigor of One greater than we are 
imparted to us. The spirit of culture is 
independence; the spirit of religion is depend- 
ence. The tendency of the Gospel of Culture 
to an absorbing self-consciousness has been 
clearly pointed out by Principal Shairp. ‘Its 
starting-point,’’ to cite his statement, ‘‘is the 
idea of perfecting self; and, though, as it 
gradually evolves, it tries to forget self and to 
include quite other elements, yet it never 
succeeds in getting clear of the taint of self 
reference with which it set out. While 
making this objection, I do not forget that 
Mr. Arnold, in drawing out his views, proposes 
asthe end of culture to make reason and the 
Kingdom of God prevail; that he sees clearly 
and insists strongly that an isolated self-culture 
is impossible, that we cannot make progress 
toward perfection ourselves unless we strive 
earnestly to carry our fellow-men along with 
us. Still, may it mot be said that these 
unselfish elements—the desire for others’ good, 
the desire to advance God’s kingdom on earth 
—are in this theory awakened not simply for 
their own sakes, not chiefly because they are 
good in themselves, but because they are 
clearly discerned to be necessary to our self- 
perfection, elements apart from which this 
cannot exist? And so it comes that culture, 
though made our end never so earnestly, 
cannot shelter a man from thoughts about 
himself; cannot free him from that which al) 
must feel to be fatal to high character— 
continual self-consciousness’’ (‘‘Culture and 
Religion,’’ pp. 92, 93). But all the reactions of 
the uge—the Agnostic, the Sacramentarian, the 
Rationalist—ouly serve as a background to 
show more clearly the bright light of the 
Evangelical movement. Out of it what is 
most characteristic of the religion of our 
time has grown. It waits for a historian, 
but can wait till its work is completed in 
the renovation of theology itself. That 
theology will be pervaded throughout by 
the consciousness of redemption. When the 
song of the freed slave, ‘I’m redeemed! I’m 
redeemed !”’ floating over the land, attests the 
power of the Gospel, surely we in the centers 
of culture need not be ashamed to declare 
that we are determined to know nothing 
among men “save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.” 








Panitary, 


OUR RAILROAD DISEASES. 


A FEw years since some attention was given 
to the consideration of the effect of railroad 
travel upon the nervous system. It was 
alleged that this fast way of moving through 
the world gives type not only to business, but 
to the physical habit of society. Especially was 
it claimed that the unsteady, jarring motion 
produced insensible concussions, tending to 
cause spinal and sometimes brain diseases and 
to unsettle the stability of our nervous systems. 
Dr. Arnold and others wrote upon the subject, 
and it was promivently discussed, especially 
in the New York State Society. We think the 
impression on the part of physicians still is 
that in certain irritable conditions of the spinal 
system rail-car travel is unfavorable, aud also 
that sometimes spinal or brala disease seems 





to be produced or accelerated thereby. This 
jarring or quick and repeated impulse motion 
was formerly worse than now, as improvement 
in road-bed and in car structure have some- 
what diminished the evils; but there is still 
need of watch against the effects that may be 
produced, 

Next tomes the evils to which human eyes 
are subjected. The reading of newspapers 
and fine-print novels in the cars is fraught 
with great risx, notonly to the eye-sight of the 
individual, but to those who are to follow in 
descent. A want of coincidence of focus in 
the two eyes is not unusual, although often 
not known to the individual. The eye has 
wonderful powers of accommodation ; but this 
constant jostling putsit under constant action, 
and so i@ likely (in old age, if not before) to 
impair the sight. The fact that those now 
fifty years old did not ride much in cars in 
early life makes us less impressed with the evil 
than the next generation wil] be. It is not with 
impunity that people thus disturb the eye-mo- 
tion, while moving rapidly amid lights and 
shadows. While some may acquire a habit of 
accommodation and have inherited excellent 
visual powers, otbers will in old age suffer 
from the wrong or leave behind them eyes of 
less vigor than their own. 

The railroad disaster of high steps, by which 
men, and more especialy women, are com- 
pelled to mount into the vehicle, does not admit 
of as full outlining here as we could desire. 
We have known displacements and accidents 
to take place, which are as worthy cause for 
suit at law as some other claims for damages 
of which we have heard. There certainly 
should be some form of step by which the 
approach could be made accessible. , 

The seats of cars need to be studied, both 
with reference to cleanliness of cushion and 
facility of coverchange. There is a very per- 
ceptible difference between the temperature of 
the seat nearerthe window and also between 
the temperature axbove and at the feet. It 
fs always bad when one side of the body 
is being cooled more rapidly than the other or 
when acurrent of cold air is passing under 
the feet. In winter, at least, it would seem 
that the principle of the double-window sys- 
tem might be applied, and the seats so inclosed 
below as to prevent a draught. 

The exposure to draughts is one of the great 
evils of railroad travel. The doors open so as 
to cause it ; and the overheated neighbor, who 
bas run to the cars, is sure to want a window 
up, a8 is the lady who feels like fainting. We 
do not yet quite know the law of adjustment ; 
but in this inventive age we are sure some re 
lief should be found. 5 

The subjects of heating and ventilation are 
most important as related to car travel. Mr. 
Pullman considered the subject so important 
that he at one time kindly invited the atten- 
tion of sanitarians thereto. Sleeping cars are 
greatly defective as tothe regulation of heat 
and air. The lamps could be made much 
better ventilators. It is easy to arrange a very 
small aperture of the window, so as to give 
through a sieve, that would prevent draught, 
some fresh air from without to the sleeper who 
desires it. The oppressiveness of the air 
in sleeping cars is sometimes intolerable. 
The ordinary car depends too much for 
ventilation upon the openings over end 
doors and to the slides in the upper ex- 
tension of the car-roof. It is important 
to have all these for summer ventilation. 
But the great desideratum for car ventilation 
is to introduce air through wire gauze, so as to 
give purity without draught; and, when the 
weather is cold, to introduce pure air about the 
stoves,so that it can reach the seats with its share 
of oxygen and without undue amount of dust. 
Many improvements are being made in car-heat- 
ing apparatus. We are sure also that not only 
better systems of ventilation will be introduced, 
but the mode of ventilation will be studied 
with more reference to points of ingress and 
egress of air. 

The ballasted roads have aided much in 
deliverance from dust; but this too needs to 
be more fully studied, in the interests of public 
travel and public health. Dust and disease 
have great relations and many lungs suffer 
from this continuous inhalation. 

The water-supply of cars differs very much 
as to its cleanliness and as to the care and 
frequent inside cleansing of the water-jars or 
tanks. Much water is consumed upon the cars, 
and purity of water-supply needs guarding 
here, as elsewhere. 

The water-closet system of cars and of sta- 
tions calls for continuous care and oversight. 
Many of these promiseuous closets become ex- 
ceedingly foul. We lately saw one on a main car- 
line near Pittsburgh too disgusting for descrip- 
tion. Even where right apparatus is employed, 
employés do not know how to care for it. 
Some of our longer lines of railroads would do 
well—at least each spring and fall—to order a 
thorough inepection of all such apparatus and 
constructions by a skillful sanitary engineer or 
inspecttr. So many thousands now trav 
an@, intWed, go many now phss so large a part 





of their lives on railroads that we must insist 
upon the study of railroad travel and railroad 
risks as a specialty. There are other accidents 
aud other perils to life in car-travel than those 
which are recorded in what are usually termed 
railroad disasters. 


Biblical Research, 


Bavrats Conrad Scarce, of Jerusalem, fe 
trying to find the tomb of Herod the Great. 
In closing his history of Herod, Josephus says : 
“The body was conveyed to Herodium, a dis- 
tance of two hundred stadia, where, conform- 
ably to his own directions, it was interred ”’ 
(“B. J.,”? I, xxxili, 9). After recounting, in 
the last number of the “‘ Zeitschrift des Deutschen 
Pa'aestina Vereins,” bis superficial examination 
of the ruins at Jebel Furaidis, or the Frank 
Mountain, about three and a half miles 
southeast of Bethlehem, Herr Schick thus 
discusses an inquiry of much interest. 


‘* But now where shall the place of Herod’s 
burial be sought for, under the contemporary 
ruins on the Frank Mountain? De Saulcy 
conjectured the remains of his sepulcher to lie 
in the four-sided structure forming an island 
in the pool at the foot of the mount. To me, 
however, this seems improbable, from the fact 
that in this position the place of Herod’s 
interment would be too plainly exposed toa 
revengeful impulse of destruction entertained 
by his numerous enemies. Not even a boat 
would once be needed in order to reach it, for, 
merely by opening of the outlet canal,or by 
turning aside the supply of water, would the 
pool be laid dry. The ruins of the island- 
edifice itself, indeed, testify neither for nor 
against the acceptance of De Saulcy’s theory. 
On the contrary, I should rather seek for the 
spot of Herod’s burial upon the hight of the 
mountain; and, indeed, I should regard the 
entire disposition of things here as designed 
no. so much for a fortress as for a strength- 
ened mausoleum. No man would ever place a 
long flight of steps before a fortress, by means 
of which it would be easily scaled from with- 
out. Nor were men in those days accustomed 
to heap earth against the walts of a fortress 
on the outside, while such treatment w 
applied to tombs, whereby they recei¥e 
the aspect of greater tumwi. In the 
structures upon the top we should have 
a Roman ‘Pantheon,’ if merely the great 
dome were not wanting over the circle of the 
court comprised between the inner round walls, 
Even measurements would point out corre- 
spondence with the well-known edifice in 
Kome. The Pantheon there in the interior 
has a diameter in the clear of 147.7 feet, and 
between outer walls 200 feet, while the diame- 
ters of the round building atthe mausoleum of 
Hadrian amount to 151 and 213.25 feet; the 
former of which is in exact agreement with 
the diameter of the space between the towers 
upon the summit, a circumstance that is full 
a significance with an imitator of Roman 
structures like Herod. The tomb, therefore, 
should be looked for in the middle of the 
court, or in the niche of the wall over against 
the entrance. Only closer research and ex- 
eavation can settle the question as to the 
spot where the body of Herod was de- 
posited. Along with the points named, 
one of the royal buildings at the foot of the 
mount, which perhaps stands in connection 
with some cavern, might be taken in consider- 
tion. The Frank Mountain very strongly in- 
vites to further search under its ruins,” 








.... We have not noticed in the daily papers, 
which are apt to gather everything, any 
account of the meeting, three weeks ago, in 
this city, of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. Owing to the uncommon sever- 
ity of the weather, the attendance was less- 
ened; but some important papers were read 
and di d with considerable fullness. Pro- 
fessor Short, of Columbia College, presented 
an elaborate paper on the Use of the Article 
in King James’s Version and in the original 
Greek, taking Matthew’s Gospel as a specimen 
of it. Professor Day, of Yale Theological 
Seminary, discussed Philippians ii, 12, 13, argu- 
ing that, in the injunction “work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling ”’ the 
emphasis is on the last clause, aud that the 
reason given in the next verse—“‘ for it is God 
that worketh in you,’ etc.—is uot the 
reason for the working so much as for 
the fear and trembling; that is, for the 
eager earnestness with which, as servants, 
under the eye of a master, Christians shouid 
do their work. Professor Mead, of Andover 
Seminary, read a paper on Gen. ii, 5, in which 
he corrected the accepted translation; erdeav- 
ored to show that the last clause, ‘* there was 
not a man to till the ground,” was not a rea- 
son for the first clause, which states that 
plants and herbs had not yet grown, but that 
it was an independent assertion, parallel with 
the first clause in the verse and with the clause 
following. Professor Toy, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, presented a paper On the last 
pine chapters of Ezechiel, in which he argued 
that the extreme minutevess of detail 
ia these chapters shows that this cec- 
tion of the book was not intended to be sym- 
bolic, but to describe the prophet’s hopes and 
anticipations as to what the restored Jewish 





_worship should be; making great changes ia 


the Mosaic ritual, to be sure, but anticipating 
very different conditions from those before 
the Captivity. A large number of new mem- 
Vers were elected, and the ntxt meeting 
appdinved for Néw Haven. 
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M. Lameert, the renowned French painter 
of cats, has an extensive collection of cat-skins, 
of various rare bues and tints, which he uses 
in making a picture exactly as Veronese was 
accustomed to make use of his gorgeous stuffs. 
When he has a cat as a model that has a good 
form or a good expression, for example, but 
poor-colored fur, he takes the movement and 
expression from the living feline, and the color 
he substitutes from the shades of his selected 
store of departed eats. He is constantly buy- 
ing models and is as constantly obliged to give 
away those that have served his purpose ; that 
is, those that have once been put into a pic- 
ture. There is a constant procession, so to 
speak, of cats going in and then out of his 
possession. When seeing his pictures, one 
wonders bow he manages to make his un- 
reasonable models pose. It is Madame Lam- 
bert who daily holds the models in her lap, 
and with untiring patience helps her husband 
in his work in a way that no one else would or 
could do. 


.... The Society of Decorative Art of this city 
have established a prize competition of works 
of art of such character as the Socicty em- 
braces in its general objects. The competitive 
examination will be held in May and will be 
open to all. The prizes, amounting in all to 
$1,000, will be divided as follows: For the 
best design in colors, for a portiere or hangings, 
first prize, $500; second prize, $100. For the 
best design, in colors, for a screen of not less 
than three panels, first prize, $200; second prize, 
$50. For the best design for a frieze or baud to be 
used for decorative purposes, first prize, $125; 
second prize, 
submitted for any of these prizes. In addition, 
the president of the Society offers a prize of 
$50 forthe best specimen of art needlework ; 
2 member of the Society $50 forthe best outline 
embroidery work on silk; another member $25 
for the best outline work on linen; and the 
Art Interchange $25 for the best treatment as 
regards color of any of the objects submitted 
'n either of the above competitions. 


-.--At a recent meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Draughtsmen and Artists’ Association 
of Boston a constitution was adopted, and the 
directors submitted the following program of 
informal lectures on Saturday evenings in Jan- 
nary and February. Jan. 8th, the president, 
Mr. Ernest Edwards, on “Art Talks”; 15th, 
Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, on ‘‘ Color Perception and 
its Defects’; 22d, Mr. W. I. Scandlin, on “ Art 
Education”; 29th, Mr. A. V. 8. Anthony, on 
« Engraving on Wood.” Feb. 12th, Mr. George 
F. Hammond, on “‘ Stained Glass ’’; 19th, Mr. 
W. H. Baldwin, on ‘‘ Mutual Instruction ”’; 
26th, Mr. W. H. Partridge, on “ Reproductions 
of the Antique.” Feb. 5th will be a reception 
evening, when the work of the members will 
be exhibited. 


...-Leonardo da Vinci’s large and fine 
“*Vierge ou Rocher’ has been acquired for 
the British Naticnal Gallery. It formerly 
belonged tothe Earl of Suffolk. There are 
two versions of the design—the one now in 
London, and the other formerly owned by 
Francis I and now in the Long Gallery at the 
Louvre. The Atheneum thinks the English 
painting the better of the two. It was bought 
in Italy, in 1796, for thirty ducats, by Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton, who sold it to the Earl of Suffolk 
foralargesum. The price jast paid is said to 
be £9,000. The painting is believed to have 
been executed in 1483, and formerly hung in 
the Capella della Concezione, in the Church of 
St. Francisco at Milan. 


.-e.The Cabinet des Estampes, Paris, has 
recently bought a collection of all the states 
of sll the plates produced by the late Jules 
Jacqnemart, comprising 1,500 pieces, con- 
tained in fifteen portfolios. Itis saidthat the 
family of the artist accepted a sum for the col- 
lection considerably below the market value. 


..+.France received five medals at the lately 
closed exhibition of Ghent—Cormon, for his 
*Cain’’; Morot, for his ‘‘The Good Samari- 
tan’’; Bastien Lepage, for his ‘* Joan of Arc”’; 
Pelouze, for his ‘‘The First Leaves”; and 
Rodin, the sculptor, for his “The Age of 
Brass.”’ 


.... Whistler brought back to London from 
Venice, where he remained for over a year, 
one hundred views in pastel and twenty etch- 
ings, twelve of which are fo be published by 
the Fine Art Society. 


.... The Municipal Council of Paris has voted 
acredit of a million for the sculptures of the 
new Hétel de Ville. The total amount that will 
be spent on sculpture inthe building will be 
oue million francs. 


...-A course of four free lectures on art will 
be given at Anthon Memorial Hall, in this city, 
under the auspices of the Committee on Art 
of the Sorosis, on the third Friday of each 
month. 


25. Completed work may be | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Tue following extract from Wurtz’s ‘‘ The 
Atomic Theory” give as clear and succinct 
an account as we are acquainted with of the 
vortex theory of atoms, which now is gaining 
adherents : 

“In these later times a theory has arisen 
which seems to give a mathematical demon- 
stration, and even an experimental illustration, 
of the indivisibility, or rather of the peculiar 
and eternal individuality of atoms. I refer to 
the vortex atoms of Sir William Thomson. 

“Chemists can form an idea of this vortex 
motion bv recaNing to mind the rings which 
rice in still air whenever a bubble of phosphor- 
etted hydrogen bursts upon the surface of 
water, and the rings which certain smokers are 
able to make are familiar to all. An appara- 
tus has been constructed by which they may 
be produced at will, It is a wooden box, one 
side of which is furnished with a circular open- 
ing and the other formed of a tightly-stretched 
cloth. In the interfor of the box fumes of gal 
ammoniace are produced, which are driven out 
by a sharp blow on the elastic side. A ring of 
smoke is then seen to issue from the opening 
and to-move freely through the room. In this 
ring all is motion; and, independently of the 
motion of translation, the smoke particles roll 
over each other and execute a-rotatory motion in 
every section of the ring. These motions take 
place from the interior toward the exterior of 
the ring. in the direction of the motion of 
translation, so that the entire mass of air, or 
the smoke which forms the ring, revolves con- 
tinually round a circular axis, which forms, as 
it were, the nucleus of the ring. There isthis 
remarkable fact in this rotatory motion that all 
the particles which are situated upon one of 
the curves which can be drawn in each section 
of the ring are indissolubly tied down to their 
circular paths and can never quit them: so 
that the whole mass of the vortex ring will he 
always formed of the same particles. This 
theorem was proved by Helmholtz, in 1858. 
This eminent physicist has analyzed the vortex 
motions which would exist in a perfect fluid 
free from all friction. He has proved that in 
such a medium vortex rings, bounded by a 
system of vortex lines, are formed of an invari- 
able quantity of the same liquid molecules, so 
that the rings can move, and even change their 
form, without the connection of their con- 
stituent parts ever being broken. They will 
continue to revolve, and nothing will be able 
to separate them, divide them, or destroy them. 
Those existing in the liquid will exist there 
forever, and new ones can only be excited in 
it bv a creative act. 

“The smoke-rings of which we have spoken 
above would give a perfect representation of 
these liquid vortex rings if they were formed 
and moved in a perfect fluid. ‘They are not so; 
but such as can be formed can serve for the 
demonstration of some properties of matter in 
vortex motion. They are endowed with elas- 
ticity and can change their form. The circle 
{s their position of equilibrium; and when 
their form is altered they oscillate round this 
position and finally reassume the circular 
form. But, if we try to cut them, they recede 
before the knife, or bend round it, without 


' allowing themselves to be injured. They give, 


therefore, a material representation of some- 
thing which would be indivisible. And when 
two rings meet each other, they behave like 
two solid elastic bedies. After the impact, they 
vibrate energetically. It is a singular fact that 
when tworings are moving in the same direc- 
tion, so that their centers are situated upon the 
satne line and their planes perpendicular to this 
line, the hinder ring contracts continually, 
whilst its velocity increases; the ring in ad- 
vance, on the contrary, expands, and its velocity 
decreases, until the other has passed it. when 
thy; same action recommences, so that the 
rings alternately pass through each other, but, 
through oll these changes of form and velocity, 
each preserves its own individuality, and these 
two circular masses of smoke move throuch 
the air as if they were something perfectly 
distinct and independent. These curious ex- 
periments were made in England. 

‘* Helmholtz, therefore, has discovered the 
fundamental properties of matter in vortex 
motion, and Sir William Thomson has stated: 
This perfect medium and these vortex rings 
which move through it represent the universe. 
A fluid fills all space, and what we call matter 
are portions of this fluid which are animated 
with vortex motion. There are innumerable 
legions of very small fractions or portions ; but 
each of these portions is perfectly limited, dis- 
tinct from the entire mass and distinct from all 
others, not only in its own substance, but in its 
mass and its mode of motion—qualities which 
it will preserve forever. These portions are 
atoms. In the perfect medium which con- 
tains them all, nune of them can change or 
disappear, none of them ean be formed spon- 
taneously. Everywhere atoms of the same 
kind are constituted after the same fashion 
and are endowed with the same properties. It 
is well known, in fact, that the atoms of 
hydrogen vibrate exactly in the same periods, 
whether we heat them in a Geissler's tube, 
observe them in the sun or in the most distant 
nebule.”’ 


....-The great theoretical question now before 
chemists is to discover whether the so-called 
simple elements are really simple or are com- 
posed of simple elements. The recent investi- 
gations of the solar spectrum and of the 
spectrum of stars that are hotter than the sun 
tends to show that at extreme heat the most 
of the elements are decomposed, or dissociated, 
into hydrogen and some other simpler forms, 
The only definite evidence yet obtained in the 
laboratory is in the case of iodine and some of 
the kindred halogens. lodine, at a temperature 
of between 600° and 710°, begins to suffer dis- 
sociation, as shown by Victor Meyer, confirmed 
by Meier and Craftsand by Deville and Troost. 
At this temperature its vapor begins to suffer 
dissociation and diminish its density (a proof 
of dissociation), until at a white heat it attains 
not far short of one-half its normal density. 
Bromine does not undergo dissociation so 
readily as iodine, but itis observed. Cholorine, 
however, has thus far resisted attempts to 
separate ite ultimate elements, 





Tue Rey. Dr. William M. Paxton, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, this city, who suc- 
ceeded the late Rev. William Wirt Phillips, 
D.D., for fifty years its pastor, is one of the 
most scholarly divines in the Presbyterian 
Church. His diction is exceedingly clear, 
easy, and forcible, and the brief-like precision 
with which his discourses are prepared pro- 
claims his early training as a Jawyer. After 
graduation at the College of New Jersey, Dr. 
Paxton studied law and was admitted to 
practice In Pennsylvania. He subsequently 
entered the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
and, upon completing his studies, settled in 
his native state, where he preached success- 
fully until 1865, when called to fill the pulpit 
he now occupies, made vacant by the death 
of Dr. Phillips. 


....Francis MacDonough, who opened for 
the defense in the state trials in Dublin, recent- 
ly, is said to be the only man of note engaged 
on either side. He is a Protestant in religion, 
a Conservative in politics, and is seventy-four 
years old. He was called to the bar as far 
back as the year of emancipation, 1829, and 
has been for forty yearsa leader, and for 
twenty years the leader of the irish common- 
law bar. He was counsel forthe defense in 
the great O’Connell trials, and led for the 
Bagot family, and made the remarkable cross- 
examination of Miss Verner in the recent 
Bagot will case. He is purely a nisi prius 
lawyer, of great experience, sharpness, apti- 
tude, always alert to improve every advantage 
and cover every deficiency. 


...-Dr. Edwin Guest, late master of Caius 
College, Oxford, and vice chancellor of Oxford 
University, who died a short time since, at the 
advanced age of eighty years, was considered 
in archeological circles the greatest modern 
authority on early English history, far superior 
in erudition even to Dr. Stubbs, Mr. Edward 
A. Freeman, and Mr. J. R. Green. He was 
born in 1800, graduated at Caius College with 
mathematical honors in 1824, studied law and 
was called to the bar; but, on beingelected to 
a fellowship of his College, passed the remain- 
der of his life in historical and antiquarian re- 
search, though he, unfortunately, published 
but few of the fruits of his study. 


...- Ld Hung Chang, the conspicuous Chinese 
statesman, in person is about six feet two 
inches in hight, but, owing to his age (sixty- 
two years) his form {is somewhat bent. He is 
described as astute, keen, and cunning; but 
witbal has a highly polished manner and over- 
reaches a European with the most winning 
politeness, The only way in which LI, in com- 
mon with the host of Chinese mandarins in 
power, can be met is said to be by counter- 
duplicity. 


....President Grévy, of France, has a salary 
of two hundred and forty thousand dollars per 
annum. flis regular salary is one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars, to which is 
added sixty thousand dollars for receptions 
and sixty thousand for traveling expenses, 


....John Greenleaf Whittier, the Quaker 
poet, is described as tall, spare, and sinewy, 
and, it is said, looks no older than he did ten 
years ago, while his dark, unquenchable eyes 
twinkle and glisten with the brightness of 
youth. 


....Lord Beaconsfield is reported as being 
engaged upon another political novel. It is 
said to deal with that period of English his- 
tory with which Disraeli was so closely identi- 
fied andin which he denounced Sir Robert 
Peel. 

.... The Emperor William has but two chil- 
dren, the Crown Prince, who married the eldest 
daughter of Queen Victoria and who will be 
the next Emperor of Germany, and the wife of 
the Grand Duke of Baden. 


.... William Chambers, who started Cham- 
bers’s Journal, nearly forty-nine years ago, is 
one of the oldest periodical publishers in Eu- 
rope. 

scent Prince Albert Victor, eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales, celebrated his seventeenth 
birthday at Windsor Castle on the 8th instant. 


...»President-elect Garfield and Senator 
Blaine were sworn as members of Congress 
on the same day—namely, Dec. 7th, 1863. 


....John A. Sutter, the discoverer of gold 
in Galifornia, who died about a year ago, is to 
have a memorial in Sacramento. 


....M. Munkacsy, the great Hungarian 
painter, has just been ennobled by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. 

....The Duke of Northumberland is about 
to introduce the electric light in Alnwick Cas- 
tle, his family seat. 


...-Auguste Edouard Mariette, the French 
Egyptologist, died, recently, at Cairo, aged 
sixty years, ‘ 
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BAPTIST., 
BRUNDAGE, N. C Mecklenburgh, N. Y., 
resigns. 
EMMET, H. H., ord. at Sandy Creek, N. Y., 
Jan, 12th. 


GOSS, I. N., Milltown, Ga., resigns. 

GREENE, W. L., Mitchell, Ind., resigns. 

HAWKINS, Josepu, has settled at Lincoln, 
Logan County, Ill. 

HOYE, J. T., Reynolds, Ill., resigns. 

HUCKLEBERRY, F. M., Franklin, Ind., re- 
signs. 

NICHOLS, Georae E., called to Southington, 
Conn, * 

NICHOLS, 8. W., missionary at Ragapooran, 
Madras, India, died Dec. 8th. 

SECKMAN, D., Aurora, Ind., resigns. 

SMIIH, F. M., ord. at Hudson, Ml. 

SMITH, H. P., accepts call to Wallingford, 
Conn, 

STETSON, H., Sebec, Me., resigns. 

STAKELY, C. A., ord. at Elberton, Ga. 

SWART, J. A., West Haven, Vt., resigns. 

— ~~ gg W. R., accepts call to Allen Center, 

0. 


THWING, M. C., Lowell, Mass., resigns, 
VICKERY, J. P., ord. at Milltown, Ga. 


WESTRUP, Joun, missionary to Mexico, 
a killed by Indians, Dec. 21st, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
— M. H., supplies at Ridgeville Corners, 
hio. 
BACON, Epwarp E., inst. at Saccarappa, Me. 
BAKE, H. P., Spencertown, N. Y., called to 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
COLWELL, J. W., Pittsfield, N. H., resigns. 
DAVIES, Jounx, Mineral Ridge. O., accepts 
call to West Austintown, O , Welsh church. 
DEERING, J. K., supplies at Plain, O. 
DENIO, F. B., ord. at Brewer, Me., Jan. 11th, 
De RIEMER, W. E., Ripon, Wis., accepts call 
to Union Grove, Wis. 
DICKINSON,G.,Schroon Lake, N. Y., resigns. 
ECOB, J. H., Augusta, Me., called to East ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FULLER, F. L., supplies at Wyandotte Forest, 
Wis. 


GALF, 8. F., First Church, Appleton, Wis., 
resigns. 

GROVER, N. W., Topsham, Me., resigns, 

GUILD, R. B., Seneca, Kan., accepts call-to 
Roseville, iu. 

HUNT, H. W., supplies at Huntshurg, O. 

LANCASHIRE, Henry, New Preston, Conn., 
resigns. 

POST, MartTIN, accepts call to San Jos¢, Cal. 

REED, D. A.. accepts call to Hope church, 
Springfield, Mass. 

SMITH,S. P., ord. at Lineoln Mission, Wash- 
ington, Jan. 10th. 

STONE, E. P., Colebrook, N. H., resigns, 

THOMAS, Jonn P., Etnaville, O., Welsh 
ehurch, resigns, 

THOMAS, W. H., Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts 
call to First ch., Leavenworth, Kan, 

TURNER, E. B.. Columbus, N. Y., accepts cal! 
to Chenango Forks, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, E. M., Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
signed Jan. 9th, 

WELLMAN, W. M., supplies at Rosedale, 
Kan. 

PESBYTERIAN, 

CASE, H. P., removes from Colorado Spring 
to Marysville, Col. 

CORWIN, Ett, D.D., inst. in Racine, Wis. 

CRANE, E. P., Pittsburgh, Penn., goes to 
Gainesville, Fla. 

EVEREST, GeorGe T., removes from Ludlow, 
Ill., to Masonville, N. Y. 

GOODLOE, W. O., removes from Sharpsburg, 
to Second church, New Albany, Ind. 

HILLIS, W. H., removes from Rockville, Ind., 
to Greenville, Il. 

JANES, GeonrceE M., inst. in Coventry, N. Y. 

McINTOSH, Joun, D D., Belfast, [reland, ac- 
cepts call to Philadelphia, Penn. 

NEWELL, H. A., removes from Rochester, 
Minn., to Santa Clara, Cal. 

NORTHRUP, Georce E., removes from 
Prompton, Pa., to Afton, Tl. 

RANDOLPH, A. F., Tecumseh, goes to Fair- 
bury, Neb. 

SCHAEFFER, J. G., Hector, N. Y., resigns, to 
become financial agent of Elmira Female 
College. 

WEBSTER, Georce H., inst. in Twentieth- 
street ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
ADAMS, C. C., Lee, Mass., accepts call to 


Escanaba, Mich. 
BENTON, M. M., JR., accepts call to Louisville, 
K 


y. 
CHESLEY, J. H., ord. at Upper Marlboro’, 
f 


Md. 
FERGUSON, Henry, Claremont, N. H., re- 
signs. 
HALL, SAMUEL, settles at Hamburgh, N. J. 
KIDDER, Cuares H., becomes ass’t minister 
of Trinity cbh., Pottsville, Penn. 
MALCOLM, Caartes Howarp, D.D., ap- 
inted financial secretary of Building 
und Commission. 
MAY, Georce-8., accepts call to Defiance, O. 
MORRIS, Lewis F., accepts call to Bethany, 
Conn. 
OSGOOD, Geonce E., Worcester, accepts call 
to North Attleboro, Mass. 
PINE, Georce 8., Bridgeport, accepts call to 
New Canaan, Conn. 
SHELTON, Witu14«, D. D., St. Pavl’s, Buffe 
lo, N. = gus. 











School and College. 


Tux really greatest prizes of English cler- 
ical life, from a pecuniary point of view, are 
the head-masterships of the great public 
schools. Those of Eaton and Harrow are 
worth from $25,000 to $35,000 a year, and 
those of Westminster, Winchester, Rugby, 
Charter House, and Merchant Taylors are 
worth from $12,009 to $20.000 a year, including 
the spacious abodes attached to them, The 
heads of college at Oxford and Cambridge do 
not, for the most part, receive nearly so much. 
The master of Trinity Collere, Cambridge, has 
about $15,000 a year; and the dean of Christ 
Church, who ts also dean of the Cathedral 
Church, over $10,000. The next most 
lucrative position in Oxford {s president of 
Magéa'en, which is worth about $10,000, Mag- 
dalen being a very wealthy college. The pro 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, has a separate 
estate allotted to him, estimated to be worth 
some $20,000 a year. Most of the other head 
ships at the English universities vary from 
$41,000 to $7,500 a year. The colleze property is 
managed by an officer called the bursar, who 
has an office in college and is one of the fel- 
lows. The revenue is, for the most part, de- 
rived from land ecattered over all parts of 
England. Brarenose—which, after Magdalen, is 
the richest college in Oxford—has a good deal 
of London property. Endowments since 1650 
have been comparatively very slender, until 
Keble College, founded about seven years 
ago, received some heavy donations. Colleze 
property {s entirely distinct from university 
property. At Oxford the university property 
1s considerable; at Cambridre it Is amall. 


«++. There are 111 students in regular attend- 
apce at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
at Princeton, N.J., all but eix of whom are 
graduates of collegiate Institutions. Of the 
colleges represented, Princeton naturally leads, 
with 32 of her alumni pursuing a theological 
course at the Sem'nary, followed by Lafayette, 
with 6. Tarvard has but one and Yale none. 
Pennxylvania sends 29 students, New Jersey 
15, and New York but 9. England, Seotland, 
Ireland, Greece, and Turkey are cach repre 
rented by one student. The library of the 
Seminary has been removed to the new building 
erected by the Jate James Lennox, of New 
York, and contains 35,200 volumes. It is main- 
tained and increased by the annual proceeds 
of a fund of $35,000 presented by Mesers. R. L. 
and A. Stuart and the late JohnC. Green, Esq. 


+-+-An indignation meeting of several 
hundred colored citizens of Baltimore was 
held there a few days ago, to protest 
against the action of the school-board in 
refusing to employ colored teachers. The dis- 
cussion brought out a curious fact in regard to 
two colored schools in charge of white teach 
ers. The ample front entrances are reserved 
for the use 0° the teachers, who enter and issne 
thence in solitory state; while all the colored 
pupils are obliged to find ingress and egres. 
throuch narrow and filthy alleys. The exceed- 
ing absurdity of this performance does not 
seem to strike the Baltimoreans. 


--+»The Pennsylvania State Normal School, 
at Millersville, Pena., has an attendance at the 
winter and summer sessions of 818 students 
anda recular attendance at the present time 
of 504. Of this latter number 396 are male stu- 
dents and 198 fernale. The Model School has an 
attendance of 64 boys and 8S8cirls. The institu- 
ticn Is provided with a corps of 26 instructors, 
under the direction of Edward Brooks, A.M., 
Ph.D., principal; and, the school being under 
the supervision of the state, tho:e students 
who at graduation express a determination to 
teach in the state receive financial assistance. 


-.+-The fifteenth annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the Chicago Yale Association was held 
in that city on the evening of December 30ih. 
It was the larvest gathering of the alumni of 
Yale ever seen in Chicago, nearly a hundred 
graduates being present, President Porter was 
also present and was the guest of the occasion. 


-»..James Mackay, the California million- 
alre, has promised President Chamberlain 
$50,000 to endow a scholarship at Bowdoin 
College, and a Philadelphia gentleman has 
offered the same. Mrs. Valeria G. Stone has 
added $5,000 toward repairing the foundation 
for the college building. 


--+. There are 65,000 schools and colleges in 
India, with an attendance of 1,900,000 boys 
and girls. The intellectual portion of the 
instruction given is extended to literature, 
history, and all included under the general 
term of the ‘* humanities.”’ 


.... Twenty-five students of Bowdoin College 
are teaching school in various parts of Maine, 
and about the same number from Colby 
University and from Betes College. 


----Browo University has a library of 54,000 
books and 20,000 pamphlets, to all of which the 
students have access. 











THE 


Pebbles, 


Tuenet is «a dark rumor that Vennor {fs re- 
tained by the plumbers. 


+++»What word may be pronounced quicker 
by adding a syllable to it? Quick. 


****The “ envelope” muff is much worn. It 
stampe its wearer as ready for the next male. 


---.'* Well, Wife, you can’t say I ever con- 
tracted bad habits.” ‘No, sir. You generally 
expand them.” 


....Whr is the meat in a sandwich like the 
middle class in society? Because it lies be- 
tween the upper-crust and tLe under-bred. 


. --A man advertises for a competent person 
to undertyke the sale of a new medicine, and 
adds that “it will be highly lucrative to the 
undertaker.” 


--»-Emma Abbott tells a St. Louis reporter 
that the stage kiss is ‘‘a cold, dim, pale phan- 
tom; uneatisfactory, elusive, and empty.” 
Miss Abbott should get a new tenor at once. 


..-.“*I see you are generally full,” remarks 
& person who sends a poem; “ but I hope this 
may get in.”? Notwithstanding the cruel charge 
of the writer, her request was granted as soon as 
the basket could be emptied. 


.... AT Trrrany’s.—Mr. W H. Vanderbilt, lo- 
quitur: “Give me another half pound of dia- 
monds, but larger ones. Tie them up more 
securely. The string broke off the last bundle, 
and half of them tumbled out.”’ 


....If there {sa man anywhere who has not 
been assigned a placein Garfield's Cabinet, wa 
trust he will at once send in his name. We 
feel anthorized,in behalf of harmony, to as- 
sure him that the omission has not been inten- 
tional. 


.... Afteraclergyman hastaken a free bottle of 
tonic. felt better, and written out his certificate 
ofthe curative qualities of the medicine, for 
publication, it makes him unhappy to havea 
doctor come along and pronounce the stuff 
gin and bitters, and bad at that. 


....After listening to the varions [lls to 
which people were exposed—hronchitisin Flor- 
ida, yellow fever in New Orleans, lightning in 
the pine-lands—the laziest of the croup, push- 
ing back his hat, remarked: “Fact is, it’s 
rather dangerous livin’ anywhar.”’ 


..Oh! the tiny little ants, 
How they clamber np our pants, 
At the picnic ‘neath the willows in the glen! 
How they seem to take delight in 
The obnoxious sport of bitin’ 
Indefensible and modest gentlemen! 


.. We're sitting on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat long aro 

Ah! then your hair was black as jet. 
But now it’s light as tow! 

'Tis thus the chemist’s wizard arta 
With changes queer confound ns, 

And mock when memory brings the light 
Of other days around us. 


...-It was onthe Burlington Railroad train, 
and polities had given way to theology, and 
the young man with a turban hat had the floor 
and was denouncing the old-fashioned idea of 
Hell. ‘I tell you,” hecried, “‘ man was never 
intended for sucha fiendish punishment. God 
never made me for kindling-wood.”’ ‘ Reckon 
not,’’ sald the old parson, back near the stove. 
“Too green.” 


....Fushion Nofes.—Coupons are not cut by 
usthis year Railroads have long trains and 
are trimmed with rich dividends. The sole 
makes a very pretty fichu. Checks are very 
fashionable the first week in January. Strines 
are much worn at Sing Sinz and Concord. 
Figures are much sought after. $10),000 isa 
very pretty one. Rich beaus are desiruble 
for the opera or theater parties. Dots will 
come in again with the flies. Undressed kid 
will beused for children’s bathing-suits next 
summer. Bids are used for bonpets, and the 
bills are very large. Night-dresses with a good 
nap are the best. Old gold is still put in steck- 
ings. Thin, flat pocketbooks are in style since 
Christmas and New Year’s. 


...-One of our citizens was going home at 
a la‘e hour recently, when he was suddenly 
confronted by a footpad, who, with pistol 
pointed at his head, demanded his money. 
The citizen assured the fellow that be had no 
money ; that he had “‘ been toa fair.’’ Before 
he could say more the rascal dropped his pistol, 
put it in his pocket, and presently took out his 
wallet, and, crushing something into the citi- 
zen’s hard, said, iu grief-broken accents, as he 
turned on his heel: ‘“ Been to a fair? Poor 
fellow! Take that. I wish it was more.’’ He 
was soon lost in the night. Upon approach- 
ing a street-lamp, the citizen found that the 
miscreant had given him a ten-dollar bill. 
Verily, one touch of nature makes the whole 
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world kin. 


° 
Literature. 
The prompt mention tn our lst of “ Books of the Week” 

wt! be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
lishers for all volumes received. The tnferestsof 


our reader swill guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THE PERSONAL. HISTORY OF 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE.* 


In reading Dr. Blaikie’s life of the great 
missionary, our admiration of his achieve- 
ments is transformed into enthusiasm for 
the man. Given such a man as he, and his 
unique and wonderful career becomes the 
most natural expression of the power and 
greatness we see in him. All human his 
tory comes toa focus in the life and char- 
acter of the men who make it; and Dr. 
Blaikie has done well in recalling our atten 
tion from Livingtone’s explorations to Liv- 
ingstone himself. 

The biography begins with the descent of 
the great explorer from a race whose home 
was in Ulva, an island to the west of Scot- 
land and in the same group with Iona, great 
with missionary memories. He was proud 
of his name, and at the suggestion of his 
father replaced the final ¢, which had been 
dropped, but which brought out more dis- 
tinctly the English force of the name, of 
which he was fond, and on which George 
Wilson dwelt when he wrote to him: ‘*‘ May 
your name te propitious. May 
the Living half. . outweigh the other; 
m.. the white stone is given you in 
the hoppy land.” Eminent as he afterward 
became, and, above all men, ancient or 
modern, entitled to wear the proud title 
Africanus, he never shook off the rugzed 
simplicity of his Scotch descent. He main- 
tained to the last much of the Hizhlander’s 
devotion to his chief, and displeved these 
characteristics especially in his sttachment 
to the Duke of Argyll. When placing an 
inscription on the gravestone of his father 
and mother, he wrote it to his ‘‘ poor and 
pious parents.” The utmost remonstrance 
of friends could not move him to change 
the and to but. He was thankful for both 
these facts in the life of his parents, and 
would not put the piety forward as an off- 
set against the poverty. 

He commenced life for himself in a fac- 
tory, where he worked up to the wages of 
a spinner; and then took himself off to Glas- 
gow, with distinct purpose to prepare for 
the mission work. Like the late Dr. John 
Henderson, who carried on his study there 
and supported himself on a half a crowna 
week, this Scotch student did wonders with 
a very little. He does not seem to have 
impressed any one at this time with what 
he was to make; but he floated by some 
instinct into company with men who after- 
ward distinguished themselves, and got a 
training which served him well in Africa. 
He was interested in religion from an early 
age; but was hindered from embracing the 
Gospel offer, as many others have been, by 
misconceiving the freeness of salvation. At 
about his twentieth year the reading of 
‘‘Dick’s Philosophy of a Future State” let 
light into his mind, and he accepted at once 
the free grace of the Gospel. His type of 
piety was not emotional, nor was it of the 
ordinary evangelistic kind. Still less was 
it intellectual or theological. He was never 
much of a theologian. The spirit of his 
life is best gathered from the death- 
bed advice of his friend, David Hogg: 
‘*Now, lad, make religion the every-day 
business of your life, and not a thing of 
fits and starts.” He disliked men of much 
profession and cared little for formal creed. 
The freedom of his disposition led him to 
join the Independents. At one time he 
made little of all ecclesiastical matters, and, 
though he changed his mind on that point 
somewhat, was to the last both catholic in 
his spirit and convinced that in all church- 
es there is much good and much evil; while 
for himself he more and more insisted on 
the Saviour’s own text: ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

Among the prominent features of his 
Christain character was his personal devo- 
tion. Acts of renewed consecration appear 
and reappear throughout his diary, the 
latest being dated just before his death. No 
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less remarkable was his trust in Providence. 

Many eireumsetances in-his life combined to 
implant this conviction and to strengthen 
it. He looked back over his history to see 
in it evidences of a Divine care, which made 
him the boldest, calmest, and most cheerful 
of men. 

His great power was developed late and 
slowly. The mission directors refused him 
for China, and seem to have directed him 
to Africa for reasons which were not at all 
complimentary to bis intellectual indica- 
tions. He broke down in his first sermon, 
and left the pulpit after the manly but 
humiliating confession that his sermon had 
vanished from his mind. Still, we can 
now see in his early life forecleams of the 
future. The tireless expeditions over the 
hills, the early scientific observations, the 
sturdy qualities of the boy, his humor and 
generous interest in men are not to be mis- 
taken. Nothing jn all his life is more 
pathetic than his wandering at this early 
time, an unknown youth, through the great 
Abbey which was destined to be his mon- 
ument, in company witha friend who, like 
himself, was in London to apply for ap- 
pointment to missionary. work. 

There was a wonderful vitality in Living- 
stone. We see it in his sentences, in his 
thoughts, his plans, and in all his way of 
looking at things. He maintained an 
acquaintance with literature which, under 
the circumstances, was wonderful. He 
delighted in the comic Punch; and his 
biographer refers to the controversy in the 
New York Herald, in which his familiarity 
with the poems of Whittier was made an 
argument against the genuineness of his 
letters, and asserts that he knew the poetry 
of Longfellow, Whittier, and others by 
heart. 

Most touching, too, is the passage in his 
letters in which he says that he regrets noth- 
ing in all that his duty called bim to sacrifice 
so much as that it had not Ieft him time to 
play with his children and be with them 
enough to do a father’s part in molding 
their characters. 

Along with the pride we feel in remem- 
bering Stanley's part in his relief and rescue 
we are to mingle the recollection that the 
ashes of the great missionary’s son lie un- 
recognized amid the remains of our country’s 
heroes in the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, 








THE crowded state of our columns has 
compelled us to defer notice of The Orthoepist, 
by Alfred Ayers (D. Appleton & Co.), a pro- 
nouncing manual, containing about thirty-five 
hundred words, among them a considerable 
number of the names of foreign authors, art- 
ists, etc., many or all of which it is no violent 
supposition that we all occasionally or habitu- 
ally mispronounce. We are not surprised that 
this little maaual has already reached a third 
edition, as it is more carefully prepared than 
any similar book of easy reference we have. 
We commend it to public speakers and espe- 
cially to clergymen. The author has madea 
patient study of their abnses of speech, and 
they will find most of them dealt with in a 
very intelligible way. It is vigilant in correct- 
ing such vulgarities as a final miat for méu 
and such awk wardnesses as mat-ri-md-ny for mat- 
ri-mo ny, or an-tin-d-my foran-tin-o my. Some 
times the author has carried nicety toextremes 
For example, in distinguishing the sounds of 
the vowels i, o, u, y, 2nd ea before ane in such 
words us Herd, bird, word, surd, heard, myrrh, 
We should like a more emphatic attempt to 
describe and reclaim the ltalian a, as in the 
word far. - Walker speaks with praise of the 
attempt, which has now been fully succesefal, 
to reclaim the i in spirit, and not say spér-tt. 
We should be glad if our orthoecpist showed a 
little more courage in behalf of the open 4, 
The tendency of speech to degenerate is felt 
most im the obscure sounds, which drop with 
great facility intoa kind of porcophonic grunt, . 
which brings us to Jerusa-lim and treats us to 
argu-mitnt of the in-spit-ra-tion of the spir iit. 
In general, the author has followed up these 
errors with unsparing vigilance. In some 
eases he assigns the indistinct sounds to un- 
accented voyvels, when the proper sound is a 
clear, long sound shortened. Sometimes he 
directs the obscure sound to be given when he 
can hardly mean it. He says “in aw-o--rale 
(the second u is marked obscure), not in-au-ger- 
ate. The obscure u would be here the very 
sound he deprecates. The proper sound isa 
very short ulong. Hecan hardly mean to givei 
the obscure sound in fincnce. A nice speaker will 
pronounce the i not obscure, but distinctly 
short. Too much nicety is attempted in as- 
signing a medium sound to o in cross, broth, 
long, wrong, etc., between o in not and in nor to 
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correspond to the medium sound of a assigned 
by some to such words as last. The letter r re- 
quires fuller treatment, particularly its sup- 
pression when not preceding a vowel, as in 
fur, part, hurt, ete. Those who fall into this 
error imagine that the prolonged sound of the 
preceding vowel is, at least, an “equivalent for 
the r. In the way of addenda, we would ven- 
ture to suggest accurate (not akkerate), salt, 
solemn, ater and altar (not oltar); idyl, ide, and 
idol ; oyster (not ors-ter); also in combination 
such forms as don’t you, can’t you, not ddntcher 
and cintcher; also idea of, not idearov, as we have 
seen it lately given by an intelligent English 
orthoepist. We want light, too, on hideous. 
Squalor, our author refuses like a man to pro- 
nounce with a long a, and, in spite of authori- 
ties, prefers the common squol-id, which he 
prints wrong, as if it were squahlid, The French 
and German proper names need to be revised 
altogether. Fir'-ké for the name of Professor 
Virchow, instead of F.r'-shdf, is really too bad. 
We are glad to see that Mr Ayres is not too 
do: matic in limiting words strictly to one style 
of pronuncietion. He leaves some room fir 
difference. The language is a gainer by such 
variety. Absolute uniformity is desirable 
nether in writing nor in speaking a language. 


....One of the most important scientific 
books recently published is Alfred R. Wal- 
lace’s Is/und Life, reprinted in a handsome vol- 
ume by Harper & Brothers. Four years ago 
Mr. Wallace published his monumental work, 
“The Geographical Destribution. of Animals 
and Plants,”? and this is a continuation and 
development of the same subject. Like Charles 
Darwin, Mr. Wallace is a philosopher. He not 
meiely observes and collects facts with great 
industry and skill, but he co-ordinates them 
and makes them the data for profound specula- 
tious and great conclusions. The great ecien- 
tific problem of the century being that of the 
prozression of life and the genesis of species, 
Mr. Wailace bas especially devoted himself to 
seeking what light can be thrown on the sub- 
ject by noting and comparing the difference of 
species in various parts of the earth. Why 
does the flora of Great Britain so much resem- 
ble that of the neighburing-continent? Why 
is that of the Azores, nine hundred miles from 
the nearest continent, so neatly identical with 
those of the neighboring continents? Why the 
remarkable peculiarity of the species in the 
Sandwich Islands or in St. Helena? Why are 
there no indigenous mammalia in New Zealand, 
but the astonishing number of a doze closely 
allied wingless birds ? “What causes restrict or 
favor migration across land or water? What 
is the service in this direction of birds, or 
wins, or landslips, or ranges of mountains, 
or subsidence or elevation of Jand, or the suc 
cession of temperate and glacial eras? All 
these most important questions must be stud- 
ied in their relation to Evolution. The whole 
question of geologic times, of astronomical 
eccentricity and precession and perihelion as 
affecting the temperature of the earth has been 
a careful study. Mr. Wallace concludes that 
itis probable that the last glacial period oc- 
curred about 80,000 vears ago, and the preced- 
ing one about 200,000 years ago. The present 
isa period of exceptional stability of climate, 
and the rate of change now noticed in species 
is no measure of what it would be in a time of 
changing climatal conditions He shows that 
the principle of development will explain the 
distribution of species, and that in isolated 
tracts, like islands, the relative singularity of 
their fauna and flora depends on the length of 
time that they have been geologically discon- 
nected from the neighboring continents, dur- 
ing which time, under peculiar circumstances, 
a special differentiation of vital forms may 
have been going on. Of course, the work is 
an argument by a most competent scholar in 
defense of Evolution, although, as is well 
known, he believes that this Evolutionis “ not 
wi.hout a plan.” 


...« Cooking and Castle Building, by Emma P. 
Ewing(James R. Osgood & Co.), takes a new 
direction for a cook-book, and, instead of de- 
voting itself to the one matter in hand, ad- 
vances on the two lines of romance and util- 
ity. There is a love story. and there is plain 
ta.k, which treats of cookery, high and low. 
The author aims to draw reluctant hearts into 
the kitchen by her attractive talk on the way. 
She starts on the theory that the female he: rt 
will not take naturally to the mysterious form- 
vlas which are to issue in culinary triumphs ; 
but. needs to be led on by the thread of a love 
story; in which she i: so far right that it is 
generally by the way of a love story in earnest 
that most of her sex do get drawn into their 
own kitchens, There is this great good thing 
in this book, that it discusses the theories 
w ich uaderlie culinary operations and com- 
binations, and does much to “eupply that 
element of discretion or good judgment 
which few young housekeepers possess. In 
this point of view, the book is a val- 
uable one to possess and to study. It 
sheds much light on the mysterious pro. 
cesses of roasting and baking and sends the 





cook to work her dough with an enlightened 
mind. ‘The recipes we hear well spoken of 
and some of them have produced very satis- 
factory results on our table; but the double 
plan of the book confuses the arrangement of 
the recipes and makes it difficult to find what 
there is in the book. The index is not 
arranged in a practical way. The range of the 
recipes is not wide enough. There is too 
much cookery in it for a novel, and too much 
novel fora cook-book; but it stands perfect 
and complete on its four feet as a kind of 
Parlor-Cooking-Stove Book. Thomas J. 
Murray has also published in the same line 
Valuable Cooking Receipts (George W. Harlan). 
In this book there is no theory at all and noth- 
ing of elementary instruction. Mr. Murray is 
well known as a caterer. We suppose he 
made the fame of the Continental Hotel, ia 
Philadelphia, for a good table, In this collec- 
tion he takes the public into his confidence 
and imparts to them what he knows and many. 
of his culinary secrets. 





ve--4 Hand-Book of Congregationalism, by 
Henry Martyn Dexter (Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society), is truly a mulium in parvo 
wherein may be found, in briefest space, but 
with fair mention of important things, the 
history of Congregationalism down to the 
preeent moment—the polity, doctrine, worship, 
working advantages, statistics, forms, liter- 
ature, and rules of order used in Congrega- 
tional assembles, with some space left for an 
index of text and a general index of the whole. 
The book starts with the High Church Con- 
gregational claim that this is the New Testa- 
ment polity. Conceding Dr. Dexter’s views of 
the main passages, we would still ask if the 
apostles contemplated more than one church 
in each city—one, for example, at Jerusalem, 
one at Antioch, one at Ephesus, ete. If these 
churches were municipal in extent, might they 
not have reached somewhat beyond the city 
limits, and acquired a diocesan character, with- 
out prejudice to the democratic organization 
of the Church? Dr. Dexter leaves this manual 
somewhat cloudy on the question of the min- 
isterial office. The pastorate he defines; but 
does he claim that there is no ministry 
independent of actual pastoral investi- 
ture, or what fs equivalent to it? The 
great diiliculties which have been dis- 
covered in recent years in the deposition of 
ministers have led us to scrutinize the section 
under that head. Dr. Dexter sees no difficulty, 
nor do we, until the extrusion is attempted by 
by this process. Then the whole theory seems 
fitted to repeat the High Church notion, 
“once a bishop always a bishop.”” The author 
frowns on the address to the people in ordain- 
ing and installing services. For another im- 
provement he might go back and reclaim the 
old custom which assigned the charge to the 
preacher, who delivered it as the appropriate 
close of the sermon. Why does Dr. Dexter 
continue to give a form for letters-missive 
beginning ‘‘ The Great Head of the Church has 
kindly united,” ete.? Why cannot he say united, 
and save his kind/y for persons who require to 
be patronized? 


..-. Bible Thoughts and Themes, by the Rev. 
George A. Lofton, D.D. (St. Louis, Chancy R. 
Barns), is acollection of good, practical ser- 
mons, with a modest and sensible preface by 
the pastor of the Third Baptist Church, 8&t. 
Louis. The sermons deal with practical mat- 
ters and make no attempt to disturb old views 
orto pour new light on old questions. They 
have an unmistakable freshness and vigor. 
The preacher stands safely inside the received 
theology and applies it freely and with much 
biblical illustration. Denominational ques- 
tions are in general kept well and wisely out of 
the sermons, but so good a Baptist could hard- 
ly dismiss his book without freeing his mind. 
Accordingly, we have his testimony on the 
re ation of the churches or denominations to 
ea:h other and to the central heart of the 
Gospel, marked out in a wonderful diagram of 
eceentric riugs, which exhibit the Baptists lying 
in asmall white circle directly around the cross. 
Next come the Congregationalists, in an eccen- 
tric belt, which fades at the top insensibly into 
the Baptist white, but at the bottom spreads 
out into greater breadth and distance. ‘The 
others follow, though the gracious tapering of 
the narrow point above stil) brings some of 
them near enough to the Baptist position to 
create a fair presumption in favor of their 
salvation. _We do not say that the Doctor 
shows himself a ‘* Landmarker”’ in his state- 
ment of the Baptist belief; but these circles 
and diagrams do, at least, entitle him to as 
much honor as to be called a landmarker— 
with a little 2 and without quotation points, 
His position on the Landmark question is set- 
tled, apparently, by these statements which 
we quote: (4) A Church . . . must be 
constituted only of baptized believers. . . . 
(6) . . » immersion alone is, by @ scrip- 
taral ad ninistrator and toa scrij.tural subject, 
baptism at all.”’~ Dean Stanley does not attirm, 
as the preacher wrongly states, that Christ 








ordained baptism by immersion. 
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-.+. Unele Remus: His Songs and His Sayings. 
The Folk-Lore of the Old Plantation, by Joc! 
Chandler Harris (D. Appieton & Co.), would 
be worth reading merely for the stories. They 
are extremely clever and natural in themselves. 
Uncle Remus is drawn from the life and to the 
life. When we remember the positiou of the 
captive race to which he belongs, and its mute 
appeal for sympathy in behalf of the weak and 
the helpless, there is something inexpressibly 
pathetic in the part acted by the equally help- 
less “‘ B’rer Rabbit’’ in these tales. He has no 
strength against his enemies; but only his 
weakness and his cunning to protect him. 
He uses these much as the Negro himeelf did, 
and comes out very well, after all. But the 
author introduces a much wider and more 
important element of interest in tracing many 
of these fables back into Africa, or even to an 
Arab or an Asiatic source. The Arabs have 
been active through much of the African slave 
country, and it is more than interesting to 
find traces of them in these tales. It is not 
unlikely that some of the Negro songs contain 
similar traces of the Arabinfluence. A gentle- 
man of our acquaintance, Who was every way 
competent for such observations, took bis 
violin among the Southern Negroes, in anfe- 
bellum times, and endeavored to reduce their 
melodies to writing. He found many which 
would not fall into our scales, and came away 
with the belief that they were formed on a dif- 
ferent scale. This was precisely the experi- 
ence of the French musician taken by Napo- 
leov into Egypt, to study Arab music. The 
Arab scale is now understoo!. It produces 
an effect very like some of the plaintive, sad, 
and monotonous plantation airs, and it cannct 
be written in our scores. May it not be thar, 
both in their songs, their legends, and their 
fables, these children of Africa have preserved 
traces of their distaut connection with the 
Arabs at home, or even of yet remoter Asiatic 
influences ? 


--..We have at length received from the 
American agents, the Messrs. 1. K. Funk & 
Co., the second Edinburgh edition of Dr. 
Young’s Ana'ytie Concordance of the Bible. 
There is no question of the great superiority of 
this work above others with which it comes 
into comparison. Cruden’s was in its day the 
more wonderful buok, and has held its ground 
during all these years simply on its surpassing 
merits; but Dr. Young has devoted to his 
work a diligence as great as Cruden’s dnd has 
had st his command the immense advantages 
of modern research, scholarship, and criticism, 
The result is a new concordance whose 
merits we do not discuss, because they are 
obvious and admitted. We regret that two 
rival editions are in our market. The American 
reprint was taken from the first Edinburgh 
edition apparently by a photo process, which 
has produced in this case an unsatisfactory 
result, Cruden was a trying book to the young. 
est eyes. To ordinary vision the American 
Young is little or no better. The reading of 
Hebrew appears in these pages next door to an 
impossible accomplishment. Black type turns 
gray, and a fine, indistinct brown creeps ove, 
the page, which might be defended in a picture 
of the French School, but not ina page of quarto 
printing. The Edinburgh second edition, for 
which the Messrs. Funk & Co. are the authorized 
agents, is a well-printed volume, on good white 
paper, words and titles black-faced, the Hebrew 
clearly printed, and the type of the text well 
cut. It is a considerable advantage that 
Messrs. Funk offer our public a second edition, 
as any one may decide for himself by compar- 
ing the two editions, page by page. Into the 
merits of the copyright question we cannot 
enter, though we must have a general sympa 
thy with the author and desire to see him dealt 
wkh honorably by our public. 


.... The Head of Medusa, by George Fleming 
(Roberts Brothers), follows an elaborate and 
thoroughly worked out plot. The “head of 
Medusa”’ is the Count Lalli, under whose 
deadening influence the heroine, Barbara, a 
woman with noble aims and impulses, but 
with very poor judgment, falls and is borne 
on to her blighted fate. The two Scotch 
sisters, their quiet life in the midst of so much 
in contrast with it, and the thread of Jacobin 
romance is a nice piece of work. Hardinge is 
hardly anything more than the ordinary society 
man. Lexeter, the would be lover, makes no 
push for the “fair lady,” either because he 
does not dare to or because he foresees he 
should not win. His function seems to be to 
hover around the scene, and pick up the 
story which at last is spun out of his 
recollections. We can see no reason for 
laying the scene in Italy, except that the 
author may have supposed that nothing short 
of an Ltalian nature could furnish the petrify- 
ing Medusa influence, whose operation he pro- 
posed to describe. Those who are familiar 
with the Roman environs will find pleasiug 
descriptions of what they have seen, and peo- 
ple who wasted their time in the «mptiest of 
all amusements, the fashionable rounds of the 
Italian capital, will be reminded, pleasantly or 








unpleasantly, how they did it. Whether the 
author had such an object in mind or not, his 
book is another reminder of what parents have 
to expect who, when they float about the 
world with their families, leave their senses be- 
bind them; or who, with American indiffer- 
ence or confidence, throw their children into 
the foreign life they so little understand, with- 
out providing them with the safeguards which, 
when it is too late, they find that the etiquette 
of European society has created for this very 
purpose. ; 

....-Among the most gratifying indications of 
Southern progress is an address on Southern 
Literature: its Status and Outlook, printed in 
pamphlet form, by the Messrs. J. B. Burke & 
Co., of Macon, Ga., and delivered before the 
Ladies’ Memorial Association of Montgomery 
County, Ga., by Mr. J. B. Wardlaw, Jr., A.M. 
The orator could hardly have spoken better, 
Ile has contrived to introduce into an address 
on ‘* Southern Literature ”’ the ideas which we 
believe areto be the regeneration of the South. 
He puts h'mself, with all his Southern enthu- 
siasm, into the most wholesome attitude to 
the questious which are still agitating the 
South. He says: I feel as you do abont the 
past. It is great an:] dear to me ; but greater is 
the present and greater yet the future. There- 
fore, I am heart and soul for the ‘ New South,’ 
and for that South asa compouent part of this 
Union. He tells truly the secret of a ca- 
tional literature, and of the process by which it 
must come out of the rich and trained capacities 
of the people themselves, not by foreign im port- 
ations, not by imitation of anything or any- 
body. [lis remarks on the value toa peo»le 
of faith and a devout spiit are admirable, 
Mr. Wardlaw does in this address whet we 
hope all men of sense in the South will do. He 
puts himself ona broad nationai platform, where 
all true men can unite with him. The South 
has only to be true to itself, and it wi:l be true 
to all of us. It has only to see what is best 
there, to Ond also what is best here. It has 
only to get courage to break away ‘rom party 
claims and political trammels, and act on its 
own best and simplest convictions, an! it will 
have achieved that which is now the great 
problem whose solution is the burning ques- 
tion among us here at the Norti. 


... The Tempter Behind, by John Saunders 
(D. Lothrop & Co.), is a really strong temper- 
ance story, by the author of ‘Israel Mort, 
Overman,” a romance which attracted at the 
time much attention, both in this coun ry and 
in England. We unlerstand that, though the 
authorisan Englishman, The Tenpter Behind 
is brought vut for the first time by the present 
publishers. The story is not ordivary ; but 
the value of the book is not injured by any 
‘attempt to go out of the way to introduce ex- 
ceptional features into the experience of 
Wade Concannvn, nor does it wreck itself by 
holding the reader in scenes too debasing to be 
contemplated. Concannon starts ou a high 
level, but, when the story beyins, has 
all but exhausted the patience of a de- 
voted uncle, whose heir he was to be. 
‘the history of his struggle to resain solid 
ground; the physical theories of hereditary 
intemperance announced by the doctor; the 
influence of hope, of frienIship, of woman's 
love ; the common stupidity of hard and narrow 
virtue in dealing with such cases; the irrepar- 
able losses which neither penance nor subse- 
quent reform can make good; and, at last, the 
intellectual basis on which the principle of 
abstinence is placed, as the only strong and 
sufficient doctrine of temperance, are treated 
in a strong and truthful way, without cant, and 
on afar higher plane than in most stories of 
the kind We commend it for church and 
Sunday-schoo! libraries. 


....The librarian, Mr. 8. B. Noyes, is to be 
heartily congratulated on the completion of 
the Analytica! and Classed Catalogue of the 
Brooklyn Library, of which the third and last 
volume lies before us. -This library bas 60,000 
volumes, by half as maay authors. Each book 
is entered under its author’s name. Such 
books as need it are also extered under their 
title, with a cross-reference to their author, 
Of these there are 12,009. There are then sep- 
arate headings of subjects and cl isses—such 
as * Amusement-,” * Language,” ** Poetry,” 
‘* Proper Names’’—and these have their logical 
sub-headings, under which the student is 
referred to all the books or articles 
in the magazines which treat of these 
subjects. Some of these are extensive, as 
* Biblical,” which occupies thirty of the large 
quarto pages; ‘“ Fiction,’? which occupies 
seventy-five ; and “‘ Political Economy,’’ which 
occupies fourteen. In this way, with the 
numerous cross-re!+rences, the various systems 
of catalogue-makiug ase joined in a single 
work, which is proved quite teasible in a library 
of this size and is prcved to be tcasible ina 
library two or three times as large. The 
whole work occupies 1,110 double columned 
pages, of the length and nearly tue width of 
those of the great unabridged dictionaries. It 





isa grand work, happily completed, 
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.. We are always glad to receive from 
Scribner & Welford the successive volumes of 
the translations of T. and T. Clark. We now 
have the celebrated Meyer’s Commentary on 
Ephesians and Philemon. Dr. Meyer’s eminent 
ability, which made him the prince of exposi- 
tors, is universally admitted, and we are glad 
that this volume completes that portion 
of the New Testament which Dr. Meyer was 
able himself to write. In the same original 
German series The Thessalonians were com- 
mented upon by Dr. Liinemaun, and this, 
translated into English, now forms an addi- 
tional volume, issued by the same publishers. 
Dr. Liinemann’s scholarship and ability are 
well known, so that the volume is worthy of 
being coupled with those by the greater 
Meyer. The same publishers add to their 
**Foreign Theological Library’’ the second 
volume of Hagenbach’s History of Christian 
Doctrines, from the last German edition, and 
the first volume of Dorner’s System of Christian 
Doctrine. The latter is a new and very impor- 
tant uodertaking. But to study and under- 
stand Dorner requires much effort ; for not his 
style only, but his thought, differs utterly from 
the clear, scientific, direct form which should 
ever be the highest aim of the thinker and 
writer and which comes naturally to a French- 
man or an Englishman, 








«»-The last volume of the ‘International 
Scientific Series’? (D. Appleton & Co.) is The 
Atomic Theory, translated from the French of 
Ad. Wurtz. This handsome volume attempts 
to give, in a style sufficiently clear for a chem- 
ist to understand it, the latest conclusion as to 
atoms and atomicities, valencies, the composi~ 
tion of molecules, with full explanations of 
the laws of chemical properties, which 
are so rapidly changing the basis of chemical 
research. We have nowhere seen a more com- 
pact explanation of the very important ‘*Men- 
delejeff’s Law,” which is now very geuerally 
accepted, and which anticipates the discovery 
of new elements, like gallium, Perhaps a chief 
fault of the book is a lack of credit to Avo. 
gadro, who really anticipated Ampere in dis- 
tinguishing “ integral’? from ‘elementary 
Especially interesting is the last 
chapter on the ‘Constitution of Matter,” 
which deals with the questions What is an 
atom? what is its size? what is its rectilineal 
path? The explanation given of the vortical 
theory of atoms, propounded by Sir William 
Thomson and Helmholtz, is so clear and so 
important that we intend to reprint it in our 
column of “Science.’? We do not say that the 
book is easy reading ; {it is not, but is very in- 
and instructive. 

... Miss 8. R. Dunn, of Boston, has just 
brought out an Album of Songs, Old and New, by 
Robert Franz (Oliver Ditson & Co.). With the 
exception of two or three which we miss, this 
ulbum seem» to contain the best of the four or 


new 


” 


molecules, 


teresting 


five bundred songs Franz wrote. They are 
printed here in the order of their composition, 
and amoung the later ones are a number which 


are new to us. Miss Dunn has taken pains 
with her part ofthe work. The songs of Rob- 
ert Franz will never be sung in the streets nor 


played on hand-organs. They will remain, as 


they have been, the delight of those 
wio know what is good. They are 
at once simple and subtle, so that they 
are not quickly caught nor easily sung. 


They 
almost 


require study, and repay it better than 
others. The tunes are not to be 
separated from the accompaniments, which are 
made to bring them out and are always fine, 
sometimes wonderfully so. The genius of the 
composer appears often more conspicuously in 
the accompaniments than in the songs, 
especially in the delicate modulations and 
inner tones introduced into them. ‘The musical 
type of the book is good and open; but the 
Messrs. Ditson might, we should think, have 
afforded a better paper to carry such noble 
songs to the public. 


any 


..We have been much pleased 
Strong Arm anda Mother's Blessing, by Elijah 
Kellogg (Lee & Shepard). It is rich in the 
local and personal history of Portland. It de- 
scribes with much close observation and sym- 
pathy the life of a poor but strong and worthy 
pioneer family, on the edge of the vorthern 
forest. It is written with a homely John 
Bunyan power of style, and with a large un- 
conventional interest in men, which. breathes 
the spirit of Robert Burns—“ A man’s a man 
for a’ that.’’ It gives a view of success in life— 
of what it is, and of what it depends on— 
which is as healthy as it is rare in this shop- 
keeping age. Without pretending to be a 
temperance story, it is one of the strongest and 
best kind. Without being avowedly a religious 
book, it is one that every Christian teacher 
might be glad that his Sunday-school class 
should read. There is some bragging overa 
sharp bargain, which is not up to the highest 
morality, and which brings the hero distinctly 
into the class of sinners named in the Pro- 
verbs: ‘‘It is naught, it is paught, says the 
buyer; bu! vhen he is gone his way, then he 
boasteth.”’ 


with A 








.-In the “Spare Minute Series” (D. Lo- 
theop & Co.) we have True Manliness, a selec- 
tion from the writings of Thomas Hughes, by 
E. E. Brown. The introduction, by James 
Russell Lowell, serves the good purpose of 
calling attention to the highly interesting auto- 
biographic letter of Mr. Hughes. The extracts, 
collected at large from the author’s writings 
and printed without any closer hint of their 
source, are grouped under heads which they 
serve to illustrate. The chief value of the 
book lies in this classification of the utterances 
of Mr. Hughes on such topics as ** Courage,”’ 
“Strength,” ‘* Humility,” “‘ Power,” ‘ Suc- 
cess,”” ‘ Faith,” ‘ Doubt,” ‘* Christianity,” 
etc.—topics on which Mr. Hughes is entitled 
to be heard and which have a deep interest 
for all serious readers. This little book seems 
to give the cream of what Mr. Hughes has 
written on ethical subjects and is an excel- 
lent one to place in the hands of young men, 
or in a church or Sunday-sehool library, forthe 
older class of readers. 


.-G. P, Putnam & Sons send us a new edi- 
tion of The Cause of Color among Ruces, by 
Wm. Sharpe, M.D. This little volume is not a 
scientific discussion, but a popular presenta- 
tion of the author’s views and conjectures, 
based on general observation, but not confirmed 
by any careful induction or historical investiga- 
tion. The general principle that dark colors 
come from exposure of the naked body is 
probable enough. The most interesting pages 
are on a totally different topic—namely, the 
evil effects of beer-drinking, in producing 
obesity or fullness of the abdomen, at the 
expense of the other parts of the body ; an evil 
which the author thinks worse than that of 
drunkenness from distilled liquors, which 
beer-drinking is supposed to prevent. 


.-It does not seem to us an altogether fair 
thing for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to 
apply to an advertisement of their railway line 
the title The New Congressional B. and O. Red 
Book. This title approaches much too near to 
an attempt to saii under false colors. As to 
the collection and tabulation of congressional 
statistics, nothing is said as to the sources 
from which they were taken nor the authority 
on which they rest. The whole was so evi- 
dently compiled in haste that the states do not 
follow one another in any order,but,apparently, 
that was treated first which chanced to come 
first. In the index three states are given 
blank. One of them, Delaware, was reported 
at the last moment, but the error of the index 
was not corrected. 


..The ministers of the Boston ‘“‘ Monday 
Club” have for several years issued an annual 
volume of sermons illustrating the successive 
lessons of the International Sunday-school 
Series. That for 1881 is now out, issued by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., of New York. The 
Club seems to have some geographical elastici- 
ty, as we notice that its members are not all 
from the vicinity of Boston, but radiate to 
Jersey City and Bangor. There is about these 
sermons a general devoutness and breadth 
that we are glad to see together. We especial- 
ly notice this in the opening essay on ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Bible to Science,’’ by the Rev. 
George F. Wright, and in the sermon on the 
difficult Balaam episode, by the same writer. 


..The Trumpet Major, by Thomas Hardy 
(Henry Holt & Co.), like the other novels of 


this author, improves as it advances. The 
eharacters are so simple in life and station 
and have so few striking features that time is 


required to develop the reader's interest, as he 
advances into the slowly-unfolding passion of 
the drama. The scene between Boh and his 
father, when Matilda had run off and they 
undertake to imagine what led her to do so, is 
delicious. The book abounds in humor, and, 
in spite of all its unconventional human sym- 
pathy, contrives very ingeniously to come out 
at last true to the inbred feeling of an English- 
man thata born lady must not marry below 
the quarter-deck. 


..Laura Elizabeth Poor is the author of 
Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures (Roberts 
Brothers). It is not meant to bea learned 
discussion : but it is a very curious and inter 
esting volume, which makes accessible large 
specimens of the literature of many different 
nations, that their literary character and their 
mythology and folk-lore may be compared. Here 
are pages of the Rig Veda, tlle Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana, the Bhagavat Gita, the Sakun- 
tala, the Avesta, the Shah Nameh, the poems 
of Firdusi and Saadi, the Odyssey, Hesiod, and 
the earliest literatures of the races of Europe. 
It is a very interesting volume, 
collected from many sources. 


with treasures 


..We have received from Messrs. A. C, 
Armstrong & Son the three tirst volumes of 
their forthcoming Heroes of Christian History. 
Henry Martyn, by the Rev. Charles D. Bell, 
honorary cavon of Carlisle; Wil/iam Wilber- 
Jorce, by the Rev. John Stoughton, D. D.; 
Philip Doddridge, by the Rev. Charles Stan- 
ford, D. D., are already published, They are 














jn convenient size and form, and, in addition 
to those already out, are to include the biog- 
raphies of Stephen Grellet, the French Quaker, 
originally a Catholic; Richard Baxter; Jobn 
Knox ; William Carey ; Robert Hall; Fletcher, 
of Madeley; John Wycliffe; Thomas Chal 
mers; and Jonathan Edwards. 


.. Professor E. 8. Holden, of the Washing- 
ton Naval Observatory, is a careful student of 
the literature of astronomy, and has done a 
good work in preparing the volume Sir 
William Herschel, his Life and Works. The first 
part of the volume is devoted to a compilation 
of his biography from the ‘‘ Memoir’’ by his 
sister. Then follow a hundred pages, giving a 
clear abstract of the scientific achievements 
of this greatest of practical astronomers, & 
work never befere done, as Herschel’s writings 
have remained to this time scattered in the 
“Transactions.” The volume closes with a 
bibliographical lst of his papers. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 


..We have received from the Clarendon 
Press The Tragedy of King Richard Ill, a 
volume of the select plays of Shakespeare, 
edited by William Aldis Wright, M. A., bursar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, who cupplies a 
full preface, as well as the notes. The edition 
is a very neat and convenient one for commen 
use. The notes seem to supply all that a 
reader will ordinarily require. We have 
also received Volumes XI and XII of Hudson’s 
beautiful Harvard edition; also King Richard 
TlT and Part I of Henry IV in the briefer 
edition for school and family use. 


..-The Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co. reprint, 
by an arrange:nent with the Messrs. Clark, ina 
cheap American edition, Godet’s Commentary 
on the Gospel of Luke, as translated from the 
second French edition, by E. W. Shelden and M. 
D. Cusin. We have given our views at length of 
Godet as a commentator, and it is only neces- 
sary to repeat here our commendation and to 
add that there is always something to be learned 
from Godet, even when other works have been 
exhausted, especially for those who are in 
search of spiritual food or suggestion. 


. The United States Official Postal Guide, re- 
vised and published monthly, by authority of 
the P.-O. Department (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), has grown to be a most creditable official 
document, which compares favorably with simi- 
lar official guides issued by the European gov- 
ernments. The requirements of information 
concerning the postal laws, domestic and 
international rates of postage, rulings of the 
Department, addresses of offices, etc. are 
found here, neatly printed and conveniently 
arranged. 


- The scientific excellence of the Humboldt 
Library makes it proper to call attenton to 
its merits. A large number of treatises on 
scientitic questions, well adapted to the use of 
intelligent but nof trained readers of science, 
is contained in the successive numbers of this 
periodical. The contributions are from per- 
sons of the first standing and are kept well up 
to the newest discovery and the freshest 
thought. 

N. Tibbals & Co. issue The Bible Student's 
Cycloprdia, a curcious volume of 353 pages, by 
A. C. Morrow, of which the first half are de- 
voted to questions (perhaps twenty on a page) 
which are answered in the last half. The 
questions are extremely miscellaneous, em- 
bracing all sorts of Bible lore. There is even 
a chapter of Bible puzzles, enigmas, acrostics, 
rhomboids, ete., ete. 





.. Glimpses Through the Connon-smoke is a 
republication by the Messrs. James R. Osgood 
& Co. of a series of desultory sketches by 
Archibald Forbes. The fame of the unrivaled 
war correspondent, his presence in this coun- 
try, and the nature of the sketches will suffi- 
ciently make them known without further 
notice. 

...-Charles Dudley Warner’s My Winter on 
the Nile was too charming a volume to be pub- 
lished by subscription, and we are now glad to 
see it, after four years, issued in a new and 
neater edition to the general trade by Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


.. Little Pimsy, by Mrs. Randolph, The 
Dean's Wife, by Mrs. J. C. Eiloart, and The Rebel 
of the Family, by E. Lynn Linton, are among 
the last issues of ‘‘ Harpers’ Franklin Square 
Library.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Great interest has been aroused in Italy by 
the publication of twelve manuscripts of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci on the subjects of Cosmology, 
Universal Geography, Percussion, Resistance, 
Hydraulics, Light, Heat, and that much- 


discussed theme, the Conservation of Force. 
These mannscripts, which have long been in 
the possession of the French Institute, are 
* written from right to left and so involved with 
flourishes and capricious designs that editors 
have hitherto shrunk in dismay from the task 
of deciphering them. 





The prizes offered by the publishers of 
Scribner's Monthly, in April last, for the best 
specimens of wood-engraving done by pupils 
and received before January Ist, 1881, have 
just been awarded, as follows : first prize ($100) 
to W. H. Mackay, a lad of sixteen, pupil of V. 
L. Chandler & Co., of Boston ; the second ($75) 
to J. Edward Provine, of Chicago, who has had 
only seven months’ practice with the graver; 
and the third ($50) to C. H. Latham, of Boston. 


Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert will shortly 
publish a book, entitled ‘‘ Ploughed Under,”’ 
which will deal with the Indian Question ina 
practical way. It purports to be the experi- 
ences of a young Indian chief, and the legends, 
descriptions of Indian manners, and incidents 
are said to be authentic. 


The volume of collected stories by Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke is to be entitled ‘‘Somebody’s 
Neighbors.”’ It will be published during the 
present season, by James R. Osgood & Co. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce 
a new volume of poems, by Mr. Whittier, to be 
published at an early date. They will also 
publish Mr. Parton’s “ Life of Voltaire.” 


Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, M. P., the author of 
the “Early Life of Charles James Fox,’’ has 
been elected a corresponding member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Among the papers left behind by George 
Eliot is a complete translation of Spinoza’s 
**Ethics,”? executed during the Strauss and 
Feuerbach period. 


Mr. Moses King, the author of the ‘“‘ Hand- 
book of Boston,” is busily engaged in writing 
a kindred work, to be entitled the ‘Dictionary 
of Boston ”’ 


‘Charles Kingsley’s Life and Memories” 
is now in its fifteenth edition, and no biog- 
raphy has ever sold like it, excepting that of 
Dr. Arnold. 


The publication of Major Serpa Pinto’s book, 
“How I Crossed Africa,’’ has been delayed 
until February, owing to the filiness of the 
author. 


Dean Stanley has in preparation a new 
edition of his essays on the questions of 
“Church and State.”’ 


“The Life of Jonathan Swift’’ is being 
written by Mr. Heory Craik. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SCOTCH 
| SERMONS. 
1880. 


By Principal Carrp—Rev. J. Cunniyouam, D.D., Rev. 
D. J. Feravsox, B. D., Professor Wm. Kstout, LL. D., 
Rev. W. McIntosu, D. D., Rev. W. L. M’Farvan, Rev. 
ALLAN Menzizs, B. D., Rev. T. Nicott, Rev. T. Rain, 
M. A., Rev. A. Sempte, B. D., Rev. J. Stevenson, Rev. 
PATRICK STEVENSON, Rev. R. H. Story, D. D. 

A volume originated in the wish to 


gather to- 
er a few specimens of a style of teaching which 
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ne Church as “ Essays and Re. 
views " did in the Church of England, some years ago. 








“To show what Christian teousness is; to give 
miracles their true subordinate value; to show how 
union with God must sanctify the whole life, domestic. 
social, [pew ym to sae church life into the life of 
nations and ; to reli, m 
y,influence of theol and ecclesiasti- 
cism ; an alt. to connect and fdentify eternal life 
= the higher life of man here, both individual and 
rate—these wy in outline, the purpose of the 
sermons. The book can hardly fail to have 4 —_ 
fluence and to —e an epoch in Scottish theo! 

What its reception may be it is perhaps oaare to 
estimate. We observe that an attack upon the authors 
has been made in the Presbytery of G ee: but Se 
lberal theological movement in Scotland bas t 
Gate on the confidence of the Church and nation, 

hat it has had at its fountain-head men of the un- 
quiesttoned and simple plety of Erskine and M’Leod 

ampbell, of Story and Norman M’ and Bishop 
Ewing.’’— The Contemporary Review. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 

paid, on receipt of price. 


0. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1. 3. and $ BOND ST.. NEW YORK. 


“HA RPER’S PERIODICAL S. 
ARPER'S MAGAZINE, __ One Year. 
HARPERS BAZAR " 
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Fifteen Hundredth Anniversary of the Authoritative 
Promulgation of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
A. D. 381. 


ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS. 


TWO PRIZES OF FIFTY GUINEAS EACH 


will be given by the Editor of The Christian Life 
Newspaper for the 


BEST ESSAYS 


ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 
I.-- The Originof the Doctrine of the Trin- 
ity in the Christian Church.’’ 


II.--“' The Injurious Effect of that Doctrine 
upon the Simplicity, Power, and Suc- 
cess of Christianity.’’ 


Each Essay must be limited to about Five Thousand 
Words. 

AC 
both Essays. 

Essays are to be sent, not later than the Ist of May, 
1881, to the 





Aidat, 


may pete either for one or for 





Rev. ROBERT SPEARS, 
19, Mornington Road, Bow Boad, London. 

The name of the writer must be enclosed with the 
Ersav in a separate sealed envelope, which will not 
te opened until the Judges have made the award. 
The copyright in the successful Essays will belong to 
the Donor of the Prise. 

Further information may be had on application by 
letter to Mr. SPEaRs. 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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REDUCED IN PRICE 


To 


$3.00 per Annum, 26 | 25 cts. per Number. 


LIPPINGOTT'S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Illustrated Monthly of Liter- 
ature, Science, Art, and Travel. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 


NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING: 


1 — THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. By 
FE ILGESFRITZ. Illustrated. 
2.A “CELESTIAL COLONY. By C. Illus- 


ted. 
3. LILITit won: Part Il. Tliustrated. 
4. WOME By_ Wirt Sikes. 
5. T THE HA RBOR BAR. B coats BurRR Topp. 
6. MONSIEUR PAUL'S — ae A Story. By 
Louise Skymour Hover 
7. A COU ty A TAVERS IN “WINTER A Sketch. 


vy MA 
8. THE ROURASOFFS, A Russian Story. By Vera 


APOUKHYN. 

9. POWER-CENTERS. By $aGr Je JOURNALIST. 

10. SARAH BERNHARDT. VAN RENSSELAER. 

11. BURIAL OF AN EGYPTIAN MU MAY . (Picture 
y Bridgman.) By GEORGE FERRAR: 

12. A MIDWINTER RO ance. By L. K. BLACK. 

13. AMONG THE aes By A. M. WruiaMs, 

14. OUR MONTHLY G@ 1. Public’ Topics; The 
Irish Revolution George Teton 2. Place aur 
Dames ; Caste in American Society—Dinners and 
Dinner-giving—The ae ay | of Buttons. 3. 
Art Matters: Museum: Anecdotical and Mis- 
cellaneous: A Villa + SF 

15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


With the January Number LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
entered upon a NEw Series, a change which is marked 
by many improvements. 


BaLpwin. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
Terms :—Yearly Subscription, 83; Single Number 
25 cents. CivuB Rates: Three Copies, $7.50; Five 
Copies, $11.50; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the 
club-getter, $22. 
(2 SPecIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


7i5and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


FOR 1881, 
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STREET DIRECTORY 

EVENTS OF PAST YEAR, 
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contain 


CENSUS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


HOOLS, ‘erc., 


WITH NEW MAP OF BOSTON. | 


552 Pages. Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
155 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


_For Sal Sale by ; Booksellers generally. — 





The Cincinnati Weekly Times, 


THE BANNER WEELEY OF THE WEST, 


an eight-page paper, only one dollar a year,and a 
magnificent engraving, “two feet wide and almost 
three feet long,” free, and postage paid to every sub 
scriber. Address 


WEEKLY TIMES, 


CINOINNATY, 0, 





s EDUCATION. 


STABLISHED 1868. 
E ENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
No. 56 Court 8t., me Hall, on er bunce & Benedict's 





Offers great inducements my ‘students desirous of 
honest. capable instruction in the various branches of 


music. A = foundation laid for bes poe, Style 
and finish given advanced ne ers. articulars, 
address the irector, NEY MOLI MOLLER sHAUER. 





AM sR. SCHOOL INSTITUTE, Eetab. | 1855. 
eliable Educational Businesss 





4, Aids "all who want well-qualified Te a 
2. Gives Parents information of dad Schools. 
8. Be resents skilled teachers Le ag positions. 
4. Sells Lene Rents School srepee ties. 
SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretar: 
7 East Lith St.. neer Fifth’ Avenue, New York. 
ENNSYI LVANIA. MILITARY A 


CADI- 
MY,C HESTER, ra. ns September 8th. Civ it 
Engineering, Chemistry, c assics, and English. De- 
grees conferred. Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


HIGH-CLASS OLD ENGRAVINGS. 


FINE MODERN ETCHINGS. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL, of London, and 
243 Broadway, New York, has just brought 
Srom Italy the splendid collection of the emi- 
nent Florentine engraver, Antonio Perfetti. 

It includes many admirable subjects, which 
would cost when framed from $10 to $50. 
He also offers some artistic modern etchings, 
costing, framed, from $4 to $10. 

Correspondence is invited. Hngravings will 
be sent, on approval, to any address. 


VALENTINES. 


Prang’s American, Marcus Ward's Beaten, Hilde 
sheimer, Berlin, and ‘Obpacher, Munich 


Also fine line Lace Valentines. 
VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CoO., 
Opposite P..O,, 233 Broadway, N. ¥. 


New and Beautiful, Reward Cards 


or pgm fy ndergartens. Over 

is and design 8. Prices to suit the times 

aed new one appropriate designs of School and 
Society Diplomas, Price-lists and samples of Ed 
ucational Cards free to 


on eee or agents send 
ing us their address. ft. 'B UFFORD SONS, Manu 
facturing Publishers, ii Frenbiie St., Boston, Mass.: 


Ann Street, New York. Established 1830. 


25 ~ LOVELY MOSS ROSE and Ass’t Chromo Cards. 
} Name on, 10c. A 32Column Story Paper Free 
with each pack. American Card Co., West Haven, Cc. 
5 all gold, silver, shell, motto, and floral pine 
e cards, in beautiful colors, with n name, 10c. 
sample book, 25c. Star Printing Co., Northford, é 


50 Finest Chromo,Gtit&Colored, Scroll Cards ever soid 
only 10c. Ag'ts Samples,10c. G. A. Spring,Northford,Ct. 


























"AGENTS WANTED. 
GUIDE TO 0 SUCCESS, 


WITH 
FORM BUSINESS and 
SOCIETY 
o beet Business ot Social Guide and 


FAR th 

Hand Book e sublis hed. Much the latest. It tells 
OW TO DO EV RYTHING in the best way. How to be 
zour own lawyer. How todo business correctly and success - 
lly. How to act in society and in every part of life, and 

pe pene a — mine of varied ya e indiopencadle te 
all classes for congtant reference, t or 
all or spare time. ee hag 4 why this Sek gan PE Salus 
and attraction ‘BHO8 han any other, ap pply for terms te 
DOUGLASS B 03. "Philadelphia, Pa. an Cincinnati, ¢ 


AGENTS WANTED, 


We want Agents to seil the world-renowned WII.- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are prepared to offer extreordinary iInducemen's 
wh me | from one to six thousand dollars a year <a 
be je. There never was a better time to engace 
fae ee sale of Sewing-Machines, as al] the machines 2: : 


pest twenty years are wearing Ce : si mu 
lers. 23 











we Ta dol SeahTae AReEP ohh Chicas, a) 











WANTED. 


LADY AGENTS 


to sell one of the most attractive and useful arti- 
cles ever invented for the HOME. Every mother and 
every child wants it. It is the invention of Rev. J. 
H. Vincent, D. D., so well known as the leading 
Sunday-school man of the American Nation. 


For further particulars address 


Methodist Book Concern, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Agents, 


805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


S777" 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


‘Musical Curriculum.” 


By CEO. F. ROOT. 


The Best Piano Instructor Ever Pub- 
lished. 


The “ MusicaL Curricuum " early opens up the 
beauties of the theory of music, and gives the pupil 
glimpses of the science, while it teaches the art. 
esos development of the subject is fascinating. 

Whatever is of an abstract nature is continually re 
lieved by the introduction of pleasing exercises or 
songs, which, while constantly progressing, furnish 
also agreeable relaxation. 

The lessons are so arranged that the voice can becul 
tivated with the fingers, the one helping the other. 


Give the “ Musical Curriculum” a 
Careful Examination. ‘ 
t@” Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. § Union Square, | CINCINNATI, 0. 





ear and expenses to Agents. Outfit free. 
ddress P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 














New Music Books. 
RHYMES 12% 0b Wineaner Pean: 


Louisa T. Cragin. Emphatically a household collec 
tion, containing lullabies, nursery songs, kindergar- 
ten songs, and every thing of the kind that musical 
mothers, sisters, and all the children so 
dearly Jove, compiled 
American and forei sources, and in many cases 
having both foreign and English words. The songs 
have —— ———e. a AND TUNES 
has already received most flattering notices and bids 


fair to be a universal favorite. NUN ES 
* 


Now Babscrike for the Musical Record. 
y $1 1 for 6 mos. 


Emerson's Quartets and Choruses 


R MALE VOICES, (60 cts. or $6 per dozen.) 
A eo Fe collection of pieces, just made and well 
‘itted by their moderate co = and easy arrange- 
nent, a8 well as by their solid merit and great vari- 
wty, for crane and quartets, that are now so rapidly in- 
creasing. is compact and may easily be car 
ried in the pocket. 


BEETHOVEN. . Romance, by Rav. 
ALBUM OF SONGS, S220 "yore 

» Franz. Authorized 
edition of 100 of the very t of German Songs ever 
issued. 


an Press.—A new Sunday-school Song-Book. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 























BY THE AUTHORS OF THE POPULAR 


Ein OLDEN “HEAVENL 
G Sones” and CAROLS. y" 


This book is considered superior to any of their 
o‘her books 1n adaptation to all the wantsof the 
Sabbath-school. * Never before were the authors 
so successful and happy in their music.” 

192 pages, board cover. Single copy, 85 cents 
= doz., $3.60 by express, not prepaid; $4. 0b 
y mail, post-pai Sample copy, paper cover, 
25 cents. Send for it. 

Address, W. 


LYON& HEAL 
162 & 164 State St, Chicago. 


Specimen pages free. 
J. SHUEY, Davton. ©»? > 














Hats, Sundry Band Outfits _ 
«Materials, also includes Instruction and Ex- 
Ber ises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogie 
of ¢ ¢ Hand \ 














HARYAR® BOOK 
ACK, Well — 
phat with taste; 
clumsy wooden wees: 
no hinges; holds five or 
fifty vols. Every user 
ee Of books should have it. 
S-rap-Books, Files, Binders, Stylografic 
Pens, and other requisites for Desk, Stupy, and 
Livrany. Send stamp for Jllustrated Catalog of 509 


La! cr-Savers. 


READERS AND WRITEES ECONOMY 0,, 


¢5~33 Preekte Gtreet, Boston; 4 Bond Steest, Now 








kk ; 83 Madison Street, Cnicago, 
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Religions Intelligence. 
THE RELIGIOUS CARE OF THE 
INDIANS. 


Tue Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, just issued, contains 
many items of interest as to the religious 
condition of the tribes cared for by the 
Government. The whole number of these 
Indians, exclusive of Alaska, is 240,136, 
divided into 68 agencies, besides 15,802 
other Indians not under the control of 
agents. During the year 60 boarding and 
10 day schools have been in operation, 
besides those among the five civilized tribes 
of the Indian Territory. These were 
attended by over 7,000 children and taught 
by 838 teachers. This educational work is 
much limited by inadequate appropriations 
by the Government. 
needed. Only three new ones were put in 
operation last year; but 13 are to be opened 
this year, being the first provision for 8,000 
San Carlos Apaches and Western Shoshones 
and 25,000 Indians at other agencies where 
day schools have been a failure. At Haimp- 
ton 66 Judian youths are being instructed, 
and 96 at Carlisle, Pa, 

An interesting table gives the number of 
church buildings, of missionaries, and of 
money expended by religions societies for 
educational and religious purposes among 
the Indians. From it we learn that thexe 
missionaries besides teachers 





Boarding-schools are 


are 74 sup- 
ported by the Government, and 154 church- 
buildings, among the five civilized tribes; 
and among the other tribes 126 missionaries, 
838 teachers, 119 church-buildings, 11,784 
Indians who can read, and that $94,615 was 
contributed for religious purposes by re- 
ligious socicties, $16,933 for school pur- 
poses (unless these two in part overlap), and 
$249,299 by the Government for schools. 
Among the appropriations by societies, 
we nolice Round Valley Agency, $100, 
by the Mothodists; also by the same, 
Fort Peck, $2,100; Yakama, $1,698. 
To the’ Episcopalians are credited 
Cheyenne River Sioux, $11,872; Ogalala 
Sioux, $2,280; Rosebud Sioux, $4,036; 
Yankton Sioux, $18,596; Chippewas, $16,- 
700. ‘The Catholics are credited with 
$1,690 for the Devil's Luke Agency Sioux 
and $4,200 for the Standing Rock Sioux. 
The Congregationalists give $2,890 for the 
Fort Berthold Indians; $2,879 for the Sis- 
seton Sioux; $637 for the S’ Kokom'sh In- 
dians, with their proportion of the $13,72 
at Hampton Institute under thelr cure. 
The Presbyterians give $2.668 for the Nez 
Perces and $1,800 for the Pueblos, The 
United Pre:byterians give $2,997 for the 
Warm Spring Indians. The Friends, w:th 
the Congregationalists and Episcopalians, 
cx end $23,539 on the Santee Sioux. This 
is pretty much all thu is reported, except 
umonug the civilized tribes of the Ladian 
Territory (New York, Michigan, ctc.), 
where there are no agencics, 

The following paragraphs from the 
reports of the agents will be of interest, 
especially to some missionary boards, 
The agent of the Colorado River Agency, 
Arizona, writes that these Indians have 
made slow progress, and continues: 

** Though this reserve is under the con- 
trol of a religious denomination, nothiog 
has ever becn done in the direction of re- 
livious teaching, though I believe the In- 
dians would readily accept such instruc- 
tions.” 


This agency is assigned to the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. From the Pima Agency, 
assigued also to the Reforned Church, the 
agent writes that an excellent lady in 
Auburn, N. Y., helps support a Methodist 
min 'sicr, Who preaches every Sabbath alter- 
nately at different villages. The San Carlos 
agent (same denomination) says no attention 
to missionary work had been paid till he 
arrived, ten weeks before, and began some 
services himeelf. 

At Round Valley Agency, Cal., under 
Methodist direction, the ageut reports faith- 
ful work on the part of a preacher and 
some revival influence. He is most troubled 
by loose marriage relations and frequent 
practical divorces, and says: 

“I had thought of uniting them by 
mutual obligation, after the manner of 
Father Wilbur, +t Yakama Agency, who 
says that he ‘marries them and unmatries 
them,’ as circumstances and their good 
domand,” 


At tbe Los Pigos (Ool.) Ageucy (Unitan- 
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an) the agent regrets that there are no 
schools and no mission work This is 
Ouray’s tribe of Utes. 

The Devil’s Lake (Dakota) agent (Cath- 
olic) reports excellent progress in the 
schools conducted by the Gray Nuns of 
Montreal. 

The Fort Bertholdt (Dakota) agent (Con- 
gregational) reports diligent and successful 
missionary work. At Lower Brulé, Dako- 
ta (Episcopal) the mission work is ‘‘ most 
satisfactory” and the missionary a native 
Indian; and a similar prosperous condition 
is reported at Rosebud Agency, under the 
same denomination. At Sisseton, Dakota 
(Congregational), large churches and a suat- 
isfactory condition are reported: The agent 
at Standing Rock, Dakota (Catholic), reports 
the father, brother, and sisters sent #s mis- 
sionaries ‘entirely satisfactory.” The 
Yankton (Dakota) Agency is well supplied 
by both Episcopalians aud Presbyterians. 

In Idaho, among the Lemhi Indians 
(Methodist), 712 in number, ‘‘ there is not 
one who can either read or write.” Among 
the Nez Perces (Presbyterian), 1,208 in nuta- 
ber, schools are progressing, and ‘the 
churchmembership has increased from 803, 
at my last report, to 378, a gain of 75 
during the year.” 

In Montana, the Flat Head Agency is 
under the Catholics, and ‘* wonderful” 
progress is reported in educating the 
people, all of whom (1,388) are ‘‘ professed 
Catholics,” and their church is crowded 
and the largest but one in Montana, At 
the Fort Peck Agency, with 7,259 Indians, 
the agent writes: 

‘*This agency is under the control of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; but that 
organization has done nothing in the way 
of missionary work. The Presbyterian 
Church obtained leave last June to estab- 
lish a mission here, and appropriated $2,100 
to erect buildings and support a mission- 
ary the coming year.” 

In Nebraska, among the Santee Sionx, 
successful work is reported by the Friends, 
who have the agency, and the Congrega- 
tionalists and Episcopalians. 

In Nevada, at the Nevada Agency, with 
3,000 Indians, all wearing citizen’s dress 
and inclined to civilized industry, the agent 
Bays: 

** All the Indians of this agency, so far 
a8 my observation gves, POsse€ss aul prac 
tice, at the present day, at least, no form of 
religious worship They appear to he 
irreligious in the sense of non-religious. 
They have learned to some extent the 
wicked man’s profanity, vices, and vulgar- 
ity; bit notone of them, so faras 1 know, 
has learned the pious man’s devotion, or 
cherishes the Chrisitan’s hope, or looks up 
devoutly and trustfully to a Divine Re- 
deemer. This is ove of two agencies under 
the auspices of the Baotists, whose mission- 
ary hand, so faithfully extended to others 
all over the laud, in their spiritual want, 
has never rerched these benighted souls. 
Here is an abounding harvest waiting to be 
garnered, but an absolute dearth of reapers 
and sickles.” 


In Oregon, at the Grand Ronde Agency 


(Catholic), healthy missionary and school . 


work is reported, From the Klamath Agen- 
cy (Methodist) Sunday services and slow 
progress are reported. Among the Siletz 
Indians, also Methodist, a similar condition 
is reported. At Umatilla (Catholic) good 
religious progress Is reported. The Azent 
with the Warm Spring Indians (United 
Presbyterian) writes, August, 6th 1880: 

**« There has been no missionary here since 

the first of last October, so that the relig- 
jous and moral work has been carried on 
mainly by mysclf, assisted by my employes. 
There have been no additions to the church, 
us no meetings have been held conducted 
by a duly ordained minister for the purpose 
of receiving members. Very interesting 
meetings were held last winter and quite a 
number professed conversion.” 
In Utah, among the 450 Uintah Valley In- 
dians (Presbyterian) ‘‘ no school or mission 
has been in operation during the last year”; 
but that is now corrected. 

In Washington Territory, at the Colville 
Agency (Catholic), the Sisters of Charity 
and the Jesuit Fathers have done very 
faithful and successful work. Among the 
Nisqually Indians, where is a Presbyterian 
mission, ‘‘ there is much Christian zeal and 
sincerity among them, more so than in any 
community of whites of like size in this 
territory.” Of the Quinaielt Indians the 
agent says: 

‘‘The Methodist Church, to whicb this 
agency has been assigned, has never made 
auy wfort toward missidvazy work fa any 





form, and the only contributions made were 
by the employ’s for such books a8 were 
necessary for Sunday-school purposes.” 

Among the Tulalip Indians (Catholic) fair 
schools are kept up, and “‘ about 2,460 of 
the 2,898 Indians are Catholics, who are 
very sincere and devout in the discharge 
of their religious duties.” At the Yakama 
Agency (Methodist) Father Wilbur reports 
the building of a large church and ‘‘ the 
almost universal acceptance of the truths 
of the Christian religion.” 





....At the recent meeting of the Presbyteri- 
an General Assembly of New South Wales the 
moderator, the Rev. Henry Macready, called 
attention to the fact that, though the Church 
was comparatively small, it extended overa 
territory larger than the largest country of 
Europe and which bad a population of nearly 
800,000. Most of the ministers came from the 
different branches of the great Presbyterian 
family in the British Isles, and yet all were 
united under the same scriptural form of gov- 
ernment, without any compromise or difficulty. 
All their churches were free, and had never 
been in bondage to any man. As Presbytert- 
an Christians, they were specially one with all 
the members of the great Presbyterian com- 
munity throughout Christendom. The Sus- 
tentation Fund Committee reported, and was 
authorized to raise £5,000 at ouce for initial 
expenses of the Fund for working capital and 
for the expenses and outfit of ministers from 
the British Isles for the colonial field. Mr, 
Robert Morton was appointed honorary agent 
in London, to supervise the sending out of 
ministers. 

..Grace Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
this city, deserves credit for its good works in 
all directions. It and the eburch of the same 
name int Brooklyn contributed:last year one- 
seventh of the entire contributions to the 
Domestic Missionary Committee. Its “ Year 
Book ”’ records an extensive amount of relig- 
ious and charitable work, which is sustained 
by liberal gifts of money and personal effort. 
It has an Industrial School, Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Association, Ladies’ Domestic Missioaary 
Relief Association, St. Luke’s Association, 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Association, Ger- 
man Missionary Associatiin, Day Nursery, 
Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary, and Fresh- 
Air Fund, al) of which are carried on at an 
a@unual expense of more than nme thousand 
dollars. The parish, besides, carries on services 
in tbree church-buildings. 


... Herr Windhorst, the Ultramontane leader 
in the Prussian Diet, has introduced a resolu- 
tion, which is supported by all! the members of 
the Center Party and the Polish Deputies, de- 
claring that the inistration of the sacra- 
ment and celebration of mass are not subject 
to the penal clauses of the laws of 1873, 1874, 
and 1875. An amendment to the resolution is 
being prepared, proposing that malcontent 
clergymen shall only be exempt from liability 
to prosecution for the exercise of the above 
functions when not performed in churches or 
chapels, but privately. The Germania warns 
the adversaries of the Church of the political 
consequences of a rejection of the resolution. 


...-The affairs of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society are, according to The Con- 
gregationalist, looking up. A growing interest 
in the case of home missions is seen iu the 
more frequent presentation of the topic at 
missionary concerts; tn more frequent calls 
for literature and informatiog about the bome- 
tieid; and in enlayged gifts. In illustration of 
the last point are ap tnerease in coutributions 
over last year of 40 per cent, each in Old South 
and Central churches, Boston; 24 per cent, 
in Eliot church, Newton; 97 per cent. in Dal- 
ton; 100 per cent. at Taunton; and 140 per 
cent. at Williamsburg. 


....The Pope, in an uddress to the Cardinals 
recently, which the Cathotie Review prints with 
the distinguishing marks of capitals to the 
pronouns referring to His Holiness, bewailed 
his deplorable condition, in that he bas neither 
true liberty nor real independence, of which 
the Holy See bas been despuiled by the usur- 
pacion of its civil power. 


.-.-The contention about organs ip the 
Irish Presbyterian Church still rages. A con- 
gregation in Belfast recently ordered an organ. 
The organ came, and the builders were ready 
to put it up, when further proceedings were 
stopped by the threat of an injunction in 
chancery. 


...:The Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States lost, between November 20th, 
1879, and November 16th, 1880, one Bishop, the 
Right Rev. A. D. Pellicer, of San Antonio, and 
ninety-eight priests. 


....Preparations are makin; in Scotland 
to have the Rev. Narayan Shesbadei hold pub- 
lic missionary meetings in the larger towns in 
behalf of the Free Ghureb Nutive Pastors’ 
Sustentation Fuud of Iudis. 
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" ° 
Missions, 

Tae Moravians appear to have choren to 
establish their foreign missions in the ha-vest- 
fields. Their Mission in India is on the borders 
of Tibet; their Mission in Australia is among 
the lowest and most degraded of human kind; 
and, not to exhaust the list, their Missicn in 
Greenland fs among a people of little intellect. 
The Greenlanders admit that they only have 
very “small thoughts.” They display some 
shrewdness, but their ideas are much restricted. 
They live from hand to mouth, toiling hard for 
what they get, and seem to be content when 
they have made provision for present necessi- 
ties. Though their life is a rude one, with but 
little of enjoyment in it, they ave not lacking in 
the virtues of gratitude. ‘“Childishness is no 
small element,” says the Moravian Missionary 
Monthly, “in their disposition In the mis- 
sionaries they have great confidence ; so much 
80, indeed, that they have occasionally to be 
warned against a tendency to regard them as 
mediators between God and man.’”’ Some of 
them think that, if they fall into sin, ‘‘ confes- 
sion of their transgression to the missionary is 
all that is required of them.’ Many beiieve 
that attendance at church is the chief duty of 
Christians ; and nexce they are regular, at the 
cost oft:a of comfort, in the performance of 
that duty. In Surinam, the largest of the 
Moravian mission-fields, there are thirty-two 
missionaries, who minister to 21,000 souls at 
sixteen stations. Seventeen of the missionaries 
are in Parimaribo, which is by far the most 
important of the stations. The aspect of the 
mission-work has changed very much since the 
abolition of slavery, in 1862, and the cessation 
of the Government supervision of the blacks, 
in 1872. The blacks also were formerly attached 
to the soil and could always be found; now, 
being at liberty, they are scattered. Pastoral 
supervision and church discipline, therefore, 
have become very difficult. ‘Ihe Coolies and 
Chinamen are even more difficult of access. 
Their stay in the country is usually short, as 
they go home as soon as their contract is 
finished. ‘‘ Although,” says the annual report 
of Moravian missions for the past year, “a 
very great number of natives in Surinam have 
been brought under the influence of the Gospel, 
the heathen still predominate.”” The mission- 
aries do what they can for them in their itin- 
erary tours; but they are sadly in need of 
schools. Superstition and idolatry exercise a 
great influence, and numerous iddl-houses and 
places for sacrifice to idols are to be found, 
especially in the Para district. The idol-houses 
are store houses; not places of worship for 
idols. “With this idolatry are connected 
most obscene orgies, the practice of poisoning, 
and not afew phenomena which baffle the in 
vestigation of the menofscience ” Inthe Buch 
Country, on the Upper Surinam, where missions 
were undertaken first in 1765, and again in 1840, 
and abandoned on both occasions because of 
the unhealthfulness of the country, another 
attempt has been made to establish a station. 
A European missionary has resided in the 


country since December, 1879, and some good 
resulis have been obtained. 


...-“*The Lord’s work ”’ in Western Africa 
writes the Rev. F. Fletcher, a Wesleyan 
missionary on the Gold Coast, “is as wonder- 
ful as it is deadly.” 


“In the last forty years,’’ he says, ‘more 
than 120 missionaries have fallen victims to 
the climate; but to-day the converts to Chris- 
tianity, very many of whom are true disciples, 
number at least 30,000. In this district alone 
(the Gold Coast) we have over 6,000 in church- 
membership and about 3,000 scholars in our 
schools; and, though = are poor. yet 
last year they raised over £5,000 for evangelistic 
and educational work among themselves and 
ip the surrounding countries. Our na‘ive 
ministers, catechists, and teachers are a noble 
band of men, whose hearts the Lord hath 
touched, and I look forward to the time when, 
in this part of the field especially. the A'ricans 
shall carry the tidings of the Cross to their 
fellow-co.untrymen, in their own tongue where- 
in they were born. Kumasi bas heen closed to 
mission effort since 1862. I am in treaty with 
the King of Ashantee jnst now as to reopen- 
ing the mission, and (D. V.) visit him in bis 
capital about the end of January 

**Our work hereis bazardousund hard. The 
deadliness of the climate renders it impo sible 
for wife or children to reside here (Cape Coast 
Castle); so in mv own ease, whilst encaved in 
the special work that has been entrusted to 
me, I have this burden of separation to bear 
fcr the Master’s sake. [I trust that you may 
find his grace abound towsrd you, and that 
your sympathy with us in this creat work of 
preaching Christ to the heathen and of con- 
solidating the native churches and fitting them 
for further acgression may be Ceepened. I 
am sure it would if you could see the seven- 
teen young men we have in training for mission- 
work, or if you could accomnany me when I 
start on Tuésday (early in November) for a 
month’s visitation tonr among the country 
statious of the district.” 


«eee The Creek Town congregation in connee- 
tion with the Mission of the Scottish U. P. 
Church in: Calabar, Africa, has just sent to 
market palm oi] valued at $1,800, to help pay 


for the church-building ft occupies. They 
have in all paid a Sh is also stated that 





King Eyo has ordered children must not 
run about the streets any more, but mnet go to 
school. In ence. the schddl 


has é from 9 ta 200. 
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The Funday-school, 


THE BOYHOOD OF JESUS. 
LESSON FOR FEB, 61H.—LvKE 1, 40—52. 


Nores.—‘' Wazed strong.”.—The words ‘in 
spirit” are not found in the best copies, and 
should be omitted. Hegrew strongerin wisdom. 
His mind and heart became developed. This 
seems to imply that his divine omniscience was 
not always conscious to himself. “Every 
year.”’—The law required all males to go to 
Jerusalem to the Passover, and by the custom 
boys went at the age of twelve. “Fulfilled 
the days.”"—Seven days.———‘ The child Jesus 
tarried._—Not cut of any disrespect to his 
parents, but under the impulse and {ruidance 
of the Holy Spirit ———‘‘ Knew not of it."— 
Because they had always known ttat Jesus 
could be trusted. and they had reason to 
suppose that he would be where they supposed 
that he belonged—namely, with the company. 
They erred, with no fault of theirs or his, 
because they did not understand the movings 
ef the Holy Spirit upon the child. They did 
not miss him, because it was the most natural 
thing in the world in a large caravan for people 
to get separated. “ 4 day’s journey.”"—We 
do not know how far; perhaps twenty 
miles. ‘After three days.”—The first day 
was that on the evening of which they missed 
him; the second was s;ent in returning, and 
they probably found him on the morning of 
the third day.———‘ The doctors.’’—‘the 
teachers, who were in the school-room, teach- 
ing such as sought instruction. “* Hearing 
them and askiug questions.”’—As a docile and 
interested scholar; not teaching, but learn- 
ing. “ Wist ye.’—Old English for knew 
y?. “My Father's business,’,—Some think 
this should be translated “In my Father's 
house,”’ and that he rebuked them for seeking 
him elsewhere But the ordinary translation 
gives a good sense “Was subject unto 
them."’—Te probably spent the time in working 
as a carpenter, at his father’s trade. 
“ S‘ature.’—Perhaps, rather, age. He grew 
wise with years. 

Instruction.—It was while Jesus was growing 
that the grace of God was upon him. He did 
not wait till he grew up before trying to do 
right. Such an adult lifeas his could not have 
grown except out of a pure childhood. 

The parents of Jesus were not merely moral 
people; they were religious people. They 
went to church, doubtless, at Nazareth week 
by week, and when the time came for special 
meetings in Jerusalem they attended them. 
They set a good example to their child. If 
parents neglect religious duties before their 
children, they must not be surprised if their 
children neglect; while those that set the ex- 
ample may expect it to be followed. 

As soon as Jesus was o!d enough to go to the 
meetings at Jerusalem, they took him also. 
Parents should take their children to public 
worship, as a matter of course, without asking 
them whether they desire it or not. 

Jesus was found in the school-room where 
religion wastanght. It was not a particularly 
attractive sort of a school for an ordinary 
child. It was an adult class. The teachers of 
the law were there for the purpose of giving 
grown peonle instruction on any Bible question 
that might be presented. But Jesus was 
anxious to learn Bible truth, to find out what 
was right. 

When in this Bible school, Jesus was not an 
unattentive scholar. He was very eager to 
learn. He did not merely listen, but he asked 
questions; and when they asked him questions, 
he answere? with remarkable judgment. He 
was a n.odel scholar. 

If Jesus was so eager to learn about the 
Bible that he took such pains to attend this 
Bible-school, preferring it torunning about the 
streets of this fine city, our boys need not think 
that they are too old to goto Sunday-school 
as soon they are a dozen or fifteen years old. 
They are then just old enough to begin to be 
able to understand the importance of hasan 
the truth. 

The reason that Jesus gave for —e 
behind in Jerusalem and attending the Bible- 
school is very remarkable and instructive. It 
was because that was his ‘* Father’s business.” 
He was not trving to attend to any business 
but his Fa‘her’s. What God had for him to 
do. that he wanted todo. What betterrule of 
life can one take than to be ever about bis 
Father’s business ? 

It is not enough that we try generally to be 
kind, moral, decent in all our relations. We 
must live not with reference to ourselves, but 
to God. Our life may have nothing strikivgly 


bad about it: but if it is not devoted to doing 
the work God wants done, then it is a sad 
failure. 

Jesus returned to Nazareth, and was a faith- 
ful, obedient son. He did not make his long- 
ing to learn about religion an excuse for 
neglecting his parents. He worked,to help 

. Support the family and was obedient. Yet, 
pre he was all this time a great Bible. 
student. He studied it in the synagogue. He 

































Washington. 


Dr. Lorine made an able speech fn the 
Alouse of Representatives last week. He re- 
ferred to the good history of Massachusetts 
in regard to the cause of education, and the 
devotion of the Puritans to the country during 
our Revolutionary struggles, etc., as follows: 


“He argred that the educational quali*ca- 
tion placed by Massachusetts upon suffrace 
was a proner one; but he denied that more 
than 18,000 nersons were disqualified by illiter- 
acv. Though disclaiming any intention to 
clorify Massachueetts above her sister states, 
he referred to her as the nursery of education 
and of edneated men. He paid a tribute to 





. the educational system of the old Puritans, and 


said that Massochusetts congratulated herself 
and the country thet Concress was manifesting 
a disposition to diffuse ponulor education by 
dedicating the public lands for that object, 
The history of mankind was radiant with the 
record of the deeds of the sons of Massachu- 
setts, bnt none outshone the wonderfnl picture 
of devotion and valor presented br the little 
band of Puritans which had fired the musket 
which brought the Colonies into the sacred 
associstion, whose memories would be ever 
cherished and whose bond was nct yet end 
never wonld he broken. [Anplavse.] Who 
was not prond to stand npon the creen at Lex- 
ington, ‘where the embattled fathers stood 
and fired the shot heard around the world ? In 
conclusion, he congratulated himself and his 
country that in political energy, in edngational 
ambition, in material prosperity, the States of 
the Union had entered upon a degree of activi- 
ty and streneth which gave promice of great 
power. Standing here at the onening of the 
second century of the na‘ional existence, he 
thanked God thot he beheld not a clueter of 
pore, oe states, prostrate and riven bv the 
tumult of passion, but a Union of Common- 
wealths. engeged in an ambitions contest to at- 
tain a loftv eminence, fllnomined bv edneation 
and built unon the imnerishable fowndation of 
human rights and human equality. [Ap- 
plause. |" 

....As expected, the Honse passed the 
Three-per-Cent. Funding Bill on Wednesday, 
January 21st, by a vote of 135 to 125. Tén Re- 
publicans voted in the affirmative, and the 
same number of Democrats in the negative. 
It is supposed that the ten Republican mem- 
bers so voted in order to dispose of the bill 
and clear the way for other legislation, and 
not because they were in favor of the measure. 
The principal features of the bill were given 
in our last issue and in this shape it goes to 
the Senate. It will, undoubtedly, undergo 
amendment by that body, and be returned to 
the House. Many senators are in favor of fix 

ing the rate of interest at three-and a-half per 
cent., and others of maintaining the three-per- 
cent. feature and extending the term of the 
loan to thirty years. One of these measures 
will probably be adopted by the Senate, and 
the bill returned to the House. On January 
Wth the House passed the Navy Appropria- 
tion Bill, the amount of the appropriation be- 
ing $14,405,787. This sum ig generally con- 
sidered as inadequate, Secretary Thompson, 
just previous to his retirement, having recom 
mended the amount of $15,307,331 as being as 
moderate as the necessities of the service 
would admit. 


.-An attempt was made on January 17th 
to bring up the Kellogg Spofford matter in the 
Senate ; but it was unsuccessful, several Dem- 
ocrats refusing to vote in favor of tabling the 
Holladay Bill. On the following day this bill 
was finally disposed of, allowing the claimant 
$100,000 in satisfaction of his claim. This sum 
had been offered him previously and he had 
refused it. On the 20th Senator McDonald 
made an appeal for the appointment of a Per- 
manent Committee on Woman’s Rights, calling 
for action upon a resolution to this effect in- 
troduced by him at the last session. Senator 
Conkling opposed the measure in a sarcastic 
speech: and, upon motion of Senator Davis, of 
West Virginia, it was referred to the Committee 
on Rules. Overa hundred representatives of 
the National Woman’s Suffrage Association 
witnessed the proceedings from the galleries. 


-.--The congressional members of the Board 
of Visitors to the West Point Military Acade- 
my have presented three separate reporte— 
one by Senator Garland and Representative 
Phillips, one by Representatives McKinley and 
Fe'ton, and one by Senator Edmunds. The 
first and last mentioned reports favor a higher 
standard of admission, and all dwell briefly on 
the subject of the treatment of colored stu- 
dents. The first report advise: that no action 
be takep on the matter, which woul’ cure 
itself in time ; while Senator Edmunds remarks 
that, if the evil cannot be corrected, the instt- 
tution should be abolished. Senator Garland 
has introduced a bill providing, among other 
things, the appointment of a congressional 
board of visitors to the Academy, in addition to 
that appointed by the President. 


....President Hayes held his first levee of 
the season on Tuesday evening of last week, 
at which the Cabinet, the Court, the Senate 
and the House, and the foreign legations were 
well represented. On the previous Saturday 
evening Secretary Evarts gave 2 reception to 
the members of the Diplomatic Corps, the 
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Cabinet, and the Supreme Court. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





News of the Week, 


A pispatcH from 8t. Petersburg reports 
that two men and two women have been 
arrested at Kieff on suspicion of belonging to 
a secret society. The police discovered at 
their house a program of an extreme terrorist 
faction of Nihilists, whizh recommends murder 
and incendiar’sm. A quantity of revolvers, 
daggers, axes, machinery for the manufacture 
of forged passports, a portion of a secret print- 
ing-press, and a large number of revolutionary 
proclamations were also found. 


----A dispatch from Athens says that the 
Powers have informed Greece that they are 
negotiating in regard tothe Porte’s circular 
proposing a conference at Constantinople. 
The Greek Cabinet, it is said, is decidedly 
averse to the project, and, indeed, regards it 
as less acceptable than arbitration. 


.-+-The Marquis Tseng, Chinese ambassador 
to St Petersburg, bas given notice to the Rus- 
sian Government that China adheres to the 
stipulation drawn up at St. Petersburg, which, 
consequently, will be embodied in the treaty. 


..-The Agence Russe denies the statement 
telegraphed from Constantinople, recently, that 
Greece has requested Russia to take Greek 
subjects in Turkey under her protection, 
should a necessity arise. 


.-.-The French Chambers reassembled on 
the 20th inst. Leon Say was elected President 
of the Senate and M. Gambetta President of 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

.... Tbe proposed Irish Coercion Bill will, it 
is believed, grant the power of revoking the 
power of the writ of habeas corpus to the 
viceroy. 

..--TWO more battles have been fought at 
Geok-Tepe and the Russian line is within forty 
yards of the fortress. 

...It is reported that a company of an 
English regiment has surrendered to the Boers. 


.-The ex-Khedive of Egypt bas again 
asked leave to go to Constantinople. 





THE USE OF Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam 
for the past forty years has given proof of its 
efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As time 
makes the facts wider and better known, the 


Balsam is fast becoming a staple necessity 
among all classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


SUMMIT 
Mineral Spring Water 


Purifies the blood. 

Builds up a debilitated system. 

Strengthens the digestive organs. 

Cures Kidney and Liver disorders. 

Eradicates Malaria from the system and ip ma- 
larial districts counteracts Its influence. 

It is one of the most pl and 
remedies ever discovered. 


For sale by Druggists generally, in demijohus and 
barrels. 


Send for a book of its History and Cures, 


MYERS SUTER & CO., Managers, 


304 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
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(uy SURE CURE 
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RHEUMATISM 
state of the blood 
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Send for Circular. 
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AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER. 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A” shows ition of 
glasses reele up. No 
breaking Of glasses ; very 
handy. Thousands of 
them are in use. By mail, 
25 centk, 

KETC 
Monavie J‘. hee 
4 Liberty Place. N.Y. 


PATENTS, 


TRACY, DYER & WILBER, 
Erclid Ave. Block, Cleveland. 0. Estabi'shed 1868. 
19 Seventh St. Washington. D.C. Established 1875. 
or 140- page book, ** ALL ALL ABOUT PaTENTs. 
{EET nahle to every wearer of Artificial Teeth. 
TRAVEL. 


Anchor Line U. S. Ma‘l Steamers, 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 

Devonia. .an. zi, 10 a. u. ) Aegnacte. oa Jan. .b, 54. u. 














Enclose a stamp to W. B. DUNN, 
tor Av., N ¥., and receive information inval- 











NEW VORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of  Laaries Street 
*Jeranim, Jan 22a, 10 a 
Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers. 
Cabins, $05 and $645. Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
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eg os is of an exhaustive nature, having a tendency 
© lessen the vigor of the brain and nervous system. 





NEw YORK AND PHILA. ew LINE. 
BUUNY BROOL KU 


TRENTON AND py 
UMmn,NCING DiCh Mob lot, 154 
Leave few tor «x from station C. RE ot 'N.J., foot 
of Sarees St Street. for Philadel hia. 
inth m Streets, at 7:45, 9, 10, f138 at, 

1:30, 4, 4.0 5%. 7, 8, 11 SU, 12 P. w& ~=On Sunday 
45 4. M.; 7. 11:30, 12 P. uM. 

Savosta, 06 620, 11:15 4. m; 1.80, 
30 P.M. On Sunday at 8:45 
Por dre renton, tery and Tucker | Streets, » 520, 7: 


yep 


3 OF 40, i2 P. 
‘From Third and Berks Streets at 4:45, 8:20,9 15 4. m.; 
ee 8x4 0. 5, 1130 p.m «On Sunday, 8:10 A. M.; 4:0, 

OP. 


nm, 
6:30, 8, 9:05, 10:08, Il: 


28 Broadway, ani s 2 the vas ana 


4 Court Street, 
Jewell’s Wha . Brooklyn. 
New ere Transfer ©, (Dodd's Express) will call for 
and check t from hotel or residence to desti- 
nation Application can Le made at {44 ana | 2. Broad- 
way, Ay fixth Avenue, New York, and No. 4 Court 
Stree se Belt rh All these offces pre in connection 
with ryt elerhens ond Paw Teleoraph, 
P. BALDWIN. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


STATE LINE. 


PASSENGER STEAMSHIPS FKOM NEW YORK TO 





GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL QUEENSTOWN, BEL- 
Fast. eve hi OR Buls Ist Ole 


The accommodations by th 4 hy ae tungurpased 
for comfort and elegance. The Company have 
added two new and superior steamships to their 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 

First CaBIN 8aLoon, $60 to $75, according Wo state- 
room accommodations. Return, $110 to #130. 
SECOND CaBIN (everything furnished), $40. 

$75. STEERAGE, 
fally low rates clergymen and their 
families. Send for Pamphlet 24 other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


CUNARD _ LINE. 


TIC. 
the view of atininishing the chances of col- 


Return 








With 
aton, the steamers of this line take a specified course 
i the year. 
“On the outward passage from Queensicwn New 
York or Boston crossing the mark apot 66 laul- 


tude, = nothing to the north of 4 
homeward 


AssAge crostng the m ridian of 
50 at 42 or nothing to the nortb of 43. 





PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 
AB. o vvcccsccvcccoce Ww Jednesday, Feb, 2, 7:30 a. mM. 
Wednesday, Feb. uth, 1 80 P.M 


-Wednesday, Feb. 16th, 6: 30 A. M. 

” riline te necammodetion 

Cabin parce and yerern tickets on favorab!everms. 
Steerage tickets to and from all ane of adkes ie 2 at 

very low rates. Freight and o. 4 

CO. Acenta. 


Bowling Green. VERNON H. B 
bas for saie the following named fine Steel F Vv 
ings and the following blications, which wiil be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices nam 

ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION a. “by Kitchie. bize 








GE NOTE, Bee onscvccgscgescccecscepceccnscces 2 w 
The Same in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by A4 B. Ca — the Artist, and A. H 
ie. the Irn 20 00 
THE AUTHORS ‘OF THE UNITED STATES. 
a, CD von casccnesnenrasesensosaneocoteosace 200 
The Same, In Artist's — by A. & 
hie, the Engraver... ... - 1500 
& PRESIDENT U ous d aire, t6x86. . 10 
EX VICF. PRFS. HFNRY W RO 1¢x20. 100 
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THE NEW REVISION OF THE EN- 
GLISH BIBLE. 





THe new Revision of the Authorized 
Version of the New Testament is to be 
presented to the public within a few weeks. 
Those who have been engaged in preparing it 
for a period of nearly ten years now submit 
their work to the judgment of the people of 
England and America, They do so, we 
must believe, with the feeling that, what- 
ever may be the fate of the book, their 
labor bestowed upon it has been performed 
with faithfulness, according to the measure 
of their ability. They must feel, also, that 
the circumstances under which the revision 
has been made afford to the public a strong 
ground of confidence in its general excel- 
lence and accuracy. The work has been 
continued from 1870 until now. It has 
been carried on by a body of nearly forty 
persons, including some of the ablest schol- 
ars in this line of study in England and our 
own country. Every portion of the New 
Téstament has come under the examination 
of the committees in each of the two 
nations, Every portion, as it is stated, 
has been reviewed by them separately, 
with careful consideration of each other's 
views, at least three times. The com- 
mittees, both here and on the. other side of 
the ocean, have contained representatives of 
all the leading Protestant churches, The 
peculiar opinions of all these churches have 
thus had the fairest and fullest opportunity 
to offer themselves for discussion. If re- 
ports which reach the public ear can be relied 
upon, the results have been arrived at, so 
far as this point is concerned, with remark- 
able unanimity. The most prominent mem- 
bers of the committees are men of acknowl- 
edged fitmess for the work, some in one 
department of it, others in others, so that 





plement one another, and, in their united 
efforts, to bring light upon the text from all 
sources. There has certainly been no haste 
in the work, no partiality toward special 
views, no one-sidedness arising from the 
selection of a single type of scholars, no 
undue desire for change, no revolutionary 
feeling. As the men have labored without 
pay, so the public must believe that they 
have labored without selfishness. The book 
cannot but present itself to its readers—so the 
revisers must feel—as a sincere and honest 
attempt to give a true English translation of 
the original Greek of the New Testament 
writers. They can, therefore, offer it to 
the people with satisfaction in relation to 
the past, and hope with reference to the 
future. If the hopes which they may cher- 
ish prove to be disappointed, the satisfac- 
tion, at least, must remain; and, though the 
desired result may not be secured, we are 
sure that all, even those who are most dis- 
posed to reject the Revision, will pass a 
favorable judgment upon its authors for 
the long-continued and unrequited and 
faithful work which they have done. In 
the confidence that this will be the general 
sentiment of the people, the committees 
may calmly, we think, commit their book 
to those for whom it was prepared and 
await the issue of the future. 

That the Revision, if, indeed, it proves to 
be what we may reasonably anticipate, will 
have a favorable reception from the public 
there is much reason to believe. The great 
majority of the people are ready for it; 
prepared to believe good things of it; de- 
sirous to have it succeed in its mission; and 
willing to accept it, if they find, on exam- 
ination, that they are justified in doing so. 

The book, however, will be examined be- 
fore it is accepted; and, as connected 
with such examination, it will be subjected 
to criticism on all sides. The revisers must 
expect this. They, doubtless, would not 
wish it to be otherwise. The only demand 
of the public, whether learned or unlearned, 
which they can justly make is that the 
criticism should be fair-minded and reason- 
able. Whatis such reasonable criticism? 
A few words as related to this question, if 
not in the way of the most direct and com- 
plete answer to it, may not be out of place 
at this time. 

1. In examining the new Revision, the critic 
should bear in mind what it professes to be. 
The committees who have had the work 
in charge have not undertaken to make a 
new translation of the New Testament 
writings. They were not appointed 
for this purpose and had no right to 
attempt any such thing. The charter 
under which they were authorized to act 
was contained iv resolutions of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, adopted in May, 
1870. It was this charter only which 
made them in any sense other than a mere 
self-constituted body, like the ‘‘ Five Clergy 
men” who, a few years ago, associated 
themselves voluntarily for a somewhat 
similar undertaking. A fundamental point 
of this charter was that no new translation 
was to be prepared, but that such emenda.- 
tions only as it might be found necessary 
to insert in the texts of the Authorized Ver- 
sion should be introduced. It was provided, 
also, that these emendations should be 
made, as far as practicable, without 
changing the style or going beyond the 
limits of the vocabulary of the version 
already existing. A definite work was 
thus assigned to the scholars chosen as 
members of the committees. It is this 
work, of course, and no other, which they 
have performed. 

There are many persons in the communi- 
ty—some of them possessed of much learn- 
ing, possibly one or more of them within 
the membership of the committee—who 
would prefer to see a new translation of 
the Scriptures, in language more nearly on 
the level of ourown day. This preference 
may be justifiable, or it may not. But, 
whatever may be true upon this point, it 
was not open to the Committee of Revision 
to consider this question. It had been 
already decided for them, and their work 
was only to accomplish the best result that 
they could in the limited field which was 
marked out for them. The advanced 
scholar or reader, who believes in modern 
English, bas no right to pass criticism upon 
the book because it holds to the old vocab- 





ulary. His unfavorable judgment must 
go back ten years, to those who originated 
the undertaking, or to the conservative 
public who required the work to be done 
in this way; and the Revision must be 
accepted or condemned on other grounds. 

2. While the criticism already alluded to 
is excluded altogether, it will, of course, be 
legitimate to pass judgment on the question 
whether, within the limits assigned by the 
constitution of their body, the Committee 
have not in individual cases adhered too 
closely to the Authorized Version. These 
individual cases will be numerotis, no 
doubt, and it is too much to expect that 
everywhere the course taken by the re- 
visers will be approved. It becomes all 
critics to remember, however, that, in such 
a revision, the persons having it in charge 
are bound to take into consideration the 
views of all parties. That is, it being set- 
tled at the beginntng that the old language 
and style are to be preserved, the question 
whether they shall be abandoned in any 
particular instance is one in which we can- 
not be guided wholly by those of advanced 
views. The fact that the new work must 
be a revision, and not a translation, in- 
volves as a necessary result, that it cannot 
be as free from all regard to what conserv- 
ative readers will tolerate as a new transla- 
tion might be. How far this yielding to 
the party who oppose changes may be car- 
ried is, indeed, a very delicate and difficult 
question. It may very easily be pushed 
too far. But the propriety of doing it in 
some mneasure cannot be doubted, and this 
fact ought to be appreciated before unfa- 
vorable criticism is made, 

3. It should be remembered; also, that 
the present revision has been made by 
scholars representing two nations. The 
work must commend itself to both nations, 
if it is to gain the place which has been so 
long held by the Authorized Version. Our 
people, it is well known, are far more pro- 
gressive and ready for changes in all lines 
than are our cousins across the ocean. The 
attachment to what is old simply because 
it is old is comparatively uncommon among 
us. If we are persuaded that the new is 
better, we take it, without many regrets. 
But it is not so, to the same. extent, in En- 
gland. Moreover, conservatism often shows 
itself there in devotion to things which 
seem to us of small consequence. The old 
form of words becomes a matier of vital 
importance, even though the idea of a 
passage may be as fully or even more ac- 
curately expressed by another form. Very 
numerous instances of such attachment to 
the words of King James’s Version must 
have come tothe notice of our American 
Committee, in their conferences with the 
English, as we cannot doubt; and in many 
cases it would have been unwise to disre- 
gard the English views, even if, under the 
constitution of the two bodies, it would 
have been possible. The critic who would 
be fair-minded must keep this in mind. 
The book was not designed for his Ameti- 
can progressiveness alone, but for both 
English and American conservatism also. 
In a combined enterprise we cannot move 
further or faster than the slower party 
will go. We must do the best in our power, 
considering the interests and ‘opinions of 
both alike. If the revisers have acted upon 
this principle, they have done all which the 
Christian public in the two countries could 
expect them to do. Any other course, 
indeed, would have been fatal to success, 

4. The unlearned critic should remember 
that there are many passages in the New 
Testament, as in all other books in foreign 
languages, which may be translated in two 
different ways. If he finds twoexplanations 
of such passages given in the new revision, 
the second one being inserted either as a 
marginal reading or in an appendix, he 
must not complain that the Revisers have 
left him in doubt. He must, rather, adjust 
his views to the necessities of the case and 
admit the possibility of both interpretations. 
The original writers, of course, meant one 
thing in such cases; but, for a variety of 
reasons it may be, we may not be able to 
decide between two things which might be 
expressed by the words employed. 

The learned reader, on the other hand, 
who knows that there are two interpreta- 
tions allowable and that they ought to be 
recorded, should not be too ready to criti- 
cise the revisers for putting the one in the 








text which he thinks ought to be in the 
margin, or the one in the margin which he 
thinks ought to be in the text. He should 
bear in memory the fact that commentators 
of the greatest learning and repute have 
differed in opinion as to which of the two 
renderings is the one to be preferred. And 
we all ought to have confidence that the 
revisers have weighed these points carefully 
in their ten years’ study and discussion, and 
that they have given due consideration to 
arguments ofall kinds. That no errors of 
judgment have occurred {s not to be sup- 
posed. A thotisand questions, being sub- 
miited toa company of forty persons, one- 
half of them in England and the other half 
in this country, cannot all be decided 
aright; at least, such a wonderful result 
ought not to be demanded. But let the 
critic prove beyond further questioning to 
his neighbor critic the correctness of his 
own view, before he calls the Revisers toa 
judgment because they have not always 
agreed, by a majority of two-thirds, with 
him, as against his neighbor. 

The new Revision, because2 of, the plan on 
which it has been made, will have more 
to apprehend from the progressive than the 
conservative section of its readers in the 
way of unfavorable criticism. If critics of 
this section, however, will bear in mind 
such points as those which we have here 
suggested, they will do the most complete 
justice to the book. 





RESTRICTIONS UPON THE SUF- 
FRAGE RIGHT. 





At the last state election in Rhode 
Island only some twenty-nine thousand 
votes were cast, out of a male population of 
about seventy-pine thousand more than 
twenty-one years of age. How happens it 
that there was such a small proportion of 
actual voters among males of the voting 
age? Until 1843 the government of that 
state existed under the celonial charter of 
1668; and this charter required the posscs- 
sion of real estate to the amount of one 
hundred and thirty-four dollars as a 
qualification for voting. The constitution 
of 1843 abolished this provision in respect 
to natives; but left it in operation in respect 
to foreign-born persons, and the provision 
still remains. Another provision in that 


state, established by law, requires a poll- © 


tax of one dollar, which must be paid by 
the second of January in each year, in order 
to entitle the voter to vote in the election of 
that year. These two provisions—one by 
the constitution and the other by law— 
have the practical effect of excluding from 
voting far the larger part of the males of 
that state who would otherwise be entitled 
to vote. The government of Rhode Island 
is and always has been in the hands of a 
comparatively smal] minority, as the resuly 
of these restrictions upon the elective 
franchise. The foreign-born citizen must 
have the property qualification and all 
must pay the poll tax. 

The total vote at the last city election in 
Providence, R. I., was only 5,698; and this 
is at the rate of one vote to about twenty- 
two inhabitants in that city. Such a small 
vote, in proportion to the whole population, 
was due in part to the elective system of 
Rhode Island. 

A poll-tax of fifty cents is, in the city of 
Philadelphia required to be paid by each 
veter before he has the right to register his 
name. At the election of last Fall in that 
city the Republican party furnished the 
means for paying more than fifty thousand 
such poll-taxes, and the Democratic party 
paid about thirty thousand, showing that 
some eighty thousand voters in the two 
parties had not qualified themselves to 
tegister by the payment of thistax. The 
tax was paid for them in order to get their 
votes. They did not themselves care 
enough about voting to pay the tax. 

In some of the Southern states this poll- 
tax system is resorted to by the Democrats 
as one of their legislative tricks to reduce 
and minimize the Negro vote. The Negroes 
at the South, as at the North, are naturally 
Republicans. They understand their ia- 
debtedness, as a race, to the Republican 
party for the abolition of slavery and their 
enfranchisement as citizens of the United 
States. Southern Democracy politically 
antagonizes Negro suffrage, and has adopted 
various expedients—sud, among others, the 
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poll-tax system—for the purpose of abridg- 
ing and restricting the suffrage within the 
narrowest possible limits. 

Now, we grant very freely that the 
suffrage franchise is one that may and 
should be regulated by law. There is no 
injustice in a system of registration, or in 
the requisite qualifications of age and 
residence. What we protest against is 
such a system of legal regulation as is 
practiced in Rhode Island, which gives the 
political power to a small minority of adult 
males; and the poli-tax system, which in 
éffect taxes the right of voting. We would 
extend the right to women, on the same 
principles that are applicd to males. We 
believe that this would be even-handed 
justice, and work no harm to any interest 
of human society. But, if the right be 
limited to males, as is the general fact in 
this country, then let there be no restric- 
tions or limitations that must have the 
effect of excluding large numbers from the 
exercise of the right. We do not believe 
in the wisdom of the intelligence qualifica- 
tion adopted in Massachusetts, or in a 
property qualification anywhere, or in any 
system that imposes a tax upon the exer- 
cise of the right. One of the niost effectual 
ways to educate the people in the principles 
and practice of republican government is 
to give them political participation in such 
government. If they are subject to its 
authority, they ought to share in clecting its 
officers. 





“BUT WHY NOT?” 


We knew perfectly well what to expect 
when we published, three weeks ago, the 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost’'s article ‘‘ But why 
not Immerse?” without a word of com. 
ment. We knew we should have reply after 
reply sent to us, and that we should not be 
able to publish them. One communication 
received, however, is not meant as a reply, 
but as aserious extension of the same argu- 
ment; but is really so good a reply that 
we are forced to publish it. The very clever 
writer is the Rev. W. €, Titswerth, pastor 
of the Seventh-Day Baptist Church in 
Farina, Ill. Hechanges the question asked 
by Mr. Pentecost to the following: ‘‘ But 
why not Keep the Seventh Day as the 
Sabbath?” and proceeds: 


‘“*To THe EpIToR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


‘* Will you permit me, Sir, to take a little 
liberty with the article of the Rey. Hugh O. 
Pentecost, in your last issue—viz., that of sub- 
stituting words and phrases enough to make it 
apply to the day of the Sabbath, instead of to 
baptism ? 

‘*[ wish to say, however, that I was especial- 
lv pleased to find so well put my own opinion 
on the question, the discussion of which I too 
have iaterestedly followed in the columns of 
THe INpEPENDENT. I have no difficulty in 
understanding how a Christian not a Baptist 
should differ with me as to the Sabbath; but I 
confess that I never read a Bay tist defense of 
immersion which might not be used, without 
much chauge, as an argument against Sunday 
observance, and I cannot sec why Mr. Pente- 
cost's argument, in the paper before me, 
doesn’t apply with as much force against such 
observance as against sprinkling or affusion. 

‘*Therefore, by your leave, I will make 
changes in the article which will make it an 
argument for remembering the Sabbath as 
Christ and his apostles did : 

“Upto the present time all known facts 
confirm me in the belief that our Lord and the 
Apostles’ kept the seventh day of the week as 
the Sabbath Day, ‘and desired that confessors 
should do the same, and that submitting’ to 
this order of things ‘is a simple act of obedi- 
ence, of very considerable importance, ranking 
with commands as such as those with reference 
to the assembling of the saints for public wor- 
ship, the doing of all things with decency and 
order, the partaking of the Lord’s Supper, and 
those of like quality—commands which, if they 
are not as important as those to believe or to 
continue in prayer, are, - notwithstanding, 
injunctions from Christ which lose none of 
their force by relative comparisons.’ ‘I 
clearly apprehend the argument by which one 
who believes that Christ and the Early Church’ 
kept the seventh day ‘justifies himself and 
considers himself obedient in choosing another’ 
‘day on which to keep the Sabbath.’ 

“*Here is the question: Suppose a man 
belisve Christ, the Apostles, and the Early 
Church to have’ kept the seventh day; ‘ sup- 
pose be also beiieves that the essential’ thing 
in Sabbath observance is keeping a day in 
religious rest, and that the day kept ‘is 
incidental. What good reason has he for 
departing from the original ’ observance of the 





seventh day? ‘ Why should he wish to do so? 
Why is not the’ day which Christ found 
observed as a Sabbath and himself observed 
as a Sabbath ‘good enough for the dis- 
ciple? Admitting for the moment that he 
has the liberty to change the primitive’ day of 
the Sabbath, ‘how comes it that the Master’s 
way is not the most pleasing and delightful to 
the disciple who really desires to follow him ? 
I repeat, admitting that he has liberty to change 
the day, why should he wish to? ‘If liberty 
must be demonstrated in this matter of’ keep- 


| ing the Sabbath, why not have each church 


keep one Sunday inthe year? ‘Why make a 
practice of that which is confesseddy’ but ‘a 
pefmitted wiode, unauthorized by precept or 
example in the Early Church? Ought a dis- 
ciple to follow bis owt whim or convenience, 
when he might just as well do exactly as Christ 
did, and be sure he is right, not having to 
justify himself on so good ground as Christian 
liberty even’? 

“*It has always seemed to me that it ought 
to be the delight of the Lord’s people to do as 
he did in the matter of’ keeping the Sabbath, 
‘as in all things else, instead of resorting to 
s0 many ingenuities of argument to justify 
themselves in departing from his way.’”’ 

Mr. Titswortlt is correct. Mr. Pentecost’s 
argument is just as good for the Seventh- 
Day Sabbath as for immersion, and we 
daily expect an article from some Dunkard 
minister, seriously applying the argument to 
feet-washing, and asking: Ought a disciple 
to follow his own whim or convenience by 
neglecting the washing of feet, whether as 
a church or a social custom, when he could 
just as well do as Christ did and be sure he 
wasright? And others will continue: Ought 
a disciple to follow his own whim or con- 
venience in neglecting the command so 
often repeated to apostolic churches to 
‘salute one another with an holy kiss,” 
when he could just as easily obey this com- 
mand and be sure he was right? Ought a 
disciple to neglect the command to anoint 
the sick with oil, when he could just as 
well obey it and be swve he was right? Mr. 
Pentecost will, perhaps, affirm that these 
were customs and comniands peculiar to 
the apostolic age, and, hence, they are not 
binding upgn us. But that is just what 
many say about immersion. Where, then, 
is the difference? It is not a difference in 
principle; but it is a simple question of less 
or greater adhesion to ancient usages. The 
Baptists boast about their obedience to the 
divine commands; but they make their 
choice as to which of the divine commands 
they will obey to the letter. If others are 
moved to exercise the same choice and 
liberty as they do, why should they blame 
those that imitate the very example they 
have set? 





THE EXCISE QUESTION. 


THE excise question in this state, consid- 
ered asa question of legal enactment, is 
little better than a horrible muddle, and in 
practice it is worse than a muddle. Grave 
judges have differed as to what the law 
really is, and, hence, have rendered contra 
dictory decisions. The Act of 1857, enti- 
tled ‘‘ An Act to suppress intemperance and 
to regulate the sale of intoxicating liquors,” 
coutemplated simply a hotel license for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to be drunk on 
the premises, and gave no authority for 
the saloon groggeries which have become 
the nuisance and curse of all the cities in 
the state. Several other acts have since 
been passed, without formally repealiug 
the one of 1857; and, when all these ats 
are put together and compared, the problem 
is to determine precisely the state of the 
law in reference to the license question. 

The present legislature ought to take up 
this subject, and enact a law, applicable to 
the whole state, ‘whose interpretation and 
application will admit of no dispute and 
for whose enforcement ample provision 
should be made. We have no doubt that 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, except for mechanical, medicinal, 
and scientific purposes, is the radical and 
most effective legislative remedy for the 
prevention of intemperance. We believe 
that the great principle which underlies the 
Maine Law is the right one. The people of 
Kansas have recently incorporated into it the 
constitution of that state. We wish that 
it were practicable to establish the same 
principle in this state, and thus strike 
a sweeping blow at a traffic which is the 
prolific source of an enormous evil. The 
only reason why this is not practicable to. 











day lies in the fact that the public sentiment 
of the state would not sustain such a law. 
Were a prchibitory law enacted by this 
legislature, there can hatdly be a doubt that 
it would be repealed by the next legislature. 
The truth is, the public sentiment of New 
York State is not up tothe mark of pro- 
hibition; and the friends of temperance 
would do well to recognize this fact when 
they look to law asa remedy for the in- 
temperance which makes such sad havoc 
among the people. 

What, then, shall be done? We think 
that there is wisdom in the rule of doing 
the best thing that is practicable. On this 
ground, we advocate a license law; not that 
it is in itself the best thing, or that it will 
cure the entire evil, but because it is at 
present the best legal remedy that, can 
be applied in this state. A license 
law that will confine the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, to be drunk on 
the premises, exclusively to hotels, and 
that will there impose stringent conditions 
and qualifications, to guard against evasions 
and abuses, would undoubtedly have the 
effect of greatly lessening the drinking 
habits of the people. We urge the friends 
of temperance in all parts of the state to 
pour in their petitions upon the legislature, 
asking it to enact such a law, and thus put 
an end to the whole system of saloon 
licenses, which in our cities is the chief 
source of drunkenness. This would be the 
attainment of a great good, and, as we 
should hope, have a tendency to prepare 
the people to take still higher ground. The 
law of 1857 is the best excise law ever en- 
acted in this state; and if the legislature 
would do no more than repeal all the other 
laws, and let that stand, this would be 
vastly better than the present system. 

It is well, However, to remember that no 
human law has any self-executing power. 
If it takes men to enact a law, it also takes 
mento execute it. The friends of temper- 
ance will not, therefore, have gained their 
end in the mere enactment of a good law. 
They must, iu addition to this, see to it 
that the law is put in force against its 
violators; and for this purpose they must 
choose such local officers as will faithfully 
execute the law, and be sure to hold them 
responsible in the event that they fail to do 
so. The rum interest, supplemented by 
the rum appetite, is a very powerful foe to 
contend with, and it can be successfully 
met on the field of conflict only by a deter- 
mined purpose. 


Calitorial Hotes, 


GrorGe ELIoT was the most distinguished 
literary exponent of the great Agnostic 
party in England. At her funeral the repre- 
sentatives of the party were present in force 
and took charge of the services. As these are 
the men that have beeu telling us that we can 
know nothing of any personal God or of a life 
to come, that the alleged miracles of Christ 
are incredible, and have given the whole force 
of their teaching in support of practical 
Atheism, it is interesting to observe how they 
spoke in view of the extinction of the exist- 
ence of one who will bave an immortal fame, if 
she did not have an immortal soul. Dr. Sadleir, 
one of their leaders, made the chief address, 
which is said to have ‘‘ accorded well with the 
feelings of all present.” The following is an 
extract from his remarks : 

“My fellow-mourners, not with ‘earthly 
affections only, but also with heavenly hopes, 
let us now fulfill this duty which is laid upon 
us. . . As the noblest lives are the truest, 
so are the loftiest faiths. It would be strange 
that she should have created immortal things, 
and yet be no more than mortal herself. It 
would be strange if names and influences were 
immortal, and not the souls which gave them 
immortality. No. The love and grief at part- 
ing are prophecies, and clinging memories are 
an abiding pledge of a better lifeto come. So, 
then, we may take home the words of Christ, 
‘Let not your heart be troubled. Ye believe in 
God ; believe alzo in Me. In My Father's house 
are many mansions.’ Great and dear friend, we 
bid thee farewell; but only for a little while, 
till Death shall come again and unite forever 
those whom he has separated for a time.” 
Then followed the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
petition that “‘when our hour of departure 
comes we may rest in Thee, and bave part in 
the great gathering of Thy faithful servants 
and children in Thy Everlasting Kingdom.” 
The funeral ended with the benediction: ‘Now 
may He who hath given us everlasting consola- 
tion and good hopes through grace, comfort our 
hearts and stablish usin every good word and 
work.”’ We do not take this to mean that En- 
glish Agnosticism is suddenly adopting Theis- 
tic and Christian faith; but that man’s heart 
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and flesh crieth ott for God, for the living 
God. Dr. Sadleir probably would say that he 
did not use the words exactly tu their Chris 
tian sense ; but they could have had no semse af 
all if they did not express a hope, at leact, for 
immortality and some sort of tendeney to- 
wari a belicf in a personal God. 

Some Methodists appear to hold to the €eo- 
trine of the divine right of the General Con- 
ference to provide religious newspapers for the 
Church. Here is an old minister writing to 
Dr. Curry, who has become an editor of am 
unofficial paper, The Methodist, in the follow~- 
ing strain: 

** Alas! has Ahithophel gone over to Absa 
lom? What! The Methodist, a disturber of 
our Israel, from the very first mumber, to be 
edited by Daniel Curry! What is the trouble, 
my dear brother? Has the Chtrch, your 
mother, so wronged you that you cannot 
forgive her, but must throw your lanee into 
her very vitals? I pray you, do not be a Joab, 
do not be a divider iv our Israel.’’ 


It is dreadful, indeed, that a man should 
venture to preach who has not been ordained 
by a legitimate successor of the apostles ; but 
not more dreadful, it would seem, than fora 
Methodist to issue a journal without the 
stamp of the General Conference upon it. 
Happily, this sort of bigotry has decreased 
greatly since the day The Methodist was started. 

The Observer always lags saperfluous a gener- 
ation behind the age, and ’tis now amusing 
to see how it is hurrying to catch up on the 
matter of religion and science. Not long age 
it was anything but pleased with the position 
of Dr. McCosh on the possibility that the 
scientific theory of evolution might be quite 
consistent with Christianity; and it tried 
to represent that he believed just the gon- 
trary to what it knew that he did believe, 
After Dr. MecCosh had stated that man, 
so far as his physical (but not mental) 
structure was concerned, might well be the 
product of evolution, The Observer falsely 
stated that he had declared that very notion 
atheistic. Now it pretends to be pleased 
to find this very doctrine, as embodied 
in Dr. MeCosh’s Boston Monday lec 
ture, published by us. ‘It is encouraging,” 
it says, to find this Christian setting forth of 
evolution, the very thing which it so bitterly 
attacked some time ago. Even so lately as 
the Presbyterian Alliance, when Dr, McCou® 
said the same things in almost the same words, 
The Observer had no praise to express ; but now 
it begins to see a new light. We are only sur 
prised that it has opened its eyes so soon. 
What Dr. McUosh says, and what The Observer 
now approves and calls ‘* worthy to be pre 
served,’’ is the teaching that, when God said 
‘‘ Let us make man in our isnage,”’ as recorded 
in Gen. i, this had reference not to man’s body, 
but to his soul, which was anew creation ; but 
that when we are told, in chaper ii, ‘God 
formed man of the dust of the ground,” this 
bas reference to his physical structure, and 
this may have been not a new creation, but z 
long ‘*‘ process and progression ” by evolution 
Nevertheless, it is not to be expected that T/e 
Observer has yet apprehended more than a 
corner of the idea expressed in Dr. McCosh’s 
language; and it is quite as Jikely as not ty 
suffer several lapses iuto its usual coma before 
it quite wakes up. 








A CORRESPONDENT writes us: 


‘* Dr. Bacon’s observation (in his late article 
in Tue [NDEPENDENT on the St. Louis Council) 
that ‘the Council seems to have borrowed @ 
leaf from the proceedings of the great Plymouth 
Church Council, in Brooklyn,’ is not very apt. 
The Plymouth Council, to be sure, created— 
or provided for the creation of—a ‘ Commie- 
sion’ for a certain well-known purpose ; the 
St. Louis Triennial Council also provided for 
the selection of a ‘Commission’ for a certain 
purpose. But here the parallel ends and the 
essential difference begins. (1.) The mode of 
selecting the Commission in the two cases 
differs. The Plymouth Council named twenty 
men from whom a committee was empowered 
to select five to constitute the Commission, 
without ascertaining whether any of the 
twenty would serve. The St. Louis Coun- 
cil appointed a committee to select twenty- 
five from the dexomination, who, before being 
announced as selected, are lo promise to serve. 
(2.) The two Commissions differ radically io 
their functions and character. One—that 
created -by the Plymouth Council—was meant 
to be simply passive. It was to wait till some, 
body brought business before it, before doing 
anything. The other is to be active from the 
first, and must itself initiate, as well as com- 
plete, the work assigned. (8.) The Plymouth 
Commission, though meant to be passive, was 
not even that, not being acted upon by anybody 
Hence, it did not and could not-move. The Bt" 
Louis Commission—well, we will wait and see 
whether it will move or not, At all events, i; 
wil] bave the instruments and power of locomo, 
tion. Dr. Bacon could have found ‘a leaf in 
the proccedings’ of the Boston Council of 
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1865 more closely correspondent to the action 
at St. Louis. A commission of twenty-five 
representative men was selected by that Council 
to revise and publish a Platform of Congrega- 
tional Polity. The paper read before the 
Council referred to this action as similar to 
that which the 8t. Louis Council was asked to 
initiate in the matter of a Declaration of 
Faith,” 


THAT was an amusing discussion of hymna 
books vs. psalms which took place at the last 
meeting of the Edinburgh Free Presbytery. 
Mr. Balfour and Dr. Begg felt it their duty to 
make an unavailing protest against the new 
hymn book just prepared for the Free Church, 
and Mr. Balfour offered a motion repudiating 
it. His speech was full of precious nuggets. 
It was to be expected, he said, that God would 
himself provide the psalter for his Church ; 
because, being “fearful in praises,” no one 
else could tell how he wanted to be praised. 
Further, it is a fact that many hymns are 
written by women, who in that way got the 
opportunity, if hymns were admitted into 
public worship, to do what St. Paul did not 
suffer them to do—viz., to speak in the Church. 











AN interesting account is given by the 
Rey. W. W. Morton, in the Presbyterian Banner, 
of the Presbyterian work among the Mexicens 
of the San luis Valley, Colorado, who number 
five thousand or more, to say nothing of those 
living in the outlying regions. Less than half 
of the men can read, while none can read well. 
Only one woman has been found who can read, 
and she has learned since she became a 
Protestant. Many of the people are, however, 
eager for edueation. Two Americans at La 
Jara have provided rooms for a teacher and 
school and board for the teacher and fuel, 
Rooms and fuel and part of the salary of a 
teacher have been offered by a Mexican and 
two others at Los Pifios, Others are equally 
anxious, ‘“ Three of them were here (Conejos, 
Col.| on Tuesday, almost begging fora teacher, 
notwithstanding the fact I told then the 
school must open with the Scriptures and 
singing and prayer, and have actually brought 
their children here to Cenecero, and hired a 
room and a man to care for them till a teacher 
can be secured in their own town. Cur schools 
are most flourishing. The one here is growing 
daily. Eight have entered this week. If it 
keeps on, Mrs. M. will certainly need au assist- 
ant. She bas thirty eprolled, aged from tive 
to twenty-five.” 


At the election of members of Congiess ip 
1878 Mr. Hull, a Democrat, and Mr. Bisbee, a 
Republican, were candidates in one of the con 


gressional districts of Florida. Mr. Bisbce, 
being elected by the people and counted out 
by Democratic trickery, contested the election 
of his competitor before the House of Repre- 


sentatives. The matter was placed in the 
hands of the Committee on Elections, and there 
it »as remained undetermined and unreported 
won, until last week, now nearly two years. 
Mr. Hullin the meantime has held the seat, 
and just as theterm of this Congress ts about 
toexpire the Committee has come to the unan- 
imous conclusion that he never had any title to 
toe seat, and that Mr. Risbee was lawfully 
elected. There is no doubt that this is a cor- 
rect conclusion, and the fact was just as obvi- 
ous twelve months ago a3 it is to-day. The evi- 
cence was fully submitted more than a yearago, 
cud yet, until recently, the Committee took no 
actionupon it. This is a most shameful neglect, 
havingits reason in partisan motives. The can- 
didate whom the people did elect has been kept 
cut of office for nearly the whole term, and a 
man kept in whom they did not elect. This is 
an outrage to the rights of the people, as well as 
to those of the candidate elected. Mr. Hull 
has drawn bis salary, and Mr. Bisbee will be 
entitled to his pay for two years, and thus the 
Government Will have the privilege of paying 
two salaries, instead of one. There ought to be 
some provision by law that will compel an 
early and prompt disposal of all cases of con- 
tested election. 


Tre Suv, of this city, last week gave a 
statistical history of Senator Sharon’s attend- 
ance and non-attendance upon the sessions of 
the Senate of the United States during the six 
years that he has been a member of that body. 
Gathering the whole into a single table, The 
Sun submits the following figures: 


Total days of the Senate in session.............. £ ova 
Total days of Sharon present and voting..... ... 54 
Total days in historical doubt.................... 71 
Total days of Sharon an absentee.................. 570 
Sharon’s percentage of attendance................ 07 
Sharon's percentage of non attendance........... SZ 
DE 1. sence abiakeeees deendeumimediedukele 10 


The Sun adds, as follows, another table, to 
ehow the amount of Senator Sharon’s services 
for the six years : 


Total number of speeches delivered by Sharon...... 3 
Total number of minutes consumed by Sharon in 
CIE cc duccteraboneadidtbavtedsd \iesteiattbeintas. ead 4 
Total number of personalexplanations............... 1 
71 >'al Umes participating im debute.......... ......... 0 
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This is the record as to time and service. The 
Senator’s salary bas been five thousand dollars 
a year, and this makes thirty thousand dollars 
for six years. Has heearnedthe money? Has 
he not rather cheated the people by taking 
pay for services not rendered? All this, too, 
has proceeded right under the eye of the 
Senate, and with no rebuke and no effort to 
correct such a monstrous remissness in the 
performance of public duties. We said some 
time ago, and we now say again, that Congress 
ought to provide by law that such @ practice 
of absenteeism, or anything approaching to it, 
cannot with impunity be pursued by the mem- 
bers of either house of Congress. Members 
who will not attend to the duties of the office 
ought to forfeit the office and have their 
names stricken from the roll of Congress. 
They are true to neither their constituents nor 
the country. 


Mak. WILLIAM Morris, artist in pottery aud 
wall paper, censures the new practice of 
painting the outside of houses red, or choco- 
late, or “‘cockroach” color. Carpets, he says, 
are “‘ nasty, unwholesome things,’’ that should 
be wholly discarded in summer, and replaced 
in Winter by loose rugs. He objects to large 
windows and prefers them latticed. The 
common practice of having white  plas- 
tered ceilings he calls “ghastly,” with 
“thelr excellence being supposed to consist 
in their shining like a piece of embossed 
hot-pressed paper.”’ Very dark wood- 
work is bad, he says; and where used for 
inside work it should be left “in the condition 
in which it left the plane.” Sir Richard Cross 
once said, iu a memorable speech, that he 
could ** go home and ery” when he saw plain 
wood stained and grained into a similitude of 
something which it Was not. In our own new 
West we have known a doorto be made of 
black walnut, as the cheapest wood to be had, 
aud then painted and grained to imitate itself 
or oak, because the painter had always seen 
doors grained in the East. . 








Some years ago Dr. E. H. Chapin was 
invited to deliver the annual sermon before 
the Legislature of Massachusetts. He did so, 
the members of both houses and the governor 
of the state being present. The following 
extract will show the spirit and faithfuluess of 
this gifted man on that occasion : 


‘There can be no prosperity uur virtue aur 
glory in the aggregate when the tndividual is 
false to the higher dictates within him. By 
night, by day, at home, abroad, in the field, the 
mart, the workshup, the closet, the caucas, the 
legislative hall, the magistrate’s chair, let him 
remember that, wherever he acts, whatever he 
does, he acts as a complete moral agent, per- 
sonally, directly responsible toGod. Let him 
remember that he ever represents the state. 
Let him consider every public transaction in 
which he ts engaged as a private affair, and to 
that end, in private affairs, let him at all hazards 
do right. Leta vile deed to which he has given 
the least countenance, no matier how remote in 
its operation from his immediate interests, tin- 
gle his cheek with shame, as if he had lost per- 
sonal credit andresp2ct thereby. Let the maxim 
that ‘all is fair in politics’ sound as discordant 
to bis ears as the maxim that‘ all is fair in 
religton,’ ‘all is fair in trade,’ ‘all is fair in 
any act of intercourse between man and man.’ 
Let him remember that no movement is so 
exclusively public as to take away the force 
of individual responsibility ; that no multitude 
is so large as to absorb his moral personality ; 
but there, in that public movement, there in 
that huge crowd, he stands as if he were stand- 
ing alone in the universe, spiritually naked, 
listening to the judgment of God and the beat- 
ing of his own heart.’”’ 

...-It fs amusing to see fn what a literal 
way the unkindly critics take what Chunder 
Sen has to say to his Brahmo congregations, 
reminding one of the willful literalness of the 
Jews in some of their treatment of our 
Saviour’s figurative statements. But we are 
surprised to see how Professor Monier Wil- 
liams has failed to apprehend the Indian re- 
former. Among other things, Mr. Williams 
said : 

‘Even solate as January, 1879, he declared 

that he once had a vision of Jobn the Baptist, 
Jesus Christ, and St. Paul, who all favored 
him with personal communications; and the 
Lord said he was to have personal inspiration, 
and that all his actions were regulated by 
divine command.”’ 
How one could possibly imagine that Mr. Sen 
ever could have made such an assertion is 
surprising. What he said was an evident alle- 
gory, and began thus: “As I was walking 
along the paths of my life,I met three stately 
figures.”’ 

.... It is easy to see why the notorious Vic- 
toria Woodhull should desire, while in En- 
gland, to amend her reputation: but why she 
should take pains tocall the attention of Amer- 
icans who knew her well to ber denials of her 
past life it is not so easytounderstand. She is 
now sending to American journals copies of 
The Court Journal, of London, in which is 
published a letter from her in which she de- 
clares that ‘‘no viler an aspersion was ever 
uttered’? than to associate her name with 
‘what is known by the name of ‘ Free Love.’ 
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Her notorious Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly she 
now disclaims, declaring that she did not 
know what was published in it; but that others 
put in objectionable things, perfectly abhorrent 
to her, even under her own name, while she 
was absent on long lecturing engagements. 
Those who have known her history and that of 
her paper bere will find their credulity severely 
taxed. 

.-.-Here comes to us the first number of 
The Southern Pulpit. The prospectus hopes 
‘*the ablest preachers of the South” will send 
tbe gaew journal their sermons to print. But 


“why a ‘‘ Southern pulpit”? Why seek the help 


only of ‘preachers of the South’’? Have we not 
had enough of this sectional religion, as if the 
religion cf one section was too good to be con- 
taminated by contact with the religion of 
other sections? The South is quite too narrow 
in this matter. We do not here have Northern 
churches, as they have Southern ones. Our 
denomivations try to be national, and it is 
time that Southern Methodists, and Southern 
Baptists, and Southern Presbyterians should 
be ashamed to call themselves by such 
geographical names. There is one good thing 
about the new journal. An Episcopal rector 
and a Methodist preacher of Richmond are the 
joint editors. 


....The faet that a chemist at Munich has 
succeeded in synthetically producing indigo 
is one that was telegraphed to the London 
press from Berlin; but none of the vulgar 
blockheads that preside over the press dis- 
patches from Europe, and tell us carefully 
how two athletes practice from day to day on 
a river, thought it worth while to report this 
fact, which is vastly important—not merely 
scientifically, but economically. A few years 
ago two Berlin chemists produced from coal- 
tar alizarine, the coloring stuff of madder ; and 
that destroyed the whole agricultural industry 
devoted to rais{ug the madder plant fn France 
and elsewhere. Now that Professor Bayer has 
made indigo out of coal-tar products, by means 
of cinnamic acid in a nitro bromic combination, 
the indigo culture of India is certainly threat- 
eped with speedy extinction. 


....There is an isothermal in theology, one 
would think, on looking over the catalogue of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Of the 106 
students there are only three from New En- 
gland. Yale College does not send a student, 
nor dues Amberst, nor Dartmouth, nor Bow- 
doin. Harvard and Williams send one each. 
There are 29 from Pennsylvania, 15 from New 
Jersey, 12 from Obio, 9 from New York, and 
20 from the Southern States. There are 32 
giaduates of Princeton College, and Lafayette 
comes next, with 6. There are only 6 that are 
not graduates—less than six per cent. At the 
Harvard Divinity Schoo) forty per cent. are not 
graduates, and President Eliot says this is 
better than it has been. 


.... The recent census shows that the State 
of Nevada has a population of 62,265, against 
5,083,173 in the State of New York. In the 
legislature of the nation Nevada counts three 
votes—two in the Senate and one in the House 
of Representatives; while New York counts 
but thirty-five votes—two in the Senate and 
thirty-three in the House of Representatives. 
The former state, in proportion to population, 
wields about seven times as much political 
power as the latter. This is anything but 
republican, even if it does arise from the 
Constitution. 


..--The Interior says: 

‘One of our leading religious papers ‘ can- 

not find Jesus Christ in the Psalms of David.’ 
We were much surprised at this lack of vis 
ion in eyes otherwise so clear and keen.”’ 
It means THE INDEPENDENT, though the 
words quoted are not from us. Of course, it 
is a misstatement. All Christians find Jesus 
Christ in a few psalms, therefore called 
Messianic. What we denied was that he could 
be found in all of them, and we mentioned the 
first and the last. 

...-The statistics of the Baptist churches 
of New Hampshire for the last year show the 
need of some sort of revival. Though there 
are 7,094 resident members, there were only 
163 baptisms of converts, while just 163 died. 
There was a positive loss of 68 members. The 
New York State Baptist churches have done 
better, as they have an actual gain of 401 
members ; but there are 408 churches that do 
not report a single baptism. 

.... The newspapers generally condemn the 
act of Governor Murray, of Utah, in arbitrarily 
assuming to decide the election case between 
Mr. Cannon, the Mormon, and Mr. Campbell, 
the anti-Mormon, who at the last election were 
candidates for delegate in Congress. The 
Governor should have given the certificate to 
the candidate having the most votes, and not 
undertaken to do what it belongs to the House 
of Representatives to do. 


....-There are more than fifteen hundred 
steam-boilers placed beneath the sidewalks cf 
this city, and the recent explosion of two 
of them suggests that the people may be 
walking over volcanoes without knowing it. 
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There is no law against this use of ground 


under sidewalks. If the use is permitted, 
there should be a law that secures the greatest 
possible preventive care against explosions. 


..--The court-martial for the trial of Cadet 
Whittaker was organized last week,in this 
city. After reading the charge and specifica- 
tions to Mr. Whittaker, the court adjourned 
until the 8rd of next February. Ex-Governor 
Chamberlain will act as his counsel. ‘The 
court will not commence, as the inquiry at 
West Point did, with the assumption that 
Whittaker is guilty. 

....Governor Pitkin, of Colorado, in his 
inaugural address, sounds the note of alarm 
about the Chinese “‘hordes’’ that may, but 
have not yet come into that state. He pro- 
poses to anticipate the evil by preventive 
legislation. It will not be many years before 
the people, even in the Pacific States, will be 
ashamed of these anti-Chinese alarmists. 

....It looks as though the Democrats in 
both houses of Congress had made up their 
minds not to provide for placing General 
Grant on the retired list, with the rank and 
compensation of general in the army. The 
regard of the people for General Grant will 
set this matter right in due season, whether 
Democrats are pleased or displeased. 

....-Senator Sharon last week made his ap- 
pearance in the Senate of the United States, 
for the first time during the present session of 
Congress. The country generally and Nevada 
particularly are to be congratulated upon 
getting rid, after the 4th of next March, of 
this chronic absentee from the post of duty. 

....-Churehes do right to take action against 
social evils. The First Congregational church 
in Bangor, Me.—the place where the Maine 
Law is not enforeed—has adopted strong reso- 
lutions calling upon the officers to execute the 
law. We doubt not the members will follow 
up the matter by their personal action. 

...+- The Churchman says that the Thirty-nine 
Articles are in no sense a binding creed ; that 
the only binding creed is the Apostles’ Creed; 
and that whatever in the Articles goes beyond 
them is a matter “of opinion, and not of 
faith.” That is as cavalier a treatment of the 
Nicene Creed as it is of these Articles. 


....We do not know whom General Garfield 
will select for Postmaster-General ; but we do 
know that,if he were to choose Postmaster 
Thomas L. James, of this city, for the position, 
his choice would be commended by the entire 
people. There is not a man ‘In the United 
States better fitted for the service. 

....General Garfleld has a great mauy irre- 
sponsible advisers in respect to the selection 
of his Cabinet. There is just one man in 
whom the power of selection is vested, and on 
whom the responsibility rests ; and that man is 
himself. We presume that General Garfield 
will take the advice of that man. 


...-The Legislature of Vermont in its law 
against tramps defines a tramp to be “‘a male 
person more than sixteen years of age (not a 
blind person), going about from place to 
place and asking or subsisting upon charity, 
or who is without ascertainable means of 
legitimate subsistence.” 


...-The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
has recently decided that the law of that state 
exempting church property from taxation 
applies only to such property as is directly 
used for church purposes, and hence that all 
other property owned by religious corporations 
is liable to taxation. 

....We hope the good women who have 
been so pleased with the position of Mrs. 
Hayes in banishing liquors from the White 
House dinners will have the good sense not to 
persecute Mrs. Garfield on the subject. 

.... We shall be glad to get that report from 
the Ponca commissiovers. The last intimation 
is that they return from the Indian Territory, 
all but one of them taking the Boston side of 
the controversy with Secretary Schurz 

...-We wonder if some missionary societies 
will find the reports in our ‘ Religious Intel- 
ligence ”’ this week on the religious eondition 
of the Indians, as gathered from the Govern- 
ment reports, pleasant reading. 

....-General Garfield, in his reply to a colored 
delegation, said: ‘‘A trained man is two or 
three men in one, in comparison with an un- 
trained man.”’ This is a striking form of 
stating an undoubted truth. 

...-It is estimated that our Indian wars from 
1865 to 1879 have cost the Government more 
than twenty-two millions of dollars. It costs 
much more to fight the Indians than it does to 
educate and civilize them. 

...- The Freeman’s Journal speaks of Dr. J. 
P. Newman as being without occupation. 
This isa gross injustice. Dr. Newman is a 
busy and successful preacher and pastor. 

.... We congratulate Union Seminary, in this 
city, on the election of so excellent a man as 
Dr. Thomas 8. Hastings to the professorship 
of sacred rhetoric. 
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Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subsc#iption to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.v0 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, in advance, ‘or 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25. 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus secking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 


Publisher's D epartinent. 


Soorutne awp HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known eauals Coe’s Cough 

3alsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
aud always proves true. 








PR. ROGER'S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP tnstant- 
ly destroys worms, removing all the secretions. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES OBTAIN THE 

oa PERIAL RUSSIAN MEDAL. 





¢ mine ry, connected with the Russian Imperial Tech- 
1 Society, have awarded to Fairbanks & Co., 
ice York, on their exhibit of scales, the Society's 
medal, this being the first prize. The jury and com- 
mi'tee of experts examining the Fairbanks Scales of 
vorious sizes exhibited by their representative, Mr. 
Rlock, meke the following statement: “We have 
found, first, a remarkable sensitiveness in the Fair- 
bonks Seales; second, a superior workmanship in 
finish of each and every part of the Scales; and the 
eommittee, in consideration of these qualities and 
tak'ne in view the world-wile renown of the firm, 
and a’so the popularity and wide distribution the 
Senles have received, and seeing the great usefulness 
obtatned in Puscia from this invention, we award the 
firm of Fairbarks & Co., of New York, the medal of 
the Society.”—New York Daily Tribune. — 
TT 


THE great gifts, in inimitably euperfine confections 
and chocolates, for select presents, put up in $1, $2, $3, 
$1, and $5 boxes. Sternen F. Warrman & Son, south- 
west corner 12th and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

If you wish to give a suitable present to a lady, ask 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of Philadelphia, to ex- 
press a box of choice candv. 





Jones of Binghamton, Bing 





, N. ¥.—He pays 
the freight and still sells on trial 5-Ton Wagon Scales 
for $60. These are not a wood-lever humbug; but are 
all fron and steel, brass beam. No money asked till 
tested. Smaller scales at equally low prices. For 


free book address Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, 
A - 


CORN CULTURE. 
bor several seasons the Thomas Smoothing Harrow 
has been advertised in our columns and aoe are fu 
use among our farmer readers. As a drog-harrow 
they are not excelled, and they give great antistaction 
i the cultivation of all kinds of Some won- 
derful resulta have been obtaine tu the culture of 
-ogn espec lally, and we advise those who contemplate 
fsuch an 4 A to write to the 





tH purchase 0 
manufacturers, at Geneva, 


THE Wiard Plow is probe bly the oldest and best 
known implement of kind manufactured. For 
years it has done the best of service, under its many 
improvements, until there seems to be nothing left to 
fmprove upon. It is by agen toany kind of work 
and the different des will be found adaptable to 
any kind of soil. rite and get the hey ‘9 Cir- 
cular, and note cularly what they say about 
agents. Their address is Batavia, N. ¥. 


Ir will be of interest to our rea‘ers, who will soon 
be planting their hg em - je and flowering sete, - 
a ead the offer of Mr. k Finch, on page SI 

an see, by his reference to the postmas vat Clyd van, 
that he is responsible. Of course, it ts porttively 
essential that seeds, after peing! planted. should come 
up again and _ yield abundant In this respect we 
| an _ Finch’s stock will do all that is claimed 

‘or 








Dr. Jonn Lorp's Historicat Lectures alw: at- 
tract and deserve to attract large audiences ere 
are few more delightful ways of securing instruction 
than by Cag ff — a ctures now being delivered 
on Mondays an redays, at eleven o'clock, at 
Chickering Hall, a, one Inding April 1ith. 





Easy shoes, of superior qualit: } Soo eas ladies a: 
tlemen. Watkins, a Fourth % Eoraviished 
1540. Fine Custom Work a oF. alty. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Bervous prostration, and all 
forms of general debility relieved by taking MENs 
MAN'S PE been, Oy Tontc, the only pouperstes = 
beef containing entire nutritious properties. It 
nota mere stimulant, like the extracts of beef; but 
contains blood-making, force-generating, and life sus- 
taining properties. Is invaluable in all enfc.vied 
conditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nervous 

rostration, overwork, or acute diseases, particularly 

f resulting from pulmonary ¢om laints. CasweEi 
Hazarp & Co., Proprietors, New York. Sold by 
druggists. 


“PREACHERS AND SINGERS 


will thank ve for calling their attention to KnaPrp’s 
wonderful THRoat Cure Lozenges, far better and 
cheaper than other kinds. They are jaf praised by 
Sic. Ernst, the eminent vocal professor, and other 
great artists,"—Philharmonic Journal. 











A PHYSICIAN OF GREAT PROMINENCE 
in Thirty sixth Street, New York City, was unable to 
even help Mr. Wm. McK ee, of Pat rson. N. J.. suffer- 
ing the agonieg always attendant upon diseased 
kidnev = = any Z i and practitioner, he 

rescri and cure y using one bottle 
W arner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cures - 
Se 


A one or 2 cou hisa disease for which the same 
remedy can given to every person. This remed 
should in all cases be Dr. Browwino's C. & C. Corp rd 





bain you visit ~* L. ve New York City, save Ly! 
Carriage Hi top 


ege, E one e¢ Hire, and s 

irand Unien ‘Hotel, nearly oppcsite G e 
tral Depot. 350 elegant rooms reduces to $} and up- 
ward per day, Elev ator. Resturant supplied with 
the oest. Horse Cars,Stages and E.evated Railroad 


toa! Depots 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Tur statement of the American LIFE INSURANCE Com- 
Pary, of Philadelphia, published elsewhere, shows 
$461,581.23 receipts for 1880; disbursements, $625,- 
749.77; total assets, Jan. ist, 1681, $3,431,813.03; Mia- 
bilities, including reserve fund, death-claims, etc., 
$2,673,303.15, and net surplus of $758,509.90. 

The NiaGaka Fire INSURANCE Company, in its annual 
statement, shows total asrets on the lst of January 
1881, amounting to §1.557,486.53, and a net surplus of 
$618,358.39. Its cash capital is $500,000, its reserve 
reinsurance fund is $389,849.69, and it lays aside $49,_ 
278.75 to cover other possible claims. 

The ComMERCIAL MUTUAL INSURANCE ComMPANY shows, 
in its annual t t, total for 1880, $379,_ 
289.89; assets on hand, Dec. Sist, $842.348.13. It pays 
a dividend of six percent. on its outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits, declares a dividend of thirty five per 
cent. on ita net earned premiums of 1880, for which 
certificates will be given Ist of April, and on the 8th 
of February pays thirty per cent. on the outstanding 
certificates of 1872. 

The PENN MvutTvuaL Lire Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, shows assets, Jan. Ist, $7,467,181.35, and 
anet surplus, on a four-per-cent. basis, amounting to 
$1,262,854.71. Its premium receipts the past year 
were $1.070,972.57, and for interest $393,599.68. 

The fifty-fourth finamcial exhibit of the AMERICAN 
CENTRAL InsURANCE COMPANY, one of the well-known 
fire insurance companies of the West, will be read in 
our Insurance Department. This company has a cash 
capital of $300,000, and a net surplus over capital and 
all Mabilities of $250,295.49, while the total assets 
amount to $816,105.81. This institution has been mak- 
ing steady progress during the past year, and under 
the direction of the President, George T. Cram, the 
Company is sure to be well managed. 

The Home Lire INSURANCE CONPANY, 254 Broadway? 
New York, and 179 Montague Street, Brooklyn, shows 
increased strength in the figures presented in ite an- 
nual statement. Its total assets on the Ist of January 
amounted to $4,931,044.66, its Nabilities to $8,712,434.- 
$2, and a net surplus of $1,218,610.43, all represented 
by securities of the highest character. It will be 
noticed that the interest and rents received amount 
to more than its death losses. 


A SUDDEN DEATH 
bas often happened to an honest endeavor to deal 
honestly with the public in the face of dishonest com- 
petition. Notso, however, with “Champlin’s Liquid 


Pearl.” for the complexion, which is fast exterminat- 
ing all vile so-called French penranes, which leave 
finally in a horrible state. 











BaRLow’s InDIGO BLUE.—Best qualit 
and most liberal measure. D. 8. WIL’ 
prietor, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


me PAIN PANACEA cures pain in Man and 
it. For use externally and internally. 


FAIRBANKS? 


Salar ca, 


WASH BLUE 
BERGER, Pro- 














Made with the Latest and Most 
Valuable Improvements. 


Fairbanks’ Scales are Manufactured for 
every Department of Trade. For 
use in Mines, on Farms, 
in Warehouses, on Rail- 
roads, etc., etc. 


BUY ONLY THE GENUINE, 
EVERY SCALE WARRANTED. 


The Cheapest Scale Manufactured, Quality Con- 
sidered. The United States Government have adopted 
these Scales in every Department, and they are also 
the Standard of many Foreign Governments. 

MANUFACTURERS, 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johusbury, Vt. 
Warehwouses in all the leading cities of the Union. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


_ sul Broadway, New York. 


Q lt USTRATED GARDEN 
of the best Flowers 
and Vegetables, with prices of 
: at m. os grow them, 
y= Ale se o si 
secant BROT: ER, SEEDSMEN, Pesta, lowa, 














For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 





KIDNEY DI 


are quickly and surely cured by the use of 


KIDNEY-worr. new wonderful 
having suchen imocase sao in port oy oe gy werkson natural priuc'ples. It resi.ics strength 
the accumulated acd 


en Ee ortans, and through the: 


Kicney d:seesesof tu:rty 
poe Dag Sa Teeny OI 
pd No woae a Bi which do 





CONSTIPATION 
AND PILES. 


cy Wi 


system of 
also Piles, Constipation, kbcunatism, 


po-sonous 


eured, « 
424 on ee ot yt ts a oe 


per ee WORT, and Noth wil be quichly feeatsot mC Sis ot your Brageiat, Brice, 8c 














{For the week ending Friday, January @ist, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... @14 
Santos, Choice to Best............... 129 (@134 
SES ee Svnvies 16 @19 
BEGERE. dc ceccsvccvcve sae eebarest ok 22 @23 
Maracaibo........ hsbenenweeaasoern 11 @14 
CP incchewewes a50eeesebesde ee (@184 
TEA. 
ae pede acseieada deans eoeetl @36 
Young Hi SEE IES Sf Se re @60 
English Breakfast..... Cider Serene 20 @T 
UncoloredJapan.......... .....2.++-22 (@4y 
ina as cps choad: ckhet comeee 18 @7i75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ........... 7k@ 8 
Harv.—Cut Loaf,..........ceeccecees DIGI 
Crashed........ 90eneses+eees +: 
Powdered.......... cccccccces OO Se 
DRAIN 666s ntiscacecavesessee coe DHO— 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... - 9@— 
Steam Refine [Mead cose Se 
Extra ¢ isvacneeeteeanes) GE 4 
Tursz0w.—Coffes C..... ..ccce Coccecee 73@ 7 
45 cdccncancovessee ve 6@7 
MOLASSES 
Cosa, Grocery Grades .............0.. 2% @— 
“Boiling Grades.............. a. 23 @— 
New ORLEaNs, New Crop, Fancy...... 4 @— 
6. -Cheie.s... 50 (@53 
SyYRUPs, pe DR icy tase ca0k se 31 @35 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 50 ‘@ 5 75 
Grand Beak Oed., .....2.scsccce 3 75 @ 4 00 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass... LEI 00 @WD 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 700 @ 8 00 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass.......... 400 @ 4 50 
Herring, Scaled.... seer box.— 16 @-— 4 
Turk’s Islands.......... -per bush 32@ 35 
Mediterranea... ..cccccecvecscess 2@ 2 
Liverpool,Ground (200 lbs. )pereack ba — 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s......... — —(@$2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgina’s........— —@ 2 40 
Liverpoo), Fine, Phenix..........— —(@ 2 25 


Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s....$1 20@ 1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..... 95@ 1 00 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 5@5¢ cents for Pot 
and 53@6} for Pearl. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


coccccccccce OS OO @ 98 





FLOUR: 
Sour Extras.. 


De Bivcccccscocegevcceess SOO @ 
etre usnoczscsoeose 3 40 @ 
State Extra Brands....... 425 @ 
State Fancy Brands...... 440 @ 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 425 @ 
Minnesota Clear.......... 425 @ 
Minnesota Straight........ 5 25 «@ 


Mivnesota Patents.... ; 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good tu Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O.: Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and ill Saper. 


O. Ked Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 400 @ 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 5 00 @ 
Double Extras, Ohid, Ind. 5 25 @ 


St. Louis Single Extras... 5 00 @ 


St. Louis Double Extras... 5 25 @ 
St. Louis Triple Extras 5 bu @ 


Genessee Extra Brands 

Winter Wheat, Patents... 6 30 @ 

White Wheat, Michigan.. 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 

No. 2.. 


a 

> 

S 

)) 
ADAMO eUs um MOWS 


BR RAK SSSRESSESUASTSESSRERARS 


. $3 00 I 
Balt., ‘Alex., Georgetown, 340@ 8 
Richmond. ..... Sanne 500@ 6 
Rye FLovur: 
eee eoeee 5 25 @ $5 
Pennsylvania ............. 540@ 5 
Corn MEAL: 
i eee cocscocoee OB @ $3 15 
re 335 @ — — 
Prize Meda) ........0..00: 310 @— — 


MILL FEED.—Sales 170 tons at the fol- 


lowing quotations: 40-lb., $16.50@$17.50; 
60 1b... $16.50¢$17.50; 80-1b., $19; 100-1b., 
$20 $21; Sharps, $20@$22. Rye Feed, 
$17; Oil Meal, $33; Linseed Meal, $30@ 
$31, Barley Meal, sue $21. 
GRAIN. 
Wuerat 
eo +--+» $112 @ 61 19 
Chiesa: HG: GS... cscess vc 13j3@ 115 
Red Winter....... seeonsee 8 EP See 
Milwaukee, Spsing....... 107 @ 117 
RSs acsceesr-t040-c000 107 @ 1 135 
CORN: 
ee oo. — 57 @— — 
= DOW ccccnccseves see — SGQ@— 57 
MG ta sshvescebeemen — 56 (@— 57 
White, No. %....... ....... — 583@— 59 
Oats: 
White ...... Ricisials an — 47 @— 49 
Chicago ....-....+-se00 eee — 435(0— 45 
4) ee oon — 42 @— 4 
Ungraded, Mixed.......... — 40 @— 46 
Ungraded, White.......... — 44 @— 503 
od oe bisa eee vada $1 01 $1 02 
© PRUE, . cccccdsccses — @— 98 
BEANs: 
Mediums.......... sssccscess 1 DG 
IG. <i0 6060200 socccecee 1 8 @— — 
Mas 6k- dpavion seabewel -17@1% 
Pe NEE o ceviccsccevess 1 90 @ 2 00 
To ceanecenseceee 150 @1 60 
er Cocccccccese 1530 @ — 
Pease: 
Green, 1880, # bush......... 1 60 @ 1 65 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
ear errr 190 @ 200 
Canada, in bulk, ® bush....— 8 @— 8 
PROVISIONS. 
PORK : 
OS ae . .814 00 (814 50 
OS a - 13 3 @ 18 50 
Extra Prime.......... ---- 0% @— — 
4 Sere 11 00 @ 12 00 
od PED coccscsoccce 19 80 @ 14°80 
CON : 
Short Clear.... .......... $7 80 @ $7 8 
Long Clear.....cccccocss. 750 @ -- = 
Short Rib........ eS | me 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams...... Scop esere, ~= 4 oa 1 
Smoked Shoulders .......... 


a 9, A A _ =#6-38 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. INSURANCE STATEMENTS. AV eekly Market Heview, CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 


Beef Cattle during the week has been quict. 
Oxen and dry Cows sold at s@n4 cents per 
lb., live weight; Steers, 72@9} cents, to 
dress 55@56 lbs.; fair to good do., 93@108 
cents; and prime, do., 11@114 cents. 
Milch Cows. continue — scarce; quoted 
$5000 each. Calves firm at 6@8} cents 
for Veals and 2}@8 cents per Ib. for Grass- 
ers. Common Sheep sold at 49 cents per 
lb.; choice Wethers, 5@64 cents; and 
Lambs, 6@74 cents, Hogs are somewhat 
higher and Live sold at $5.25@$5.46 per 100 
Ibs. The receipts for the week have been 
13,655 Beef Cattle, 216 Cows, 1,340 Calves, 
29,747 Sheep, 46,707 Hogs; and exports 
999 head Cattle, 5,614 qrs. Beef, 50 Sheep, 
1,725 carcases Mutton, and 2,042 Hogs. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTT rE ER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........28 80 





State, pails and tubs.,....... eccccccccat) ART 
State, BUDS, TNO o.65c cccecdecs coceseed (2223 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.. 20 G24 
Western, Factory, fair to choice. sseaaall @23 
Western Factory, common............124@13 
Rolls, choice.......... ovcccccccooccoos le = 
Rolls, fair to good. Giaauciu wen coccccccent @IS 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, famcy.........ccscccees 133,@-- 
State, Factory, goodtitine....... ooee- 124(O129 
Western, Factory, ‘hoice.............. 12}@ 1384 
Western, Factory, fairto prime..... 11 @12 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by — “42 
State and Pennsylvania. ............. 88 @39 
Western and Canadian........ oeeeees 84 (036 
Limed, State and Western............ 32 (w34 
LARD. 

Western, tthe 100 lba...... coccee 88 40 @ 9 45 
CltP.. cree benbtenavenss sen SEE ae 
ere 50 (@ 9 75 





TUPEOIO. ..0 0 ccccsccccosetocms ° 18 @14 
Spring Chickens, Biaiacigiie --+-14 @16 
“6  ° pmbetitadingle socsscecets GS 
“ “ JETS... ccccccccee. 11 @1B 
Fowls, dry-picked, prime.......4......10 @12 
6 BUG cincccceccce ° ---10 (@11 
‘“* State and Western. . wees BD 
NI 00:0s.000 60hs0ssensneceses cocccokhl @I4 
POTATOES. 

Peerless... .....--eee0- “per bbl. $1 874082 00 
Early Rose ...........- 22 @ 2 50 
“VEGETABLES 
Ruéela Turnips....ccccccccccceses — T@$1 00 


New Beets.......ccccccsseceses+-4) W@ 1 50 
New Carrots. coccccocce 1 O@ 1 BD 


Onions, Western.........seeee00- 3B OM@ 8 50 
Onions, Red and Yellow.......... 8 0@ 3 75 
Onions, White.........-.. ereeeee 6 DO 7 UO 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN. 
Apples, per bbl............ Besen $1 50@$1 75 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl... 6 00@ 8 00 
Cranberries, Jersey, perbox...... 1 75@ 2 25 
DOMESTIC DRIED. 

Apples, Sliced, State...... ccsnnenense 4 

Peaches, I. «< cialesnensnonscealll G19 
Peaches, Unpeeled.. Gebdsbandn soeewees 6 @ 64 
Blackberries. ... 2.20 cecscccccsccesse 14 @S 
...., A ER Kae athe 1 aol 
Cherries......++seeerseeeees re oe 


HAY.—-We quote Shipping, $1.05@1.10; 
Prime Timothy, $1.20@$1.30; Medium, 
$1.15@$1.20: Salt, 65@70 cents; and Clover, 
$1@$1 05. Strawisinactivedemand. We 
quote Oat, 80@90 cents; Long Rye, $1.25@ 
$1.30; Short do., $1@$1.05. 


GUANO AND 1D FERTILIZERS, 
-¢.68 00 @70 00" 
** 50 00 @52 00 
Guano Peseneet or F 





Guano,Peruy’ 2, rectified, Vr 





(2, BEidcocsceves -52 00 @54 00 
Lister Bren Standard Superpiics.. 

phate of Lime.......... 7 00 (AO 00 

Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.8s 00 (435 00 

one Flour ........ 86 00 @39 00 

“ Bone Meal..........34 00 @36 50 

“ Ground Bone.......31 00 @83 50 

“ Cc rescent Bone......27 50 @30 00 


Homestead ee hosphate 








(Michi Jarbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ete Grower 
(Michigan Carton Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.........0...-00. 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...... ae 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average..... -— — @29 00 
* ’ dissolved, high grade......— — (@27 00 
German Potash ’Salts, ainit..... 7.50 (11 5O 
Plaster, per ton (2 000 Ibs. Sedavme 750 @ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢.), per 
Pr i abiss0cescevesscsnned — (1 7 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 ]bs. 3 % i 400 
Dried Blood, per unit........... —— @382% 
Chas. H. Norta & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Suaperphos- 
phate, per 2,000 lbs......... 35 00 
Baugh’s baby “five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Warrenton Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Biased 6cbvssavenoesics ...- 51 00@33 00 
Quaker City Phosphate......... 35 CO@28 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 35 UO@38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 
Sulvhate Ammonia............. 8 75m 4 00 
tae BEST SaLy via the world for tea) Bruises, 
Sores, Ulee Rheum, Tetter, ped Hands 
Kinds of Ski 4 sina Corts OARBOLIC 
ALVE, as eee a erfeits. Price, 25 cents, 





First-Class Printers’ Maierials. 


Types, (“Stromg |Slat™ 


Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing, Presses, etc ., Blocks for Engravers. 





VANDERBURGH, WELIS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Duteh Streets, Now York . 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


COTTON FABRICS. 


will opening of Spring 
Styles this week—viz., French Cambrics 
and Percales, 


make an early 


Batistes, Anderson” Scotch 
Zephyr Ginghams, Printed Satines, Che- 
viots, etc., ete, 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


EVENING HOSIERY. 


“Haut Nouveautes,’’ special importation 
for Balls and Parties. Paris and London 
Silk Hose in Dentelleg Jardiniers, Brode- 
quins, Embrd&iered, Sandal Lace, and 
Solid Colors, Ribbed and Plain. 

\ Also 


a large variety of Gentlemen’s Silk Half 
Hose in Evening Shades. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 





“Financial, 


PASSAGE OF THE REFUNDING BILL. 


Tue refunding bill was last week passed 
in the House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 135 yeas to 125 nays. Nearly all the 
Democrats voted for the bill, and nearly all 
the Republicans voted against it. The bill 
goes to the Senate as the highest wisdom of 
the Democratic party in the House of 
Representatives on the refunding question. 
It remains to be seen whether the Senate 
will concur with the House, or send the bil] 
back for amendments before adopting it. 
We presume that the latter will be the 
course taken by the Senate 

The following are the essential provisions 
of this bill: That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to issue $400,000,000 
of three per-cent. bonds, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Government in five and 
payable and $00,000,000 of 

certificates, in denomina 
twenty, and thirty dollars, re 
at the pleasure of the Govern 


in ten years, 
three-per-cent 
tions of ten, 

deemable 


ment in one year and payable in ten 
years, 2. That the Secretary may exchange 


these bonds or certificates, at not less than 
par, for any outstanding bonds of the Gov- 
ernment bearing more than four-and-a-half 
interest. 8. That the expense 
incident to the refunding process shall not 
exceed one quarter of one per cent. 4. 
That the Secretary may, in his discretion, 
use not more than $50,000,000 of the gold 
and silver coin in the Treasury in the re- 
demption of five or six-per-cent. bonds, or 
any surplus funds in the Treasury for the 
same purpose not otherwise appropriated. 
5. That from and after the 1st of May, 
1881, the three-per-cent. bonds shall be the 
only bonds accepted on deposit by the Gov- 
ernment as a guaranty for the circulation 
of the national banks. 6. That the fourth 
of the Act of June 20th, 1874, 
authorizing the national banks to withdraw 
their circulation, in whole or in part, by 
the deposit of a like amount of gal-tender 
notes in the Treasury, and take up their 
bonds in the Treasury to the same amount, 
is repealed, 7. That sections 5159 and 5160 
of the Revised Statutes are re-enacted, 

We have previously expressed the opinion 
that a short-time three-per-cent. bond, re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the Government 


per cent. 


section 





in five and payable in ten years, as the 
means of obtaining funds with which to pay 
the five and six per cent. bonds, soon to 
mature, would bea failure. We are still 
of the same opinion. Capitalists can do 
better with their money than to invest it in 
such a bond. A bond bearing so low a rate 
of interest should run at least twenty years 
before becoming redeemable. 

We do not believe that a three-per-cent. 
twenty-year bond would find extensive sale 
at par, unless accompanied with such con_ 
ditions as would make it for the interest of 
the national banks to be the chief pur- 
chasers. One of these conditions is a 
repeal of the tax on bank circulation. This 
tax being repealed, the banks could af- 
ford to buy such a bond, as the basis of 
their circulating notes: and in these circum- 
stances it would be wise to make the bond 
the only one that will be accepted by the 
Government for this purpose. Assuming 
that the banks would purchase sucha bond, 
this would make a market for more than 
$358,000,000 of these bonds, and leave only 
about $40,000,000 to be taken by the gen- 
eral market, in order to absorb the whole 
$400,000,000 of bonds authorized to be 
issued. Such a plan of refunding carries 
with it good promise of success, and would, 
if successful, secure a large saving of inter- 
est. We had hoped that the House of 
Representatives would have common sense 
enough to devise a plan that would coim- 
mend itse!f to the national banks, as well 
as to the capitalists of the country. 

The attempt made in the fifth section of 
the bill to compel the national banks to 
take the bond, by withdrawing from them 
the right to retire any portion of their circu 
lation by the deposit of legal-tender notes, 
and at the same time requiring them to use 
this bond as the basis of such circulation, is 
simply an attempt to create a factitious 
market for these It virtually says 
to the national banks that they shall pur- 
chase the bonds at any rate, whether they 
can afford to do soor not and whether the 
general market will or will not take such a 
short time bond at so low a rate of interest. 
It would be well for Congress to remember 
that it always takes two to make a bargain, 
and that, if it imposes upon the national 
banks such terms as they cannot accept in 
consistency with their own interests, then 
the banks can and will escape from this 
legislative tyranny by reorganizing under 
state laws and bidding good-bve to Congress. 

Our that the will so 
change this bill as to remove its objections. 


bonds. 


hope is Senate 


Should it become a law in its present shane, 
refunding will be a failure until a wiser 
Congress takes up the subject and enacts a 
more sensible law. 








In regard to the great and we think 
feasible project of establishing an air-line 
railway from New York City to Chicago 
and Omaha, end practically to the Pacific 
Ocean, The Tribune says : 


“The Continental Railroad Company 
was organized about ten years ago, for the 
purpose of building a railroad from this 
city through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and as far west as Iowa; but, after 
portions of the line were graded, the enter- 
prise was abandoned, in consequence of the 
panic of 1873. Within a year efforts have 
been made to revive the Company, and a 
meeting of the stockholders was held in 
this city on July 21st, 1880. The Tribune 
on the following day published a list of the 
officers elected at that meeting. It was 
said at the time, by friends of the Com- 
pany, that the principal purpose of the 
meeting was to ascertain and preserve the 
corporate rights and franchises of the 
Company, and to secure a reorganization, 
with a view to the nossible building of the 
road. At the office of the Company 
in this city no positive information in 
regard to the prospects of the Company 
could be ascertained yesterday. The secre- 
tary claimed that it had money to build the 
road. He said that the authorized capital 
was $100,000,000; but he refused to tell 
what part of this had been issued or who 
were the principal stockholders. The Com- 
pany was ‘impersonal,’ and no name could 
add dignity or credit to it. The following 
are the present officers and directors of the 
corporation: Jay T. Snead, president; 8. D. 
Cozzens, vice-president; A. G. Day, treas- 
urer; William Thorpe, secretary; and, in 
addition to these, James E. Abbott, chief 
engineer, and Levi Chamberlain, William 
Stoneback, Warren P. Noble, Thomas P. 
Johnston, H. 8. Wells, William H. Wood, 
Robert 8. Dwiggens, J. B. Stewart, and 
George FE, Yarrington, directors. Hugh 
McCulloch, who was elected president at 
the July meeting, has resigned his seat in 
the board,” 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Money has been easy throughout the 
entire week at 4to 6 per cent. on stock 
collaterals and 3 to 4 per cent. on Govern- 
ment bonds. Mercantile paper is in strong 
demand, with small offerings, at 44@54 per 
cent. for 60 to 90 days, double names, and 
good single names at 54@6}. Sterling 
exchange closed dull at $4.803@$4.80}, 
under the former system of quoting, and 
98 11-16@98% according to the new for 60- 
day bills; $4.834@$4.83% and 998@99% for 
demand; $4.84@4.844 and 9914 for cable 
transfers; and $4.78}@$4.79 and 98 5-16@98 
7-16 for commercial bills. 





GoLp AND Sr.ver.—The specie imports 
for the week were $2,658,400, making the 
total since August 2d, 1880, $68,433,400. 
The disbursements of the Assay Office on 
foreign gold account since that day have 
been $61,621,250, and for the week $1,735,- 
250. The specie exports for the same period 
were $130,356.75 

Silver bullion is quoted in London at 
51§d. per ounce, and here the 4124-grain 
silver dollar is worth $0.8623. During the 
past week the Treasury has distributed 
114,998 standard silver dollars. 

The coin balance at the Sub-Treasury at 
close of the week was $66,730,936.33. 

Srock Market.—Dealings at the Ex- 
change have continued in the same enorm- 
ous proportions. The features of the week 
were the notice that the Union Pacific 
Railroad would issue $10,000,000 of stock; 
the consolidation of the telegraph compa 
nies; the break in Central Pacific, on rumor 
that the Government would not allow the 
payment of its declared dividend; and the 
advance of Ontario and Western. 

Sales at the Board during the week 
amounted to 3,288,372 shares, against 3,- 
307,550 the previous week and 2,682,831 for 
the week ending January 8th. 

RaiLRroaD Bonps have again been largely 
dealt in and prices have generally advanced. 
The transactions in the low-priced income 
bonds were particularly noticeable, and 
show an advance of 1 to 8 per cent. for the 
week. The following closing sales we will 
note: Boston, Hartford, and Erie firsts at 
56 @ 60; Indian., B., and Western at 71 @ 
73; Iron Mt. first preferred income at 953 @ 
97; Lake Erie and Western income at 72@ 
764; Ohio Central income at 63 @ 663; 
Peoria, D., and E. income at 81 @ 83; Texas 
Pacific land-grant at 76 @ 76%; Erie second, 
6s, at 100 @ 101%; and same, second, 5s, at 
06 @ 964. 

BANK Srocks.—Bids for bank stocks are: 


America, 140; American Exchange, 123; 
Butchers’ and Drovers’, 120; Central, 121; 


Chatham, 110; Chemical, 1,741; City, 200; 
Continental, 135; Corn Exchange, 150; East 
River, 93; Fourth, 115; Fulton, 135; Ger- 
mau-American, 92: Hanover, 125; Import- 
ers’ and Traders’, 235; Market, 120; Me- 
chapies’, 145; Mechanics’ Banking Associa- 






tion, 8%4; Mercantile, 106}; Merchants’, 
1264; Metropolitan, 153; Nassau, 102; 
Ninth National, 115; North America, 95; 
Park, 142; Phenix, 100; Republic, 134; 
Seventh Ward, 80; St. Nicholas, 110; State 
of New York, 114; Tradesmen’s, 110; 
Union, 145. 

STaTE Bonps were quoted as follows: 
Ala., class A. - 2% TFBISIN. &: &. Le tax z 4 
Ala., class B.. W416\/8.C. an 5 6 
Ala., class C. * Brig 89 Tenn. ee old... 464g 48%, 
Arkansas 6s..... 20 Tenn. 6e. new.. 48 46" 

68.....-.100 109% 'Tenn. 68, n.8... 43 401g 
cre * new.110 — 'Va. 6s, old...... 31 - 
Georgia 7s. gold ail@ 118 4Va. 6s, new..... 81 — 
La. 7s, consol.... 53M 54 /Va. 6s, con...... 105 i 
1. GB. secces-s — |Va. 6s, con. . c. 72% 74 
Mo. 6s.H. &StT107 — |Va. tis, 2dse a. = 

C. 68, old +> ne - a Ge det ese. 1334 15 
[teu 20% — D.C. 3-65s..... 105 


GOVERNMENT Bonps were less active than 
in our last report, and closed a trifle weak, 
at the following quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States sixes, 1881. registered... 101% 101% 
United States sixes, 1581, coupon..... 10156 101% 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 1005¢ 10054 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 1015¢ 101% 
Uoited States 414s. 190), registered... 112% 112% 
United States 444s, 1891. coupon....... 112% 112% 
Onited States fours, 1907, registered.. 113 113% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon,.... 118 118% 
United States currency sixes, 1895... 128 = 
Onited States currency sixes, 1896.... 129 - 
United States currency sixes, 1807... 130 - 
United States currency sixes, 1898... 131 = 
United States currency sixes, 1899... 132 - 


The Treasury now holds $359,892,250 in 
United States bonds to secure bank circula- 
tion. These bonds are divided as follows: 
six per-cents, 
$160,588,550; 

$36,460,550; 
United States 


Currency sixes, $3,916,000; 
$49,887,850; five-per-cents, 
four-and-one-half-per-cents, 
four-per-cents, $109, 039,300. 





bonds deposited for circulation during the 
week ending to-day, $1,664,900. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawa 
during the week ending to-day, $1,648,200. 
United States bonds held by the Treasurer 
to secure public moneys in national bank 
depositories are as follows: currency 
sixes, $33,000; six-per-cents, $1,415,000; 
five-per-cents, $4,790,900; four-and-one- 
half-per-cents, $997,500; four-per-cents, 
$7,535,600. National bank circulation 
outstanding: currency notes, $343,307,653; 
gold notes, $1,135,260. 

Stock Quotrations.—The weekly range 
of prices was as follows: 









igh- Low- Cloes- 
est. est ing. 

Albany and Susquehanna........... 124% 121 121 
Alton and Ter. H 

i aducacnennseceskesvsnwacees 

tur., C. R., and Northern 
PE vcntissccetnece aonne 
ie Bs cans csccicucessesecesous 
Chict, St. L., and N. O 
Canada Southern 
ye | 
c., C., and Ind. Cen... 2354 
IN aii tinnciansascineccesesnncs 22% += 2284 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf 2 2334 
Chee: @ Ghia, Bet PE... 0ccccccsacee ss 33g 33% «BBG 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy 1671¢ 169 
GC... BG PMsOES 2.0.60 ccscoceses 187 140% 
Yhicago and Alton............+.00+.-153 149 153 
CG... Fie GRR TE. ORR O..cccccccavee 5i 464% 5O 

Do. do. ee 10944 98 108% 
Chicago and Northwestern........... 136 132 182% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf...........147¥g 1444 145 
Chic., MiL,and St. Paul....... 121% 120% 128 
Chic., Mil. and St. Paul, pf... 182 12754-1258 
Central lowa.. asses 39144 3864 «49% 

PE. lc edvccssccascvincsussnecses 
Dubuque and Sfoux C.............++6 
Del., Lack., and Western 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... ........ 


FHlouston and Texas, ......... 
Aan. and St. Joseph...... 
Han. and St. Josepa, pf... 
Inter. and Great N........ 














TGR COMER, 0. ono csccccescccscccess 135 183% 
{nd., Bloom., and West 60% 
Keokuk and Des Moines 20 
8 per 4646 
Lake Erie and Western 46 
Louisville and Nashville pe 
DO CU-EIT,. 0.00 ccccccccccecce 90 
Louis., N. Alb,, and C......... vis) 
Lake Shore...........++-++0+ eee 182% 
Mawphattan Ratlroad................- 87 BU 88 
Manhattam Beach. ..........0.ccccccese 35 35 85 
Saw. ee Gig THE WEB. cccccce ccee ce 14% 10 131g 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd...........+ w+. 9% 64% 9 
PMs 000000000 csccsscccsoscsss 112 104 109 
Wiotintd Cemerad. .....00 ceeds ccccccecs 12644 123% 128% 
Me GD GEER... cc csicwccccccvccccsess 225% 21% 22% 
Mo. Kan., and Texas..............+.. 48 15 48% 
Morris and Essex...................+- 124%{ 122% 124% 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis......... 71 684 «(68 
MH. J. Comtral.... ..ccccccccercs coccccee 92% S8% 1 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford....... .... 179% 179'4 179 
N.Y. Central and H............. oe 4M 15 151% 
N. Y. Elevated 124 . 12456 
N.Y., L. E., and Western............ 52k¢ 493g «4986 
91% 


N. Y., L. E., and Western, pfd....... 
Northern Pacific.. covacsove ee 
Northern Pacific, pf........ 

N. Y., Ont., and West 
Ohio Central 
Oregon KR. and Nav...... 
Ohio and Miss........... 
Ohio and Miss., pf...... 











DO. CF. -BIV....0.2. cccccccccccesscccccce 
Pitts., Fort Wayne, and Chic....... 127.188 
PO, FE, Cec ccc cccscccccccese 1'6 41% 
Phila. and Reading R. R ng 8604 
Peorta, Dec., and Fv...........000+++- 3014 «85% 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg... 37 32 37 
St. Paul & Duluth. hconduanie a 37 
St. Paul and Duluth, pf.............. 7144 7) Tig 
6; BE. TE BS Be oc cccsicscacccescsces 1!0 110 110 
St. Louis and San Fran............... iu 417 «49 
St. Loula and San Fren., pf......... 6914 G84 «BOM 
St. Louis and San. Fran., Ist pf......101% 1908f 101% 
Ot: Bain, £0. O00 ©. ....cccevsces B26 915 Allg 
Tomes PACIRC.....0.....-scccccccccres 48 41 46% 
I FID ica ccticrevewssacaenesete 123'g 11844 120% 
Wabash, St. Louts, and Pacific....... 18%4 4714 4854 

Do. preferred........-cccccccceccccees o4 M14 94% 
EIS ~ 66 canccceseccensises 2g 81 83 
American Dist. Tel 63 68 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...........ccccccecees 43% 48 
Western Union Tel 107 116% 
Adams Express........-.. 128 130 
American Express 84 A516 
United States Express............... 574% S54 457 
Wells-Fargo Express........ 113% 120 
Canton....¢ Webivencnssnctaebes — 57% «O58 
Pacific Mall..........-.00csseeeeeeeeees 51% (54 





Bank STATEMENT.—The following is the 
official statement of the New York City 
banks for the week ending Jan. 22d, 1881: 

Net Depos.- 
Legal itsother 
and Dis. Specie. Tenders. than U.S. 
€8.716,000 #1,850,000 $355,900 $8,605.000 


Names of 
Banks. 
New York.. 


Manhattan. 6,264,100 1,535,300 499.800 5.781,600 
Merchants’. 7.841.600 1.333.400 614,300 7,273,900 
Mechanics’. 7,503,000 1,687,000 281,000 6,778,000 
Onion....... 4,981,000 1,481,800 241,400 4,861,900 
America 9,244,800 2.122.200 335,300 7,468,000 
Phenix. .... 8,791,000 901.000 78,000 3,747,000 
Clby ... cece 8,509,300 2,747,000 155.000 9,523,900 
Tradesmen’s 8,217,700 421.100 131.900 2.165.000 
Fuiton...... 1,642,100 374,700 128.800 1,271,700 
Chemical. .. 12,248,000 3,184.700 391.700 12,100,200 
Mer. Exch.. 4,248,100 706,700 342.200 3,763,200 
GallatinNa. 4,367.500 589,406 173,400 2.639,900 
B'tch.&Dro, 1,506,800 360,500 76,500 1,440,900 
M'chs.&Tra. 984.000 126,000 137,000 1,003,000 
Greenwich. 1,021,500 18,400 211,100 1,045,000 
Lea. Manuf. 3,241,900 563,800 158.800 2,687,600 
Sey'nth W’ad 870,700 168.200 59,900 830,100 
St'teofN.Y. 4,254,100 779,200 149,700 38,804,800 
Amer. Ex... 14,543,000 2,822,000 715,000 11,952,000 
Gommerce.. 15,000,100 4,089,200 460,600 11,512,209 
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Broadway.. 5,926,200 788,800 456,200 4,796,100 
Mercantile. 38,804,700 729,600 178,400 3.628,100 
Pacific...... 2,556,800 660,800 159,100 2,713,309 
Republic... 5,581,900 708.600 174 49 3,205,100 
Chatham... 3,349,300 729,500 21 3,653,600 
People’s.... 1,471,900 231,100 120,509 1,527,000 
North Am.. 2,520,700 281,000 206,000 2,561,400 
Flanover... 7,071,200 1,206,000 476,600 6,704,300 
ae 2,864,000 450.200 266,100 2,681,000 
Metropoli’n 1.084.000 2,937,000 525,000 11,202,000 
Citizens’... 2,038,90% 286.200 255.200 2,136,500 
Nassau..... 2,525,900 267.900 117.200 2,687,800 
Market..... 2,354,000 466.000 78,000 2,114,300 
St. Nicholas 1,920,400 811.600 96,800 1,559,000 
Shoe & Lea. 3,675,000 785,000 185,000 3,747,000 
Corn Exch. 3,883,200 $14,600 66,000 2,454,800 
Continental 6,307,100 1,429,200 375,900 6,773,100 
Oriental.... 1,902,100 87.600 $20,500 1,791,900 
Marine.... $.265,000 720,000 158,000 3,506.0°0 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,732,600 5,011,200 742,500 22,000,100 
a 17.843.100 4,332,800 1,002,700 21,501,900 
Mec.Bkg.As 991,000 206,800 27,400 54,800 
North River 926.900 28.800 158.700 924.200 
East River.. 1,047,400 59,300 173,400 873.400 
Fourth Na.. 18,030,300 3,912,600 823,000 18,021,000 
Cent. Na.... 8,949,000 1,636,000 829,000 9,169,000 
Second Na.. 2,680,000 545,000 260.000 3.237.000 
Ninth Na... 9,255,600 1,437,800 363.500 6,069,000 
First Na.... 15.178,300 4,223,900 952,100 17,130,200 
Third Na... 6,863,900 1,960,200 271,000 7,089.400 
N.Y. Na.Ex 1,458,600 180, 107,700 1,188,900 
Bowery Na. 1,493,000 35,000 232,000 000 
N.Y. Co. = 1,422,400 41200 424,800 1,721.800 
2.834.200 800 111.800 2.207.809 

y, » Na... 8,862.200 870.300 168.300 4,175 200 
Fifth Av. 1,667,000 344,500 96,600 1,760,000 





Totals... 307 889,600 66,484,100 16,395,600 298,931,900 
555,100 
"992/325 


The transactions at the Clearing house 
for the past week compare as follows with 
those of the previous week: 

Clearines for week ending Jan. - a * iy 899,308 22 


Clearings for week ending Jan ad 948,182 13 
Balances for week ending Son. 15th... $2,998,147 84 
Ralances for week ending Jan. ame $4,592,012 26 
Clearings for this day, Jan. 22d....... 183,611,898 05 
Balances for this day, Jan. 22d........ 4,649,427 12 


Frxancrat Irems.—Clark & Bothwell, 
managers of the Starr-Grove Mine, have 
purchased a large interest in the Stormont 
Mine, of Utah, which shipped $600,000 to 
New York last year, and have assumed the 
management of the Company. 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Company’s 
statement, just published, shows an increase 
of net surplus of $100,341.82 during the 
last six months. 

Drvipenps.—The La Plata Mining and 
Smelting Company has declared a dividend 
of seven and a half cents per share, payable 
Feb. 1st, at the office of the Company. 

The Farragut Fire Insurance Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 6 per cent., 
pavable on demand. 

The Hoffman Fire Insurance Co. has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable on demand. 

he trustees of the Starr-Grove Silver 
Mining Co. have declared a dividend of 
10 cents a share, payable on the 29th inst. 

The Westchester Fire Insurance Co. has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent., payable February 1st. ’ 
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No. 5 Nassau St. 


New Yorn, January 17th, 1881. 


As good interest-paying securities, selling at mod 
erate prices, are very scarce in the market, we deem 
it aservice tothe investing public to cal! their atren- 
tion to the following lst, full particulars of which 
can be obtained at our office. 

Southern Pacific of California Six per Cent. Bonds, 
interest payable April and October; present market 
price, 10814. These bonds should take rank with the 
Central and Western Pacific, selling at 12 to 15 per 
cent. premium. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Purchase Money 
Funding Bonds ; interest six per cent., payable Janu- 
ary and July. Present price, 110 and accrued inter 


ext. These bonds, amounting to only ¢2,350,000, are a 
first lien on the whole property of the Company, 
valued at 25,000,000, 

Chesapeake and Ohio Ratlway Bonds, Series * A"; 
interest six per cent., payable April and October. 
These bonds amount to only $2,000,000, and with the 
Purehase Money Funding Bonds comprise the only 
cash interest obligations of the Company at present. 
The net earnings are largely in excess of all present 
interest requirements. Price, at present, 104 and ac- 
crued interest. 

The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Six 
per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds, interest payable 
April and October. This road will be the connecting 
link between the Chesapeake and Ohio and the West 
and Southwest, and, therefore. must enjoy a large 
traffic. It is all under contract and will be com 
pleted within six months, when the bonds should 
command a much higher price. Price of the bonds at 
present, 100 and interest. 


We regard all the above as well suited for the rein 
vestment of Fives and Sixes of 1881, now falling due 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Rallway Bonds, Sertes 
“B.” and the Currency Bonds, at present paying their 
coupons in Preferred Stocks, the former selling at 
8314, the latter at 51, both quoted at the Stock Ex 
change, we believe to possess great merit, as securities 
rapidly growing in value under the great improve 
met.t of the property on which they are based. We 
look for a large advance in both of them during this 


tions of the Chespeake and Ohio Railway will be 
completed dvring that time, as well asthe extension N N A T | 


to Newport V3. 





We have just published the eighth edition pf our 
MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT Bonps, eontain- 
ing much valuable information, which is free to all 
investors. We continue to deal in Government 
Bonds, and execute cash orders at the Stock Ex- 
change for all securities dealt in there. 


We also receive deposits, on which we allow inter- 
est at the rate of three per cent. per annum. 


Very truly, 


FISK & HATCH. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, LEXINGTON, AND 
BIG SANDY RAILROAD 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 








New York, January 17th, 1881. 
The Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Sandy Rail. 
road ts the connecting link between the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway and the West and Southwest. 


Occupying this commanding position, it is assured 
of a large and lucrative business from the date of its 
completion. The great business centeriug at Louis- 
ville will embrace this short outlet to the sea; while 
the cotton of the Southwest, the tohac¢o, hemp, and 
live-stock products of the rich blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky will find by this route their natural outlet 
to the markets of the East. 

At Lexington, Ky., the E. L. and B.S. R. R. will con- 
nect with the Cincinnati Southern and Kentucky 
Central, north to Cincinnati and south to the cotton- 
fields of Tennessee and Mississippi; while the Far 
West and Southwest to the Pacific Coast will, in time, 
contribute to the traffic of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
route to the sea, in which this is aif important link. 

This road will be completed by June next, the neces- 
sary means for its completion being already provided. 

The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
secured by a strictly first mortgage on the entire prop- 
erty of the Company ; principal and interest payable 
in this city in gold coin ; interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum, payable March and September ; 
principal due March Ist, 1902. 

We now have in our hands a limited amount of the 
bonds for sale at par and accrued interest. 

The total amountof bonds authorized is $3.500,)00, 
only $2,500,000 of which are appropriated for con- 
struction and first equipment. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway route is rapidly 
growing in power and importance and within afew 
months will take its place as one of the great East 
and West Trunk Lines. 

First mortgage bonds of the old roads are almost 
out of the market, or are selling at so high prices 
that investors are looking to the best of the new 
issues to supply thelr wants. Within six months the 
U. 8S. Fives and Sixes will be called in by the Govern 
ment, thus adding to the inquiry for good railroad 
securities. The new Government loan will not pay 
more than three per cent., and we c«xpectto see it 
eagerly taken up at that; while a constantly-in- 
creasing accttmulation of capital will be seeking the 
better classes of investments, from which a larcer 
income can be derived than the Government nevud 


y. 

Maps showing the Chesapeake and Ohio and Big 
Sandy route, and any further information desired, 
will be furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
lreland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


- CHICAGO. 
$10,000 Water-Loan 7s. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

825.000 10-Yenr 5s, 
at par and interest. 
JOLIET, ILL. 
$50,000 C ity Water Co. 30-Year Bends, 


t par and interest, 





Various other municipal and corporation securities. 
Details will be furnished upon application at our 
office or by mail. 


J. E. LEWIS & CO., 


DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
_. ._ Cedar Street. N. Y. 


‘@ihys) Boupen U JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 PINE ST. — ee 


Purchase ant Seclio+ Conun and 
RAILKOAD VONDS and STOC KS, and al! asses of 
Securitics d alt in at the NEW YORK STOCK EX- 


CHANGE, or * re peahte & Securities boughi and sold 
in the OPEN ARKET. LOANS and COMMERCIAL 
PAPER ime a, paid on DEPOSITS, sub- 
ject to check. 

SHELDON COLLINS. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS, 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
aw 
STOCKS 
will do well to write A 4 — - on the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 
This house transacts a ered a Commission 
business, with very —~ ——— 
Interest allowed on deposits ata per cent., payable 
on demand. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 


SUE ERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS 
AV EBLE PA aE oh waee ASIA, 








year,as two and perhaps three of the Western connec 


AND CALIPORS ia, 








NORTHERN &. Bi. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
Gold 6s, 


FORTY YEARS TO RUN. 
With Provision for Registration. 


We offer these securities after a careful examina- 
tion, and consider them very desirable for investors. 
Further information will be furnished by 


CHAS. A. SWEET & CO,, 
BANKERS, 


No. 40 State Street, Boston. 


SCRANTON & WILLARD, 


STOCK BROKERS, 
72 Broadway and 13 New St., 


NEW YORK. 
pe ANCE OFFICES AT Bt WINDSOR AND CUM- 


BERLAN PRIVATE WIRES TO DELMONICO’S 
AND THE ‘GILSEY HOUSE. 


Grain, Provisions, and 
Cotton Department, 


IN CHARGE OF 


E. W. VANDERHOOF. 


ORDERS EXECUTED IN CHICAGO THROUGH 
Messrs. JOHN T. LESTER & CO., 
or on the Cotton and Produce Exchanges in this city 

COP.RESPONDENTS: 
WHSTCort Tl, WESTCOTT & CO., Utica. 


‘O., Syracuse. 
‘0., ——_ 





ain 
Topeka, and 
Santa Fe R.R. 


40-YEAR 


SINKING FUND 
4 |-2 per cent. 


BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 
LEE, HIGGINSON & CO.; 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO.; 
BREWSTER, BASSET & CO., 
BOSTON, | MASS. 


OMAHA, NED, CITY WATER WORKS 
First Mortgage 6 p. ¢, Sinking Fund Bonds, 


Due 1905. Interest February and August, 


in New York. 
Price Par and Accrued Interest, subject to advance, 


without notice. 
Limited amount offered and particulars furnished by 


AUG. T. POST, 
25 Nassau Street, New York. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
&t., Boston; Union Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 

litt jes, and other corpo- 








rations. Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN & SHORT, President 
_ DEBEVOISE E, Vice-Pres. { New York. 

focus. L HUBBARD, Ass’t Vice-Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas.,  Calenge. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 
Bight Per Cent. 


TEREST CUASEuTEsD. 
NATIONAL BANK ‘OF COMMERCE, 
Security and Productive. 


In ten years & have made 3,960 loans, without the 
loss of adollar. Funda wanted to loan on Grete 
glace security, For retereness, ete. my for pamp! 
Kave Avior HENRY DIC iNSGN Mapaner, 

aueas;or er. 

. ey Aa 5 apage' 4 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & C0. 


BANKERS, 
40 State Street, Boston, Mass., 


issue MERCANTILE and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
available in all parts of the world, through 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 


and their Correspondents. 

Buy and Sell FOREIGN EXCHANGES and TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, CALIFORNIA 
and the BRITISH PROVINCES. 

Also STOCKS, BONDS, and all U. 8S. SECURITIES 
STOCK and BOND ORDERS, executed iu this ana 
other markets. 








DIVIDEND WOTICES. 





OFFICE 4 La PLATA MINING AND SMELTING Co., n 
F LEADV ILLE, COL,, No. 58 BROADWAY, 
Rooms Nos. 12 AND 183, New Yorxj Jan. 207TH, 1881, \. 
DIVIDEND NO} 

The Board of Trustees have this lay declared a divi 
dend of SEVEN AND ONE HALF CENTS per ehare 
(par ves value re on the capital stock, payable on Tues- 

ay, st, prox., at the office of the Compan 
} TRA books will close on Tuesday, January % 2oth, 
and reo Wednesday, Feb. 2d, 

Statement of the financial condition of the compan 
none capital ba. 
Dec. Ist, 1 Balance surplus account.. 52,219 07 
Jan. 1st, 1881—Net earnings for month of 
December 16,241 40 


$108, 460 47 
15,000 00 


58,460 47 
OT, Ass't Secretary. 


Devidend 2 ae 7% cents per share, 200,000 


Balance, in. 1st, 1881 
D. OLYPHANT ‘TA 








OFFICE 


WESTCHESTER 
Fire Insurance Co. 


New Rocue.te, N. Y., Jan. 207TH, 1881, 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE WEST 
CHESTER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY have 
this da, declared a semi-annual Mividend of FIVE 
ER CENT. on the ce ital Stock, payable on and 
after Februar Ist, 1881, at the New | York office of 
the Company, 141 Broadway, New Y 
he transfer booka ‘ts ill be closed. ess this date 
until es ~*~ 188 
y order ne the Directors. 
JOHN Q. UNDERHILL, _ Secretary. — 


OFFICE 


HOFFMAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ne. 118 BROADWAY. 


w York, January 18, 1881. 
AT A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
held this day, a Semi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER 
CENT. was oar RET oe, on demand. 
MACI NTYRE, Secretary. — 
"OFFICE OF THE STARK-GRoyE SILVER MINING Co.,} 
No. 2 Nassau Lae. » CORNER WALL St. 
w Yor«, JAN. 197TH, 7881. ) 
IVIDEND NO. the Board of Trustees have 
this day declared the ie CENT, 
of 20.000, being ONE P aN 
STOCK of the hd, vo TENC Ts PER SH ARE, 
payable on the 20th inst., at this « five 
e transfer books wiil be closed ‘trom the 24th to 


the Bist. inclusive. 
JOHN R. BOTHWELL, Secretary. 
WILLIAM 8, CLARK, President. 


Ravuneze Fs rm yeeeane, ComPany, . 











158 BROADWA 
New York, Jenteny 15th, 1881. 
DIVIDEND NO. 53. 

pt BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAVE THIS DAY 

declared the following dividends out of the prof- 
its of the past six months—viz.: THREE AND ONE HALF 
PER CENT. On the capital stock, payable on demand ; 
also interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per an 
num onthe Scrip of the years 1873, 1874, 187), 1876, 
and 1878, payable on and after Tuesday, the 8th day 
of March next. DUNCAN F. CUR RY, Secretary. 


St. Louis AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY Company, . 7 





DREXEL BUILDING, New York, Dec H, 1 
JHE DIRECTORS OF THIS MP 
have this da Oy) a DIVIDEND of THREE 


AND ONE-HALF . upon its First Pfeferred 
a ayable Feb. en eet, at this office 
For pupen rpose of thia Dividend and of the Annual 
Meetin of the Stockholders, to be held om March 1st, 
881, the transfer-books of the Com any will be 
deste at 8o’clock P. ¥.on FRIDA an. 28th, 1881, 
and reopened on the morals of March 2d, 1881. 
. LITTLEFIELD, Treasurer. 








No. 346 Broapway, Praxca OrFice No. 152 


OFFICE OF THE FARRAGUT Fire INsuRANcE Co., 
Broapway, New York, Jan. 11TH, 1881. 


yas BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semiannual dividend of 8iX PER 


CENT., payable on demand, 
SAM’L DARBEE, Secretary. 


THe Wabash, ar. Louis, AND Pac ACIFIC RaILRoaD Co., ? 
80 BRoaPWay, JAN. 11th, 1881. § 
U ARTERL Y DIVIDEND GF ONE 
one-half per cent. has this day been declared 
by the directors on the Preferred Stock of the Com. 
payable Feb. me. * this office. The transfer 
books for both ferred and Common Stock will 
close Jan. 8lst,and remain closed until after the an- 
nual meeting of Soeeenn March 8th. 
Oo. SHL EY, Second Seevetacy. 
OTICE.—THE LOUISVILLE AND NASHV ILLE 
RAILROAD COMPANY declared this day a semi 
annua! dividend of THREE per Cent. upon the stock 
of the Company, payable on and after the Ist of Feb- 
ruary. Dividends on stock registered in New York 
will be paid at the office of the Company, No. 52 Wall 
Street. The transfer books will be closed on the 22d 
uary and reoper on the 8d February. 
esemantd ” E. H. GREEN, President. 


New Yorx, January 6th, 1881. 





OFFICE OF F THE Invixo INSURANCE ComPany, 
No. 157 Broapway, New York, Jan. 5th, 1881. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE(5) 
per cent. has this day been declared, payable on de- 


a. 
eras W. A. MAGARICAL, Secretary. 





TE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN Rain w ? 
Co., TREASURER'S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL Depot. 
New York, Dec. 21st, 1880.5 
4 gw BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company 
have this day declared a DIVIDEND of FOUR 
PER CENT. upon its capital stock, payable on the 
of FEBRUARY next. at this office, 
Re eter books will be closed at 3 o c.octk Pp. m. 
on THURSDAY, the 30th inst. AS will be reopened 





on the morniug of ss be ape day of Febru 
next. ESTER, Treasurer.” 











Tt pamphlet published by Messrs. Fisk 
& Hatch (bankers, of this city) for gratui- 
tous circulation among the capitalists and 
investors of the country 1s really so valua- 
ble that we make further quotations from 
the same, for the special benefit of our 
readers. If we had the space, we should 
like to give the contents entire. 

PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1830—1880. 


The past fifty years have been signalized 
ina most wonderful manner as years of 
startling discoveries and ingenious inven- 
tions, No less wonderful have been the 
growth in population, wealth, agriculture, 
and manufactures. 

The accompanying tables are designed to 
exhibit at a glance this progress, and, while 
no claim to completeness is made, the 
figures which are given are believed to 
be entirely reliable. They are not wild 
conjectures or estimates; but are compiled, 
as far as possible, from the published 
census returns and other official documents 
of the Government. 

The figures for the year 1880 are not 
official (as the necessary compilations will 
not be ready for some months); but are 
selected from trustworthy sources, and it is 
believed will be found to vary but little 
from the actual facts. 

It will hardly be believed that friction 
matches were unknown prior to 1832, 
or that gas-lighting was not  success- 
fully introdueed in New York City until 
1827. The introduction of the steam rail- 
road, the electric telegraph, and the sewing- 
machine is elsewhere noted and enlarged 
upon, 

It is interesting to observe that electric 
lightning is now in very much the same 
stage of progress that gas-lighting was 
from 1822 to 1830—a demonstrable success, 
but feeling its way into popular estimation 
and only waiting for the preliminary ob- 
stacles to be overcome, which retard all 
innovations, to supplant gas, as that did 
oil and candles, While on the subdect of 
lighting, let us note, in passing, that petro- 
Jeum (kerosene oil) was first obtained in 
quantities for general consumption in 1859, 
when the total product was 3,200 barrels; 
while inthe year 1879 the daily product 
was often twenty tifes that amount. 

The successful latiog of the Atlantic 
Cable in 1858 will note forgotten. 

The introduction of the type-writ@r, the 
telephone, and the hektograph is fresh in 
every one’s mind. The Elevated Railroad 
and the District Telegraph system are con- 
veniences which ten years ago would have 
been deemed impracticable 

Not until 1840 could a successful daguer 
reotype be taken; andit was still later when 
the art of photography, as at present fol- 
lowed, was perfected 

Since 1830 nearly ten million immigrants 
have come to settle in our country. Our 
population-yas increased from 13,000,000 in 
1830 to over 50,000,000 in 1879. 

In 1830 the number of banks in the 
country was 330, with a capital of $145,- 
000,000. To-day there are over $6,500 banks 
and bankers, with a capital of over $650,- 
000,000 and total deposits of $2,219,883,290. 

If it were desirable, we might enlarge 
indefinitely upon this prolific subject. 
Enough has been said, however, to awaken 
2 retrospective train of thought, which we 
leave each reader to follow out for himself. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS 
CLOSING OF TRANSFER BOOKS. 

Tie transfer books close thirty daya prior 
tothe date at which the interest becomes 
due, and reopen on that day for all the reg- 
istered bonds of the Government, except 
the funded loans—viz., the Five per cents., 
the Four-and-a-half per cents., and the Four 
per cents. For these bonds, whether held 
abroad or in the United States, the transfer 
books close as follows—viz., Five per cents. 
on the evenings of the last days of Decem 
ber, March, June, and September ; Four- 
and-a-half per ceuts. on the evenings of the 
last days of January, April, July, and 
October; Four per cents. on the evenings 
of the last days of February, May, August, 
and November; and reopen as follows: 
Five per cents. on the mornings of the first 
of February, May, August, and November; 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


acta Natentetcaetes 7k, SNS eA SNE ame 








Four-and-half per cents. on the mornings 
of the first of March, June, September, and 
December; Four per cents. on the mornings 
of the first of April, July, October, and 
January. 

QUOTATIONS. 

All Government bonds are dealt in and 
quoted flat. Thatis to say, the quoted mar- 
ket price is for the bond as it stands at the 
time, including the accrued interest; except 
that after the closing of the transfer books 
the registered bonds are quoted ex-interest; 
that is to say, the interest then coming due 
belongs to the holder of the bond at the 
time of the closing of the books and does 
not go with the bond to the purchaser. 

RATES OF INTEREST. 

The interest on the different issues of 
Government bonds now in circulation is 
payable as follows—viz. : 


Sixes of 1881, 6 per cent., semi.ann., 
Oregon War Debt, “ = 
Currency Bixes, ° e 


Five per cents., quarterly 


Jan. land July 1 
Jan. Land July 1 
Jan. 1 and July 1 


(Feb. 1 and May 1 
iat: ? Aug. | and Nov. 1 


Four-and.a-balf per cents., quart’ly, { Bont J ont ee 1 


Four per cents., quarterly.......... {3ely ril ' 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION. 


The language of the various Loan Acts 
relative to the exemption from taxation of 
the obligations of the United States is as 
follows: 

The Act of February 25th, 1862 (under 
which the Five-Twenties of 1862, now all 
called in, were issued), declares: ‘‘ And all 
stocks, bonds, and other securities of the 
United States, held by individuals, corpora- 
tions, or associations, within the United 
States, shall be exempt from taxation by or 
under state authority.” 

The Act of March 3d, 1868, declares: 
*‘ And all the bonds and Treasury notes, or 
United States notes, issued under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be exempt from 
taxation by or under state or municipal 
authority.” 

The Act of June 30th, 1864, declares: 
‘* And all bonds, Treasury notes, and other 
obligations of the United States shall be 
exempt from taxation by or under state or 
municipal authority.” 

The Act of July 14th, 1870, authorizing 
the issue of the Fives of 1881, the Four. 
and-a-halfs of 1891, and the Fours ot 1907, 
provides as follows: ‘‘All of which said 
several classes of bonds, and the interest 
thereon, shall be exempt from the payment 
of all taxes or duties of the United States, 
as well as from taxation in any form, by 
or under state, municipal, or local authori- 
ty; and the said bonds shall have set forth 
and expressed upon their face the ahove 
specified conditions.” 

These are the only bonds which are by 
law exempt from taxation by the United 
States, as well as by municipal or state 
authority, and of which the interest, as 
well as the principal, is exempt from taxa- 
tion in any form. 


THE STOOK PXCHANGE. 

The New York Stock Exchange is an in- 
corporated body of brokers, whose business 
it is to buy and sell representatives of value. 

The government is vested in a Council 
consisting of the President, Treasurer, and 
forty members, called the ‘‘ GoveERNING 
CoMMITTEE,” who make rules for the gov- 
ernment of the Exchange, settle all dis- 
putes, and decide what securities shall be 
dealt in under its sanction. Ten members 
of the Governing Committee are clected 
each year, together with a President, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, Chairman, and Vice-Chair- 
man, and the Governing Committee elect 
from among their number the Vice-Presi- 
dent and the various Standing Committees. 
The President (or, in his absence, the Vice- 
President) presides at the meetings of the 
Governing Committee, and at meetings of 
the Exchange held for legislative business 
or debate, and has a general oversight of 
the interests of the Exchange. The Chair 
man and Vice-Chairman preside at the 
daily meetings of the Board. 

The floor of the Exchange is open for 
business from ten o’clock in the morning to 
three in the afternoon. The members are 
forbidden to have public dealings in stocks 
or bonds at any other hours of the day in 
the building or ite vicinity. 

There are two regular calls of Stocks 
daily—three of State and Railroad Bonds 
and three of United States Bonds. Trans- 
actions are not, however, confined to the 





regular calls; but are continually taking 
place on the floor of the Exchange between 
the hours named above. The Gold and 
Stock Telegraph Company have operators 
stationed in various parts of the room 
where the dealings take place, who tele- 
graph the transactions as to amounts, kinds 
of stock, and prices to all parts of the 
country as fast as they are made. 

The growth of business at the Exchange 
since its original organization has been 
immense, and the transactions are now 
only equaled in amount by those of the 
London Stock Exchange. 

THE STOCK BROKER. 

It will be seen, from what has been said 
above, that, in buying or selling securities at 
the New York Stock Exchange, it is neces- 
sary to employ one of its members, and 
that he is required to charge for his services 
a certain commission, regulated by its laws. 

One or more members of most of the 
reputable banking firms are also members 
of the Stock Exchange. 

In Wall Street there are what are known 
as strictly commission houses, whotake and 
execute orders for securities, charging the 
regular commission, and, where customers 
desire, loaning funds on the securities,on a 
deposit of ten to twenty per cent. of market 
value being made. This is what is known 
as buying on amargin, where the customer 
intends to sell soon again and merely buys 
for speculative purposes. 

Such houses will also usually sell stocks 
“short ” for their customers on a similar 
margin. 

There are other houses which make no 
advances, and require customers to pay out- 
right for securities when bought. 

Then, again, there are houses which 
combine a banking and brokerage business, 
taking deposits and loaning money on any 
securities marketable at the Exchange, and 
buying and selling stocks on commission. 
Some of these extend the privilege of mar- 
ginal business to their customers, while 
others do not. 


THE PROPER AND REGULAR CHARGES. 


As a first proposition, it should be under- 
stood that strangers must be fully identified 
before any reputable broker will accept 
their orders for business. 

Quotations are made at so much per cent. 
on the basis of a par value of one hundred 
dollars per share of stock, except in the 
case of mining securities and Sutro Tunnel 
stock, which are quoted at so much per 
share, without reference to their par value. 

The regular charge for buying or selling 
securities dealt in at the Stock Exchange, 
except mining stocks, for which there is a 
separate scale of commissions given below, 
is one eighth of one per cent. on par, or one 
dollar and a quarter on a thousand-dollar 
bond, or on ten shares of stock of the par 
value of one hundred dollars each. 

The commission on mining stocks varies 
with the market value of the stock. At 
present the rates charged at the Stock Ex- 
change, on the mining stocks dealt in there, 
are as follows: 


On Mining Stocks selling in the 

market at not over $5 per 

I oss cn cctieccnvsiictetousined $8 12% per 100 shares. 
On Shares selling at not over 


$10 and above $5 pershare...625 “ 100 “ 
On Shares selling above $10 per 
Dit nuenartemee aa 


RULES AS TO DELIVERY OF SECURITIES. 

Deliveries of stocks are made either by 
certificates assigned in blank or by trans- 
fer, most of the deliveries between brokers 
being made by the former method. A 
party for whom a broker has purchased 
stock may accept the certificates with 
blank assignment, and hold them in that 
form or have them transferred himself; or 
the broker will have them transferred to 
such names as the purchaser may direct 
and deliver new certificates in these names. 

Stocks are usually bought and sold either 
“cash,” ‘‘ regular way,” ‘‘seller three,” or 
‘buyer three.” A stock sold cash is de- 
liverable the day sold; a stock sold regular 
way is deliverable the next day, or bought 
regular way is to be paid for the next 
day. Where nothing else is specified, reg- 


ular way is always understood. Whena 
stock is reported as bought seller three, it 
is meant that the seller of the stock can 
deliver it on either of the three days at his 
option; but is not required to deliver until 
the third day. On the other hand, when a 
transaction is made buyer three, the buyer 
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can demand delivery of the stock at any 
time within three days; but must take it 
and pay for it by the third day, 

All deliveries of stocks must be made 
before quarter after two, and if not so made 
the broker buying the stock has the right to 
notify the Vice-President of the Exchange, 
who will then proceed to ‘‘buy in” the 
stock for the broker. Any loss which this 
may occasion the person who has failed in 
delivery is expected to make good. Of 
course, he loses also the sale of his stock, 
and the next day may not be able to get as 
good a price. 

WORDS AND PHRASES USED IN WALL STREET. 


Bear Market.—When the market is heavy and 
falling and lower prices are expected, in 
consequence of the efforts of the “ bears.” 

Bear the Market—i, ¢., operate for a decline. 
A bear is naturally “ short” of stocks and 
expecting to profit by a decline. 

Borrowing and Louwning Stocks.—When a party 
bas sold stock short and has not bought it 
in by the time delivery must be made, he 
‘borrows ”’ the stock for the purpose of 
making a delivery, paying the owner the 
market price at the time and agreeing to 
return it at the same price on demand or at 
a fixed time, the lender of the stock paying 
the borrower an agreed rate of interest on 
the money, or the borrower paying the 
lender an agreed premium for the use of 
the stock, as the case may be. 

Cover to ** cover one’s shorts..»—Where stock has 
been sold short and the seller buys it in 
to realize his profit, or to protect himself 
from loss, or to make his delivery. This is 
“covering short sales.”’ 

A Call.—The privilege obtained for a consid- 
eration of calling fora certain number of 
shares of a stock, at a given price, within a 
time named. 

Carrying Stock.—Holding stock by a broker for 
his customers on a margin. 

Olique.—A combination of operators formed 

” for the purpose of artificially influencing 
the market, by their combined operations. 

Corners.—When the market is oversold, the 
shorts, if compelled to deliver, sometimes 

, find themselves in a “‘ corner.” 

Curbstone Brokers.—Men who are not members 
of any regular organization and do busi- 
ness mainly upon the sidewalk. 

Flyer is a small side operation, not employing 
one’s whole capital or not in the line of 
bis ordinary operations. 

Lamb.—A very green *‘ outsider,’”? who essays 
stock speculation. 

Limited Order.—An order to buy or sell within 
a certain fixed price, above or below which 
the party giving the order does not wish to 
go. 

Margins.—Wbere one buys or sells for specula- 
tion, and. deposits with bis broker a per- 
centage of value to enable the latter to 
“ carry” the stock and protect him against 
loss from fluctuations in value. 

Milking the Street.—The act of cliques or great 
operators who hold certain stocks so well 
in hand that they cause any fluctuations 
they please. By alternately lifting and de- 
pressing prices, they “milk” the small 
operators and the outside public. 

Put.—To buy a “ put’ is to obtain the right, 
for a consideration, to deliver a stock ata 
certain agreed price within a given num- 
ber of days. 

Stop Order.—An order to sell out a stock in 
case it should decline toa certain price, or 
to buy in short stock in case it should ad- 
vance to a certain price. A mgansadopted 
bya party “long” or “short” of a stock 
to limit bis loss to a certain figure. 

Turning Stocks consists in buying for cash or 

‘ regular way, and selling a like amount of 
the same stock at the same time, on “‘op- 
tion,’”’ thereby making six percent. interest 
and any difference that may exist at the 
time between the market price of the 
stock for cash and on option; or selling 
for cash and buying on option, when the 
stock is hard to carry and the holder, hope 
ing for a rise, does not want to “get out” 


of it. 

Twist on the Shorts —A clique phrase used 
where the shorts have oversold heavily, and 
the market has been suddenly advanced, 
compelling them to settle at ruinous rates ; 
or when stocks are withdrawn from the 
loan market and made difficult to borrow 
except at a large premium for their use. 

Washing is where one broker arranges with 
another to buy a certain stock when he 
offers it for sale. The bargain is fictitious, 
and the effect, when not detected, is to keep 
it quoted and to afford a basis for bona fide 
sales. It is not countenanced by the rules 
of the Exchange, an4 if discovered renders 
members engaged in it Hable to the penalty 
of expulsion. . 


Every reader of THe INDEPENDENT who 
is interested in financial affairs, and pur- 
ticularly all banks, capitalists, and business 
men, should have one of these valuable 

mphlets for reference. They can be 
Bad free by addressing a letter to Messrs, 
Fisk & Hartcu, Bankers, 5 Nassau Street, 
New York City. 
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Commercial, 


BUSINESS RATHER THAN OFFICES. 


THe Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
consoles itself and the Southern peuple over 
the defeat of General Hancock and the 
election of General Garfield by the compen- 
sating fact that a great many Southern peo- 
ple whowere expecting offices, and have in 
this respect been disappointed, have turned 


their attention to “business.” This, says 


the Courier-Journal, is ‘at least one excel- 
lent thing” resulting from the defeat of 
General Hancock. Most persons who make 
politics a trade and expect to realize profits 
out of offices are mere hangers-on at the 
public crib. They barely live and generally 
become unfitted for any other pursuit. The 
emoluments of office, as a general rule, in 
thiscountry will not at all compare with 
those of business. 

A young man, for example, had better 
learn a good trade—as that of acarpenter, a 
mason, orastone-cutter—or seek a clerkship 
in astore,rather than seek or accept any of the 
subordinate appointments under the Govern- 
ment, and rather than be elected to any 
of the lower grades of office. If one’s object 
is to make money and get rich, he had better 
let public offices alone. His chances of suc- 
cess in life are far less in these offices than 
they would be in almost any laudible form 
of business. 

We know that there are honors connected 
with public office that gratify ambitious 
feelings. Yet these horors are very uncer- 
tain, and in most cases never pay the cost of 
gaining them. The officeholding class, as 
compared with the whole mass of the peo- 
ple, can never be anything morethan a frag 
ment of society. No matter how many 
may aspire to belong to this class, but few 
can attain the position, and the most of those 
who do attain it would have done better 
for themselves and their families if they 
had been content with business and let 
politics and office-seeking alone. Their 
morals would have been less exposed and 
their bank-account would have shown 
larger figures. Unless officeholders resort 
to stealing asa means of profit, they must 
derive all their gains from salaries; and 
salaries in this country are not so high as to 
furnish much facility for making money. 
Business, honest and lawful business, dili- 
gently and ‘faithfully pursued, has more 
rewards to. confer than officeholding. 





POSTAL TELEGRAPHS. 


Tre House Committee on Post-offices 
and Post-roads have agreed to recommend 
to the House cf Representaves the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 

‘*Resolved, That the Committee on Post- 
offices and Post-roads be instructed to in- 
quire into the expediency of establishing 
by law a telegraphic postal system under 
the Government of the United States, and 
also the cost of reproducing facilities for 
transmitting telegraphic messages equal to 
those now possessed by existing corpora- 
tions, and as to the expense of operating 
the same, with power to send for persons 
and papers, and report at any time, by bill 
or otherwise.” 

We have no doubt as to the constitutional 
power of Congress to make the telegraph a 
part of our postal system, and none as to 
the expediency of exercising this power. 
This system, under private management, 
has become a huge and extortionate mon- 
opoly; and the recent attempt at consolida- 
tion, if finally successful, will serve to 
intensify and aggravate this feature. The 
Government can, without loss, do the busi- 
ness at half the present cost; and this, surely, 
will be a great benefit to the people. We 
sce no other effectual method of breaking 
down the monopoly in this business. 





DRY GOODS. 


Bustness.—There has been a stronger 
and steadier market during the past week, 
owing to the growing demand for goods by 
buyers for out-of-town houses, who are 
now in the city, making their annual pur- 
chases for home supply. 

Cottox Goons continue in the same 
steady demand. The better class of goods 
are still sold to arrive, and the prospect is 
that the stock of inferior grades will soon 











can’t get what they want, take what there 
is. 

. The export demand is still of fair pro- 
portions. Shipments for the week consist 
of 2,719 packages from this port, 138 pack- 
ages from Boston, and 156 packages from 
other ports, in all 3,018 packages; and 

Since Jan. ist, 1881, 4,466 p'k’g's, valued at... .6897,417 


Same time in 1880. 9,668 p’k'g’s, valued at... 501,852 
Same time in 1879. 12,130 p’k’g's, valued at.... 742,388 
Same time in 1878. 5,654 p’k'g's, valued at... 250,998 
Same time in 1877. 4,155 p’k'g’s. valued at... 964,208 


Wide sheetings are either sold ahead of 
orders or in light supply for less desirable 
makes. 

Corset jeans and satteens are still sold for 
future delivery and for large amounts. 

Cottonades are in more active request; 
but new business is the result of deliveries 
made on previous orders. 

Lawns and Wide Prints. —The demand 
for these goods has developed earlier in the 
season than is usual and there has been a 
large business done. 

Prints have been in irregular demand, but 
sales have been fairly large. Dark fancies 
were wanted only in smal! lots and the call 
for sbhirtings has been steady. 

Printed lawns and piqués of all qualities 
have been in moderate demand and some 
makes are sold only for future delivery. 

Ginghams.—Sales are almost wholly con- 
fined to goods to arrive, and the request for 
them has been large and agents have been 
sorely pressed by purchasers to give their 
orders immediate attention. Those who 
have been tardy in their purchases will do 
well if their demands can be supplied even 
at alate date. The designs and qualities in 
dress styles are even more attractive than 
those of last fall. ; 

Printing-cloths have been in nig re- 
quest all the week, and prices have improved 
as stocks have diminished. The Fall River 
market closed steady to firm at 44c. and 
3$c. for 64x64and 56x60 cloths and in a few 
cases the former to be had at } per cent. 
discount. Sales for the week are said to be 
200,000 cases in excess, mostly “‘ spots.” 

Dress Goops have been in fair request 
for staple‘and fancy worsted dress fabrics 
at about last season’s prices. Ootton dress 
goods are less active, with only a light sup- 
ply in market. The low-priced goods show 
a marked euperiority over former styles 
and fabrics, both in design and material, 
and are now able to compete sucressfully 
with foreign makes. 

Woo1Len Goops.—Owing to thes stormy 
weather, the demand for ligtt-weight 
goods has been only moderate, and busi- 
ness is almost wholly confined to deliveries 
on account of back orders. 

Kentucky Jeans and Doeskins.—Agents 
are now filling back orders, and report 
only a fair business on new account. 

UNDERWEAR AND HosreEry have been in 
steady request, and new business is as large 
as was expected. Large deliveries have 
been made in settlement of previous orders. 

CaRPETs have been quite active. Extra 
Supers and 3-plys have been nearly cleaned 
up. 

ForEIGN Dry Goops are very quiet, ac- 
cording to all accounts, but a good business 
is confidently looked for in a short time. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,274,274, 
showing a decrease of $1,098,553 as com- 
pared with last week and $1,523,516 as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $2,566,992, or $292,718 more than 
the imports. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Morpay Eventxe, January 24th, 1881. 
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be materially reduced. Buyers will, if they 
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LINENS 
FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


We will continue during this 
month to present an Exceptionally 
Attractive Assortment of 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS 


from the best makers in Scotland, 
treland, France, Belgium, and Cer- 
many, at 


PRICES LOWER 


, than at any time reached formany 


years past. The variety and assort- 
mert are well worth examining, 
containing Plain and Embroidered 
Breakfast, Dinner, and Lunch 


TABLE CLOTHS, 


with Napkins of same quality and 
design. Also 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Towelings, 
Tidies, Pillow and Sheet-Shams, Bath- 
Towels, Robes, Etc. 


The Variety is not only unequaled 
in quantity offered, but Interesting 
and beautiful to a remarkable de- 
gree. 

The attention of those desirous of 
inspecting the various European 
qualities of Table and other Linens 
is particularly invited. 


AT Sienart&t 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & 00,, 


14th Street and Sixth “ett 
NEW YORK. 
ALL ARTICLES FIRST CLASS. 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 


AND 
PRICES LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, Towels, 
Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY, 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 


Orders by mail promptly and carefully filled. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 31. 

















| FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 





FOR SALE BY 
A. T: 
ARNO 
LORD 


& £60 


A 
Jae peta & CO. 
SONS. 











Price 90 cts. a Yard. land by all First- 


MOnetsbLe eco @@ inches wide; Satinfinish both |c’¢ss Dealers 
r sides; very heavy ; ; soft as down ;|\throughout the 
{all mode shades 
broider for table or p 


; superb to em- nation. 


0 covers. — 
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Insurance. 


POKER MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


We have before us a pamphlet of about 
thirty pages, mainly composed of adver- 
tisements. The outside page contains a 
handsome picture of the Obelisk, with the 
name of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York on one of its sides and 
a statement of the amount of the assets of 
the Company at the base. The first adver- 
tisement on the inside pertains to the size 
av merits of the Mutual Life. The bal- 
ance of the pamphlet contains a few mis- 
rellaneous advertisements and some reading- 
matter. The pamphlet bears upon its face 
the fact that itisa production of the Mutual 
Life, and no other life company is men- 
tioned in it. The reading-matter is the 
interesting part. First there is a page of 
Christmas greeting in prose. Then follows 
twenty-two six-line Christmas verses in 
rhyme. Wedo not believe that it is exag 
geration to say that it is the most silly 
doggerel which has ever found its way into 
print. The fifth verse reads as follows, and 
we print it with the punctuation unchanged: 

‘See there are two between whom came 
Ere while wraths baneful heat and flame 
Until they spoke not but became 

Cold, stern of mien, 


Look now they meet and feel the shame 
Of such I ween.” 


The nineteenth verse is exquisite: 


“The brawny husband and the sire 
Sits beaming by the kitchen fire: 
He's been to night a lavish buyer. 

That great fowl there 
Will have a noble funeral pyre— 
A burial fair.” 

We have never seen any of the Company's 
poetry before, and presume this to he its 
first effusion. The author's name is not 
given to the public, and the policyholders 
of the Mutual Life will probably never 
know what sum of money has been appro- 
priated to satisfy the brilliant genius who 
has been secured to manage the new poeti- 
eal department of that institution. 

The bulk of the pamphlet is taken up 
with a long article, meant to be a humorous 
description of the game of poker, entitled: 
**The Evolution of Pucker. An interesting 
cientific inquiry comparative 
value of a Jack full and four deuces—raking 
the so-called * pot wii This article is of 
absolutely no interest to any who are not 
familiar with the 
its points 


into the 


eame of poker, and, 
cannot be understood by 


any others. The pa 


indeed 
has no interest 
whatever, except to gamblers 


ophlet 
The game is described in the utmost 
detail, from the drawing of the cards, the 
hets before the draw, the draw, and the 
bets after the It was evidently 
written by one understanding the game. 
The usual number of gambler’s slang phrases 
ire introduced 


draw. 


We claim that to resort to such methods 
as this is shameful and diseraceful to the 
Company and pernicious to the public 
How many of the members of the Mutual 
Life, we ask, will like to have their 
money spent thus in publishing descriptions 
f gambling? Of the game of poker we 
know nothing, other than that it is consid- 
ered one of the most disreputable methods 
of gambling, because it is one which can 
ie played wherever a_ suflicien! 
can be got 


number 
together and needs no other 
ippliances than a nack of cards and a box of 
‘hips. It has probably ruined more young 
men than all other methods of gambling 
put together and it has spoiled the happi 
ness of more firesides. And yet the evidence 
is clear that the Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany of New York has taken a portion of 
itstrust funds, of moneys paid to it for the 
sacred use of the widows and orphans, and 
paid it for a description of a game which 
must be pronounced by respectable men, 
and women also, as leading direct to ruin. 
Some years ago, one of the prominent 
citizens and statesmen of this country was 
made minister to England. He had been 
prominent in our army, in the legislature 
of his own state, in the House and the 
Senate of the United States, and he went to 
England a great man of the country and of 
the times. He returned a wifferent man. 
His greatness had departed from him. He 
went there known asthe Hon. Robert C. 
Bechenck, minister plenipotentiary, etc. ; 

















and he came back known only as Poker 
Schenck. While in England, he wrote a 
pamphlet descriptive of the game of poker, 
which was republished in this country and 
which gave him the unpleasant soubriquet 
by which he has been since known. Can 
the managers of the Mutual Life have for- 
gotten that he has scarcely been heard from 
since his return? Is it any wonder that he 
has disappeared from public gaze? Would 
any one vote for him to-day for any 
public office—say that of president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York? Or would respectable men vote 
for him for any private position? Will 
respectable men vote for or endorse the 
present mis-management of the Mutual Life, 
or will they pay them money to be spent in 
publishing descriptions of disreputable 
gambling? 

We believe in advertising life insurance, 
as we do in advertising any other business. 
It is a business which should always be 
conducted with the greatest care. We 
have learned that this cannot be expected 
in the management of the Mutual Life; but 
we will confess to great surprise that it 
should descend to such low means of 
placing itself before the public, particularly 
before the moral and religious portion of 
the community. 


HARTFORD LIFE AND ANNUITY. 








In answer toa letter addressed to The 
Spectator concerning the abovenamed com- 
pany, the editor says: 


‘““We do not regard the Safety Fund 
scheme of the abovenamed company as 
furnishing life insurance in any sense. It 
docs not guarantee to pay any specified 
sum in case of death, but only to act as an 
agent to collect contributions from other 
members. ‘The Safety Fund plan is one of 
the many phases of Bape co-operative 





INSURANCE. 


AND FIRE INSURANCE, 
OFFICE OF THE 


INSURANCE CO., 

57 AND 58 WILLIAM gl 
NEW YORK, January 19th, 

THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE ¢ HAR- 
ter of the Company, submit the following statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1 8 
Pre minis on risks outstanding S3lset De- 


EEE, Tha sk nkdusthocekddebabetbeuseainn 
Pre ——t received during the year 1880.. 





MARINE 


NOs, 


$84,479 1 
294,410 73 


Total premium. ............ssscceseeessees 8370 280 SY 


Premiums marked off as earned during 








CRO FORT BEI. ccc ccceccccccecsocesscsceccee $282 522 14 
Losses and expenses pald dur- ; 
ine the aame period........... 58,202 72 
Return premiums and commis- 
MIOTES. .. neces. +2 eocvcesesece 009 


4 

The assets of the Company on the 3ist 
December, 1880, were as follows : 
4 


United States securities........ $423,583 75 
Bank Stocks. .......--sesseeeee 117,254 00 
City and other stocks ‘and 
IN cntincinitihieg dni teenie neaiiia 148,883 01 
Cash tn banks, in trust com- 
pany, and loans on stocks on 
demand.. cesses 60,040 90 
—_—— $749,792 56 
Premium notes and cash premiums pecceees 72.321 58 
Salvage acd reinsurance claims............ 20,243 99 
Total QB0G8S. .....ccccccccccccccccsresesooece $842. 348 13 13 


Six Per Cent, interest on the outstanding certif- 
cates of profits willbe paid on and after TUESDAY, 
the 8th day of February, 1881. 

Thirty-five Per Cent. Dividend ts declared on 
the net earned premiums entitled thereto for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1880, for which certifi- 
Gites may be issued on and after the Ist day of April 
next 

Thirty Per Cent. of the Outatandin ns. Cer. 
tificates of Profits of the Issue of 1872 will 
be Redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their le gal vegegsqutensves, on and after TUESDAY, 
the 8th day of February next,from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
presented at the time of payment and canceled. 

TRUSTEES. 

HENRY K. BULL, 
DANIEL V. ARGUIMBAU, 
HENRY M. TABER 


MOSES TAYLOR 
DANIEL DRAKE SMITH, 
THOS. B. COUDINGTON, 
JOHN C. JACKSON 
WILLIAM R KIRKL AND, 
WI LIAM H. BRODIF, ' T ‘ 
Al EX \NDBR NONES, ERBEST 4. BROOKS, 
. IRVING COMES, 


GEORGE HH. TI LE 
JOHN RW LOW RD, 
SAMUELSCHE FER 
Ep * \RDL A aaa JAMES FP. WHITNEY, 
AMOS T. DWie FRANCIS SPIES 
FURMAN < ENEFT, AND, STEPHEN D. HARRISON, 
- IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINW n iGHT HAR DIE, v ice-President, 
H ENRY D. KING, Secretary. 


1881. 


TH K PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NE. 
WILLIAM RIR NIE, 
GEO, D. PITZIPI 








825. . 


Gass Geass s.cscccacsosescs $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

DEMISE. .ccccccccccecccccee O46,368 70 
Surplus............ seseeesee. 884.869 O1 


$2,131,038 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 

JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 
a 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31: 





insurance which has deceived so many 
a in thiscountry. The yg has 

en prohibited from operating in Massa- 
chusetts, and is warned not to prosecute 


the Safety Fund branch of the business in 
New York.” 


We again warn the readers of THE In- 
DEPENDENT against the whole tribe of 
‘Safety Fund” and ‘‘Co-operative” 
insurance companies, as totally unworthy 
of either confidence or patronage. It 
is barely possible that one or more of 
them are managed by men who are believed 
to be honest; but that does not make the 
system they have adopted to sell life insur- 
ance ‘‘ safe andsound.” Farfrom it. Most, 
if not all these mush room concerns are got 
up by parties who are in more haste to get 
rich than to furnish good insurance. We 
believe they all should be let severely alone, 
and then no harm will be done. If life in- 
surance is really wanted- by any of our 
readers—and thousands, doubtless, do want 
it—let them apply to first-class, conserva- 
tive, well-known companies only, and then 
there will be no disappointment. We have 
enough business of our own to attend to; 
but we will cheerfully answer questions 
from our subscribers in relation to the 
soundness and reliability of any company 
that may be named to us. 





OBITUARY, 


We regret very much to announce the 
death of Mr. William G. Crowell, the secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, which tock 
place suddenly the first part of the month. 
Mr. Crowell was one of the most kind- 
hearted, genial men that we have ever met, 
and was beleved by all who knew him 
socially or in a business way. He was a 
special friend of young men. Mr. Crowell 
was connected with the Pennsylvania Fire 
for almost thirty years. He held the secre- 
taryship from 1860 to the time of his death. 
Like many of our prominent underwriters, 
Mr. Crowell began active life in the dry 
goods business, which he continued in until 
he was thirty-two years of age. Mr. Crow- 
ell was a director of the Fire Insurance 
Patroi of Philadelphia for many years. He 
was alsoa member of the board of trustees 
of Princeton College. The deceased was a 
true Christian and was much esteemed for 
a genial, sociable nature, which made him 
many friends. Philadelphians will long 
remember Mr. Crowell as an earnest Chris- 


tian worker and philanthropist. He was 
an active participant in all popular efforts 
tu promote the welfare of the city in which 
he lived. He leaves a wife and three 
children, 








Annual Statement of the 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE C9., 


254 Broadway, New York; 179 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


a ist, 1881. 


Assets, January Ist, 1 
Increased value of AL same during the year | 60): 267 4 
$4,900,9 95:3 7 


Premiums ugovtved in te anh ..$440,041 86 
Interest and rents receiv: 
i rccatetcacconcntsas 234,738 67 674,780 53 


$5,575,734 25 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by Death.............-- $203,508 
Annuities Paid...........-+++. rebabe 17 


Matured endowments _ I2R 00 
Dividends to Policy hold vy 7 13 
Paid for Surrendered Policies 52,759 73 


POLICYHOLD- 
TO" OT AL PAID 9507,140 03 
41,005 02° 






pe __PEEEEEE 
ney Charges, Advertising, 
“Printing, Postage, and 
¢ pees. | —~ res 
se k ones popgsesezcesss 35-307 Sa 
Rent anda ce Ex ses. 
™ ” $044,680 59 
$137,549 ) 56 


$4,931,044 931, 4s 66 








GEO. C. RIPLEY, President. 
JOS. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 








Real Bstate......cccccccccccseccoccccceccess 
Bonds aud Mortgages ee 
Uniced States Bonds, 


Kings Ks ‘ounty ‘Bonds par ; 151,00 00 








Yermporary Loans secured). 809 25 
‘ash on hand and in 55,603 54 
Loans to Policyholders (the reserve on 
which is qver Ft 400,000.00). .........056 776,444 11 
Unostostes and Deferred Premiums in 
course of tfansmission (less cost of 
collecti ° 64,608 25 
Accrued Interest and Rents , 26,1°5 vO 
Agents’ lances ° 9,907 82 
Market value of Bonds over par......... 180,800 Ov 


$4,931,044 66 


LIABILITIES. 


Total Liabilities, including Cs apical Stock 
and Reinsurance Réserved by Legal 
EE cvcininnen yauvuhensectenistetens 3,712,434 32 


SURPLUS............. $1,218,610 13 





CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 


-FIFTY-FOURTH FINANCIAL EXHIBIT, 


JANUARY Ist, 188i. 


Americal 


ltral surance bo 


sT. LOUIS. 





CASH CAPITAL... .....-.eeccceereeeeeserren® cis tere setae eoeeerecorees $300.000 00 
RESERVE FOR REINSURANCE.........-0-20-020-e0esee consseseecenerers 226,436 423 
RESERVE FOR UNPAID LOSSES...... ser eccesse 30,669 66 
COMMISSIONS DUE AGENTS........ os poseeeenecegecsee.sse-seseouecnse 8,030 99 
UNPAID DIVIDENDS. ....... 002-000 sec cece ce ee tee ee eee ree ennee 673 25 
NET SURPLUS OVER CAPITAL AND ALL LIABILITIES e+ eeceeses 250,295 49 


———-———- $816,105 81 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


BONDS scones STATES.......... seeses- $260,000 00 
* (MISSOURI STATE .........--.++++ 440, 000 oo 

—— £700,000 00 
CASH IN BANK OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS ........0-.--00-eeeeeeee . 60,119 84 
CASH IN OFFICE..........0.002. 0-0. .cserereceeee evcopenereebesens ercceseese 2.446 04 
BALANCE IN HANDS OF AGENTS. ........ssseceeseseceeeceseeeeeeeeress — 53539 9S 


GEO. T. CRAM, President. 


NEWMAN, Secretary. 


— $816,105 81 
Ss. M. DODD, Vice-President. 


DIRECTORS. 


W. H. PULSIFER, Treasurer. JAS. 

8. M. DODD. GEO. T. CRAM, 

GEO. A. MADILL, JAMES NEWMAN, 

G. L. JOY, GEO. O. CARPENTER, 


W. H. PULSIFER, 
JOHN WAHL, 
H. F. INGERSOLL, 


JOS. L. STEPHENS, 
JOHN L. BLAIR, 


DAVE RORICE. 





CHAS. BRANCH, Assistant Secretary. 


G. W. CHADBOURNE, 





NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
201 Broadway: New York. 


ORGANIZED, 1850. 
6lst SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1881; 
CASH CAPITAL........ aceen phdaicnatee ss nasasiéasinns nenieewooennn -+.. $500,000 00 
Reserved for Reimsurance............--.0eceeeeeeee cece eeeeceeee secesseee. 389,849 69 
Reserve for Losses under adjustment and all other claims........... 49,278 75 
Net Surplus.......0.:sseeceeseeeeceers Samaning dicaene eapeaereen Saiieanaice ° 618,358 39 


$1,557,486 52 


P. NOTMAN, President. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 





























January 27, 1881.] 
} _— _ 








INSURANCE NOTES. 
In his annual message to the state legis- 


lature, Gov. Long, of Massachusetts, spoke 
as follows on the subject of insurance: 


** The companies of all classes now author- 
in Massachusetts have written during 
the past year more than $8,000,000,000 in 
tisks on property and _ lives, their admitted 
assets amounting to $560,000,000, includin ~ | 
nearly $75,000,000 of paid-up cash capi 
Of tins immense business Massachusetts 
companies alone wrote nearly one-eighth 
of the aggregate amount, with $55,000,000 
of cash assets and $9,000,000 of invested 
capital. An interest so a and so inti- 
mately identified with public and private 
welfare will hardly fail to suggest the 
necessity of equitable and fostering legis- 
lation, both for the protection of the insured 
and the insurer. But, with the voluminous 
enactments already upon our statute-books 
affecting insurance issues, it is anticipated 
that additional legislation "will not be found 
necessary, unless perhaps for the amend- 
ment of the details of such existing pro- 
visions as appear to be defective, inequi- 
table, or ambiguous in some particular. For 
instance, it is claimed that the statute of 
last year which requites the use of the 
standard policy prescribed in the Act of 
1873 needs some amendment, to reconcile it 
in all points with that act and with other 
existing statutes. In this whole matter the 
report of the Commissioners on the Codifi- 
cation of the Statutes will perhaps material- 
ly facilitate any needed legislation.” 


....The aggregate number of persons in 
the United States alone—officers, clerks, 
and attachés of companies, agents, and 
brokers—who are evgaged in the business 
of underwriting, in its various branches— 
fire, life, marine, accident, casualty, ete.— 
is sufficient to constitute a considerable 
army; probably numbering not less than 
200,000. Indeed, that estimate is declared 
by some to be below the maximum, all of 
whom are living upon, while some are 
acquiring great wealth, directly or indirect- 
ly, from the public contribution of pre- 
miums paid for imsurance.—Jnsurance 











Critic. 
INSURANCE. 
Thirty-First Annual Statement 


AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCECO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 











INCOMES. 
Premiums received during the year...... $254,765 22 
Interest received from Investments, 
Ni icchtenwckccatiendivancevetresse 206,816 01 
$461,581 23 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
TABo BANS HONE. ccccccccvcccsccccccccccccocs $217,006 90 
Endowments and Annuities paid......... 11,198 80 
Traveling Agents and Commissions...... 15,839 74 
Salaries and Medical Examinations......, 18,421 00 
Taxes, Licenses, and Legal Expenses..... 21,689 65 
Printing, Advertising, Stamps, etc. ...... 16,171 68 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies, Divi- 
dends and Notes voided by lapse of 
DRE. cccccccccscsccncccsccessccssccese 825,332 08 
$625,749 77 
ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 1881. 
Mortgages upon Real Estate............... $1,393,551 90 
Btocks and BoMGS. ..ccccccccccccccccscccccee 508,067 00 
Real Estate-Office and Properties bought 
COINS TB Riccscceccsscesaccescececs 700,066 18 
Loans on Collateral, amply secured....... 254.110 00 
Premium Notes secured by Policies....... 319,139 50 
Net deferred and unreported Premiums.. 18,623 81 
Cash on hand and in Banks........... seeee 100,545 88 
Accrued interest to January Ist........... 88,708 74 
$3,431,813 08 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance reserve at 44 per cent....... $2,508,889 00 
Death Claims not yet due........ evcccccece 43,010 00 
Funds held in Trust.................ss00 ees 118,557 46 
Net premiums paid in advance............ 2,846 69 
$2,673.308 15 
Surplus as to Policyholders................ 758.509 90 
$8,431,813 05 
Number of Policies in force............. sis 5,491 
Amount at risk............. ceceececcece 





GEORGE W. HILL. President. 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Sec’y aud Treasurer. 





For WVew Terms for 1881 
ste Jage 31. 


THE JINDEPENDENT. 


1626. 1881. 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


or THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No, 510 Walnut Street. 


CAPITAL, . es s 
ASSETS, . . ° 





$400,000 00 
$2,131,038 71 




















ge on improved | PEOPSTtY.......c.000 + $291,807 00 
United States 5 per coat 4 Diccceses 243,600 
United States 6 per cent. loan, 1481....... 31,850 00 
Philadelphia oy Mics (écécngehinécininnns 70,000 00 
Philadelp fnoen oa and Balti. 

more Ral! weed Co rn 18,500 00 
Philadelph esingtee, and Balti- 

more Rattvoad Company 6 per cent. 

Din nenscocvecsenenssasanaceogsesceocecees 11,500 00 


Philadelphia and Erie Raliroad Company 
mo. rigage § per. cent. loan....... 26,500 00 
ania Company consol- 


















idated 5 per la MMs cccccccccsccosccas 74,550 00 
Pennsylvania Raltroad Company consol- 
idated mortgage 6 per cent. loan........ 82,760 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Rallroad Com- 
- pene Gass consolidated mortgage? per cent. 
Seer ey: AO AM 25,000 00 
a and Ley Ra! a Com. outee 
per cen F 
Delaware Fall hale “Goelpany mart tones é ene 
ceieenenbennberaneasosscocesen ? 
Edston. and Amboy Railroad Company 5 ane 
North Peunsylvania Railroad Company 
first mortgage 6 per cent. loan......... 48,600 06 
Harrisburg. Toremont*. Mount Joy, and 
anaes — Co. first mortgage 
GOP CORE. BO ccs scccccsccsccccesoccess 21,400 00 
Leigh Valley Railroad Company consol- 
idated morgage © pe —s cone a ascouee 65,890 00 
Elmira —S v moe edt Lg Com- nese €8 
ny first mor e cent, loan. .. y 
West” Lae Ralitoad “Company first 
gauge per Ns nhiannntin 4.6igie 12,100 00 
Pennsylvania ‘and 3 ie York —— and 
Railroad Company 7 per cent loan ..... 29,280 00 
United yore eee J of New Jersey consoll- 
ted 6 per cent. loan..........+..-se.000+ 69,600 00 
Southern Central Ratlroad Co., of New 
York, second mortgage 7 r cent. loan. 20,000 00 
Western a road Co. first 4000 
> rs - & rpg 
Caretrust, of Pennsy Ivania, 6 per 
A, hasdags conaeemnenpenssanestrouress 57.000 00 
The Empire Car Trust 6 per cent. loan.. 27,000 00 
bi Bow Jersey Car t 7 per cent. 
scielineeheakns tenia eenmeineiennese 22,000 09 
centrai New Jersey Car Trust 6 per cent. 
iar oeaceneaekeun kes 18,000 00 
The Pennsylvania Company 6 per cent. 
icimeaideniaueestinasnaneidnss apeacent> 20,000 00 
be ‘ar Trust, of New York, No. 2,6 per 
Di sicet<acheatsotcmeebiadnncutn 83,000 00 
The 3 York and Pacific Car Trust As- 
sociation 7 per cent. loan................ 47,000 09 
American Steamship Company. of Phila- 
delphia, 6 per cent. loan............0.+++ 16 500 00 
Schulykill avigation Company frst 
mn: wigan age 6 per cent. loan................ 8,160 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Company second 
mortgage 6 per cent. loan.............-.. 9,780 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation any 
first mo rigage 6 per cent. loan........... $1,610 00 
igh Coal and Navigation "“cmpany 
gold 6 per cent. loam..........-+-..0..00+« 22,000 00 
chesapetiee and Delaware Canal Com- 
mortonge © nore cent loan..... 8,500 00 
Delaware’ e Division Company 6 per ensee €8 
Philadelphia end Reading’ Goal and [ron 
Company y Zpe DB, Bec cccnpccecasocce 10,000 00 
Pniladelphia tea ‘Reading receivers’ cer- 
tificates 4 per Cont. 1OAM........0000- 21.805 80 
Pennsylvania State 6 per r cent, — 1,635 
Harrisburzh City 6 per cent. 21,240 (0 
St. Louls City 6 per cent. loan..... 28,5000 00 
Delaware State r cent. 10,500 00 
Cam¢en County r cent. loan.......... 16,200 00 
New Jersey State 6 per cent. loan.. 1,009 00 
Cincinnati City 6 per cent. loan. 5.750 00 
Cincinnati City 7 cent. loan. 12 000 00 
Cincinned City 7 3-10 loan.. 48,820 00 
Pittsburgh City 7 p=. joan. 72,820 00 
Newark City 7 per cent. loan.............. 22,959 00 
Philadelphia Wational ‘bank stock 43,200 00 
Manayunk Gas ¢ coven stock 1,000 00 
Real Eatate....... 128.500 00 
A ed Int 6,132 64 
Bills Receivable......... ° 34,800 09 
Cash in Manager's hands..............+.+++ 67,464 15 
Cash in Bank and Office......... s cececccece 25,490 12 
GE, cntmorecsenmitadaasaaabaksnnnicnal $2,131,088 71 


RS : . 
John Devereux, Thomas Smith, 


Daniel Smith, Jr., Henry Lewis, 

Isaac Hazeihurst, Daniel Haddock, Jr. 

Thomas Robins, Franklin A. Comly, 
Edwin N. Benson. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 

Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 

Apply direct to this Company. 





C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 1881. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance won Philadelphia, 


H. STOKES, Pres'’t. 








7 943,114 92 
Total celind Assets (Jan. 1, 1881). 6a.310.307 68 89 
T. Cogesos., ALFRED G. BAKE 

— Secretary. President. 


Higa Tine Tasman Ganpasy, 


No. 201 Broadway, New York. 
priccrtis Yisscrve®* 


urplus........--- ‘ 370,973 58 
Total Assets, July 1, 1380. ...$1490.880 ¢ 


ce Rr Vork Sadeey hae 
PETER 

















THIRTY-THIRD ANNVAL REPORT 
OF THE 


Penn Mutual Life lnsuraace (o., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Net assets, Jan. 1st, 1880................. . $0,642,468 24 
1,070,972 
be 305.500 68 $1,464,572 25 
«+ $8,107,034 49 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses and endowments.... 511,850 
Dividends to policyholders. 256,200 
Lapsei and surrendered 
SL TD spcnnassenubaoe 128,926 29 
Commissions, salaries, 
ores expenses, - 








- on. peovecccess “ad 186,621 12 
‘axes, egal expenses, 
vertis ete.. - ecccecceces 64,981 74 $1,148,670 74 
Net assets, Jan. ist, 1821.. $6,958,354 75 
ASSETS. 
r-cent. bonds, Phil- 
“adel - 4 Dk another 
ue = nf 941, $2,626,075 07 
sees st one on ro 
ert we & 5% 2,342,156 47 
“aK SA 
“a cenemneeehaeheeeheese 662,176 52 
Loans on collaterals, etc 822,119 40 
Home office, and re: estate 
ht to secure loan: 715,706 97 
Cash on hand and in m trust 
Companies............cceree 289.730 02 
Net ledger assets as above.. $6,058,354 75 
Net deferred and unreport- 
I awiresawsagess 101,444 18 
ipteress due and en 01,674 04 
arket value of stoc 
tC, OVEF GOBE........... 00+ 815,708 48 508,828 60 
Gross assets, Jan. ist, test. 467,181 35 
™ LIABILITIES. “ 


Losses reported but not due. $161,342 75 
Reserve, at 4 per cent., to 
reinsure risks......... .... 7 967,135 00 
Dividends on life-rate end't 
and unreported po licles.. 
Surplus 4-per-cent. basis. 


76,348 88 
«1,262,354 71 USCt ELS 


oe 4 71 
‘. pees 









AM 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pre: 
H. 8. STEPHENS. ot Vice: President. 


J. J. BARKER, Actuary. 
HENRY AUSTIs, _Seenetene. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Ass't Secreta: 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, having declared its policies, over 





three years in force, to be incontest- 


able, announces that: 


ON AND AFTER JANUARY IST, 
1881, ALL SUCH INCONTESTABLE 
POLICIES WILL BE PAID AT MA- 
TURITY, WITHOUT REBATE OF 
INTEREST, IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE RECEIPT AT THE SOCIETY’S 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK OF SATIS- 
FACTORY PROOFS OF DEATH, 
TOGETHER WITH A VALID AND 
SATISFACTORY DISCHARGE 
FROM THE PARTIES IN INTER- 
EST, AND WITHOUT REQUIRING 
ANY DELAY, EVEN FOR SIXTY 
OR NINETY DAYS, AS HAS BEEN 
THE CUSTOM HERETOFORE, AND 
IS STILL USUAL WITH OTHER 
COMPANIES. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


ASSETS, over $40,000,000. 
_ SURPLUS, over $8,500,000, — 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


84,674,007 © 1. 


rinci 
Lure Secu ITY ECONOMICAL SAB ‘AG 
LIpERALITY TO THE INSU 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President, 
P. FRALBSGH, Secretar 
as “. ‘ Gko. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


1825. 2880, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilit 804,038 88 


eT rc chcsbanenedaieeione 807,073 23 
$2,011,112 11 
BYEREA UX, President. 


WM. 6. CROWELL. Rees ieDW, aset tee 
HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 eo New York. 


SSC Lemme 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881. $200,069 2 23 


are Absu. 




















OFFICE O¥ THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL NSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yor«, January 2th 1890. 








The Trustees, pe Contorentiy 6s to the ¢ Charter ofthe Com 
pany, et A t ‘atement of its 
affairs on the Gist of . 1879. 


Premiums received on , 4 Risks 
from Ist January, 187, to Sist De- 


Comber, 187.1... sccccocpecccesccsccegeces 066 58 
Premiums on n policies not marked off lst cee 
January, eerececcccocencccoocce 1,671,981 OL 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,971 1048 49 


No Policies have been ued Lif v 
Risks; nor u re disconnected 

with Marine isks, 

Premiums marked off from 1st J anuary, 


187, to 81st December, 187/........... 387 5,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,024 524," 81 ‘81 06 
Returns of Premiums and Expenser. ry 0,. 36 77 


The. Company has the following Assets, 


vais mci and State of New York’ 
Stoc 





Total Amount of Asséts...,......... - 912,487,739 61 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificatcs of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the t co red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187., for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next, 

By crder of the Board, 
J. . CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TI. —o 





J. D. JONES, ACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMOND W. CORLIES, 
HH. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
L EWIS ALE XANDER Vv. BLAKE, 
GHARL ihe POSSE, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW 4 
EORGE W. LA 


DAVID G «La 
BORDON W SLURNEAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
FDWIAN D. MORGAN, J y » 
WM. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN ii bs ees 


J WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM 2 DODGR, PETER V. KING 

ROYA THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 

THOMA $ F. YOUNGS, HURBER, 


HORACE K. T 
Sonn D. HEW WLETT, Mt DEGKOOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 


WIL tidad 
HENKY CoOL) 
CHARLES P. BURDETY, JOHN L. RIK R. 


J. D. JONES, President, 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. li. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Sd Vice-President, 


CONTINENTAL 


(BP IRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company tte busi under the New 





York Safety Fund Law. 


p sass, cde 
Offices 100 Brondway, New York; 

Continental / Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 

suildings, | and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


seacagiiintiain 
Reserve for Reinsurance ot 
Outstanding Risks........... 


1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 


claims and undivided profits..... 249,351 16 
 ivcnvveninavcrinanee esss 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

CoMmiiNMeNCies),............0000 eecee 5.000 00 






IRS, isccistsvciiddiennseien 1,040,319 38 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
United States Bonds at market valuc..$¢i, 4 10,810 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks.......... '827 00 
Cash on hand............. 40" 8) 58 
Demand Loans (on Stoc 





CREED BEE Wticesacvarcescoccccccens 235,255 00 
Mort age eae (on Real Estate, worth 
in eens nehaih Pmbbeabinaahebe 673,600 00 
Re Parsee, office buildings in New York 
8 Rr 677,500 00 
Premiums due—unpalid and in course of 
I iisnnhteeiiintahebuniedeseven 150,3°9 58 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............ 42,130 60 


GEORGE rr. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vieo Prestiaee, 

cyRus PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Socvetery 

Mt KIRBY, Secretary L. C, 
JOHN E, Oaxiay,. Generel — ent. 


CHER, Sec’ td (aes Department 
F.C C. ‘MOORE, Agency | Manage = 


THE CONTIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - $39,000,000 


Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 
45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1. A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of liabilities 
by the State Standard, 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 


company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It allords tusurance at current cost with absolute security. 


° ° Y 
3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 
The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 


The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over tliree fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ccivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘* hard times,’’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from tke highest point reached 


since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while inthe NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 

The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
umount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars, 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts; a large increase in 
merest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very bighest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the Jowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its Habilities, the Company employs the severest standard used _ coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
yeserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this furd over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no bard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
emicd, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest-policyholder to keen up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beveficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


‘“‘4 Non-Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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Old and Young. 


THE PILGRIM MOTHERS. 
BY MARY A. BARR. 


Raise hats! and speak proudly and gravely 
Of the men who came over the sea, 
And raised in the wilderness, bravely, 
Fair temples and homes for the free. 
Not with the sword, like heroes of old, 
Nor with armies with banners arrayed ; 
Neither for honor, nor lucre, nor gold, 
These men their long pilgrimage made. 





In the scabbard was hidden the sword, 
And they came with the Word of the Lord. 


Raise hats! and speak softly and lowly 
Of the wives and the mothers who came, 
For their hearts had some sorrows too holy 
For a soul but a mother’s to name. 
They thought of their English homesteads 
fair, 
Of their little ones, happy and gay, 7 
And they wept for the stern and joyless care 
Of their narrow, hard childhood’s way. 


One mother prayed sadly: ‘‘ So hard is their 
day, 
* Dear Christ, let the little ones dream that 
they play!” 


Yet oh! the children so tempered grew 
Into manhood and womanhood fair ; 
Their mother’s kiss was the sun and dew, 
And their hearts waxed kind unaware. 
The ice was warmed to the flood beneath, 
Though ’twas icy and cold above ; 
They might win and wear the hero’s wreath, 
Yet they longed for a woman’s love, 


For the hearts made hard as steel all 
through, : 
The mothers kissed soft as honey dew. 


Raise bats to the Pilgrim Fathers, I say! 
They were lawgivers, princes, and men 

Of such brave souls that they cut a way 
For Freedom with Liberty’s pen. 

But oh ! to the Pilgrim Mothers kneel, 
And, kissing their patient faces, say: 
“Oh! grand sweethearts, our hearts can feel 
You made the men who rule to-day.” 


The fathers said: “Sons, with your rights 
never part.’’ 

The mothers said: ‘Children, keep love near 
your heart.’”’ 





THE NEW MINISTER'S SERMON. 





BY MARY FE. JENNINGS. 





Ir was several days before Thanksgiving; 
but Aunt Milly Lovejoy was as busy with 
her work and plans for celebrating the day 
as if only twenty-four hours separated her 
and our New England anniversary. 

‘‘Have you ever thought, Father,” asked 
Aunt Milly, stopping in her meat-chopping 
and resting her hands on the side of the 
tray, ‘*what good luck we’ve had raising 
turkeys sense we concluded to give every 
odd number to the destitute? ” 

** Well, no, I can’t say as I have,” re- 
plied Uncle Nathan, holding his paper to 
one side and looking pleasantly at Aunt 
Milly. ‘‘We never had very bad luck, 
anyway.” 

‘*No, I know that. But the foxes and 
woodchucks used to trouble us some. But 
for five years we’ve lost only one; and I’ve 
always thought that Tommy Cobbet killed 
that, for Nancy says ‘them children are 
dreadful about throwin’ stones.’” 

‘‘[ thought maybe he did too; for the 
little fellow has been sort of shy of me ever 
since the turkey died.” 

‘It’s about time that we were planning 
how to dispose of ’em. We -shall have 
eight to give away. Now that the Riggses 
and Bookers have moved away, I hardly 
know how to begin to distribute them.” 

“The family that moved into the Booker 
house have two sick children, and the father 
hasn’t been in the mill to work for mor’n a 
week. Maybe a turkey there would be 
acceptable. And there is a widow witha 
grown-up daughter and two small boys 
livin’ in the Riggs’s house. The daughter 
works in the mill and the mother takes in 
sewin’. If they were my turkeys, I should 
send one there. Then there is Sylva Black- 
well and old Peter Knight, the minister.” 

“T’'m going to send Tommy Cobbet one 
this year. They ain’t real needy; but Mrs. 
Cobbet is a hard-working woman, and 
maybe having a neighbor think of her when 
most everybody else i¢ happy wil make 


her burdens lighter.” 





“* Well, yes, it would be right, I think,” 
said Uncle Nathan, kindly. “‘ All the rest 
in the neighborhood raise ’em,” continued 
Uncle Nathan, leaning forward and looking 
exactly asif he knew that he led done 
Aunt Milly a favor, helping her dispose of 
her turkeys. 

“Well, Nancy says that Blooma Wash- 
burn didn’t raise any this year, and 1 
thought we might send her one,” said Aunt 
Milly, looking straight at Uncle Nathan. 

‘“*Blooma Washburn’s husband is my 
enemy,” replied Uncle Nathan, rather curtly. 

“I don’t see, Nathan, as the quarrel be- 
tween you and Reuel Washburn need hinder 
Blooma and I keeping up neighborly cour- 
tesies,” replied Aunt Milly, the least bit of 
asperity in her tone. 

‘*Well, Mother, it needn’t. Everybody 
in the neighborhood knows that you do as 
you please with the turkeys, and that it 
wouldn’t be my doin’s, trying to buy Reuel 
Washburn back to good feelin’. But, Milly, 
it wouldn't look just right.” 

‘“Why not?” asked Aunt Milly, folding 
her hands meekly across the tray and look- 
ing at Uncle Nathan. 

** Well, it would look as if we wa’n’t of 
one heart and one mind, serving the Lord.” 

**Christ says ‘Love your enemies,’ and 
this is a good way to show our love,” said 
Aunt Milly, tenderly. 

‘‘Oh! well, I shan’t try to hinder your 
doing as you please. Send Blooma a turkey, 
if you want to, of course. You know I 
like to talk, Milly.” 

Aunt Milly looked steadily upon the bed 
of glowing coals, as if studying the right 
way. 

‘*That Christly command, ‘Love your 
enemies,’ is for us all; but Saint Paul’s 
command to wives is forme. We will act 
in harmony, Nathan, if we do think differ- 
ent.” 

*‘Oh! well, dear, do just as you please, 
and I'll warrant it'll be right,” said Uncle 
Nathan, rising and reaching for his over- 
coat, which meant a walk to the post office 
cr some neighbor’s, 

‘‘It does seem strange how Nathan and 
Reuel do hold out in their difference. And 
Blcoma and I heve been prayin’ all these 
years. Yes, it is five years next November 
sense they’ve spoken to each other or broke 
bread at Christ’s table; and it all grew out 
of a difference of opinion. An argument 
followed, and neither could convince the 
other; then anger, hot words, and each de- 
clared himself independent of the other. 
And to think how we used to live, com- 
forted us all through Ezra’s sickness and 
death, and come to us when their Alice 
almost broke their hearts by marrying 
against their wishes. Oh! it is so strange. 
There are scasons that I know they must 
hunger for their old ways, and if they wa’n’t 
too proud they’d yield. O Father! will it 
always be thus? Will thy cause always suf- 
fer? Milly Lovejoy wept as she never wept 
before. Tears are prayers, dear soul, and 
Christ wipes them all away.” 


Aunt Milly thought that she was talking 
to Nancy, her adopted daughter; but Nancy 
was in the kitchen, with Obed, their adopted 
son, laughing softly to see the apple seeds 
that she had named and dropped upon the 
stove snap apart or toward each other, as 
their fate was to be, and glaucing occasion- 
ally at Obed’s figuring, that he was puz- 
zling over. 

‘**T can’t understand, Obed, why you are 
so slow about learning to cipher and quick 
at everything else. It’s all I care to study,” 
said Nancy, kindly. 

“I don't understand it either,” rejoined 
Obed, good-naturedly, 

** My ciphering with apple-seeds to learn 
fates is slow, too,” said Nancy, laughing, 
“Now, I am going to name this one 
Samantha Milkins,” said Nancy, dropping 
a plump seed upon the stove, and this one 
Obed Lovejoy. This is my fourth trial. 
There! You've spapped clear off the stovel 
Hurrah! There goes Samantha after you. 
What a determined, persevering little piece 
she is. She'll never give you up, Obed. 
You'll have to take her, the farm, and the 
old folks. Won't you be grand in that big 
house and ‘driving that fine span? Heigho! 
you're in luck, Obed, if anybody ever was.” 

_“Napcy, Lovejoy, you know better!” re- 
plied Obed, straightening up and trying te 
look indignant. 
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“If there is any truth in apple-seeds 
snapping, you can’t help yourself; and I’ve 
heard of several fortunes proving true, told 
that way,” said Nancy, with mock gravity, 
at the same time watching the effect of her 
raillery upon Obed. 

Obed pretended not to hear, and said, 
frankly: ; 

“It is several months, Nancy, since l 
asked you that question, and every time 
that I have referred to it you have evaded 
answering it. If I did pot believe that you 
docare for me, in spite of your words, I 
never would mention the subject agaiu.” 

‘*I never have denied a regard for you; 
but I must be sure that it is just right be- 
fore I decide. But the several evidences 
that I have had that it is right for us to 
care for each other fail to satisfy; but Iam 
sure they will occur. 

‘I doubtif they ever do,” replied Obed, 
gloomily. ‘* Haven't you had evidences 
that it was right for you to care for Harlow 
Briggs?” 

‘* Never!” retorted Nancy, sharply. 

“* You would make a good choice, if you 
did encourage Harlow. He is rich, educa- 
ted, and talented. There is nothing objec- 
tionable about him,” said Obed, eyeing 
Nancy critically. 

‘It isn’t necessary to plead any one’s 
cause with me, Obed Lovejoy. You are 
talking to retaliate for my words about 
Samantha,” retorted Nancy, quickly. 

“There! Mother is crying about that 
Wasbburn affair again. Strange how peo- 
ple will stand out,” said Obed, evidently 
trying to change the subject. 

“Well, if Reuel Washburn takes dinner 
here Thanksgiving, | wil answer your 
question finally,” laughed Nancy. 

‘Such a thing is possible, but highly im- 
probable,” replied Obed, coolly. ‘ ’ll ask 
the question that old Clem Bates asked the 
other bight, when Ansel Blake said that all 
the proof that he wauted of the new minis- 
ter’s filness for Hartwell was to preach such 
a sermon that Reuel Washburn and Father 
would shake hands right in church—it 
would soften their hearts so; and Clem 
asked ‘How can you think of such an 
unlikely thing, after old Parson Leighton 
tried for two years to make them see the 
hurt that they were doing the cause of 
Christ, and then resigned, I believe, because 
he failed? Then that smooth, flowery Mr. 
Walpole tried three; now this young, well- 
recommended Luther Wheaton has come, 
and if he sends the arrow of conviction into 
their hearts so deep that they do shake 
hands in church I'll sign an obligation to 
attend church every Sunday, sickness ex- 
cepted, for five years. Just the time I’ve 
stayed from church.’ ‘SowillI. Yes, so 
will I,’ echoed all around the post-office. 
So you see what good things would come 
about if these things would take place,” 
said Obed, calmly. 

“1 cannot imagine that they will; but 
God knows,” said Naucy, bidding Obed 
good-night. 

Things are never quite complete in this 
world; and it is well that they are not, else 
we should forget our weakness. Though 
Milly Lovejoy’s pantry was fragrant with 
pies, cake, bread, and fruit, and the oven 
steaming with turkey, chickens, and pud- 
ding, and the outside world on this anni- 
versary would regale in all that makes a 
perfect day, dear Aunt Milly was sorely 
tried. Hadn’t she prayed, wept, and 
pleaded all these years that not anotber 
Thanksgiving might be marred with this 
quarrel? 

Aunt Milly opened the door toa gentle 
knock that had interrupted her meditations, 
and met Tommy Cobbet, crying. 

“Come in, Tommy; come in, and tell me 
what troubles you,” said Aunt Milly, put- 
ting her arm lovingly around him. _ 

“‘Oh! bo! it—it was me that killed your 
turkey,” sobbed Tommy. 

“* Was it, dear? I am sorry, and I’m 
sure you are. You won't be so careless 
again.” 

“‘I wa’n'’t careless. I thought I'd see 
how near I could skip a stone and not hit 
’em; but that one dodged, and it killed him 
in a minute. ]’m awful sorry, and I'll 
never skip stones at live things again. 
Moher said she wouldn't cook the turkey 
till I came over and ’fessed, for the Lord 


wouldn’t—er—er ‘cept m if I 
tan copt my thauks, 
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with cakes. 

‘I'm glad I’ve ’fessed. Now you'll love 
me same’s ever; won't you?” 

‘I certainly will, dear.” 

Uncle Nathan had entered so quietly that 
he had not interrupted the little scene, and 
he had heard enough to conclude that Aunt 
Milly’s turkey had certainly made one litle 
heart lighter. That his own heart was 
touched we can only hope and believe. 


‘Laws bless us!” said Aunt Cisely Dag- 
get. ‘‘There never was such a day in 
Hartwell as that first Thanksgiving Day 
that Luther Wheaton preached. There'd 
been just as fine days, just as good roads, 
and Luther’d preached here three months; 
but laws bless us! the meetin’-house was 
jest runnin’ over with hearers. I shall 
never forget when the new minister got up. 
The pulpit shined like gold, ’n’ he shined 
more’n the pulpit. Miss Sikes said it was 
my notion; but I tell you it warn’t. It did 
shine, ’n’ when he read the ‘ Harvest 
Hymn,’ it. jest seemed like a command 
from Heaven; ’n’ his prayer was more yet. 
There warn’t hardly a dry eye in the house; 
’n’ when he begun the sermon | know the 
Lord was right there. [ know it. It 
warn’t the words that did the work, for I’d 
heard old Parson Leighton say hundreds 
of times ‘that God ’d never accepts 
a divided heart. ‘For if ye love not the 
brother ye have seen, how can ye love Me, 
whom ye have not seen? And if there is 
hatred in the heart of one of my hearers, 
whose fault is it? Can you make yourself 
blameless? Could you say, I have kept all 
the commandments? Are you all thank- 
ful, all praisin’ God? Is there nothin’ be- 
tween you and the Throne of Mercy? 
Think, think if there isn’t somethin’ you're 
harborin’ that ain't Christlike. I repeat, 
Think, reflect, repent, act.” Laws bless us! 
it seemed as if I could jest see the arrows 
of conviction jest flyin’ right into the heart 
of every hearer in that meetin’-house, when 
he shouted them last words, ’n the first 
thing I realized was that Reuc] Washburn ’n’ 
Nathan Lovejoy were shakin’ hands right 
there. Old Deacon Whitney called right 
out: ‘Brother Wheaton, let us pray! Let us 
all give thanks!’ For half an hour I don’t 
believe anybody ever heard such prayin’. 
The choir sung, and everybody that could 
sing for cryin’ did. I thought Blooma 
Washburn and Milly Lovejoy never’d stop. 
Laws bless us! I believe, if old Vashti 
Hovey ’d been alive, I should jest gone ’n’ 
asked her pardon the third time for making 
faces at her when I was five years old, be- 
cause she said I was as homely as stump- 
fence. But, laws bless us! it was silly like; 
but I went to the poor old womau’s grave 
and said over ’n’ over that I hope she har- 
bored no ill willagainst me. There wassuch 
clearin’ up of troubles that I felt like 
clearin’ up somethin’ too, and that was all 
Icould think of jest then. No, [’ll never 
see another such a day in Hartwell.” 

“‘T say, as Aunt Cisely Dagget said, com- 
ing out of church,” said Obed, looking out 
of the window, ‘‘‘there never was such a 
day in Hartwell as this,’ for there comes 
Reuel Washburn and his wife home with 
Father aud Mother.” 

** You're joking!” said Nancy, running to 
the window. ‘“ Well, I never! What can 
Mother be crying for now?” 


Late Thanksgiving evening Obed and 
Nancy were sitting by the kitchen-fire, 
Nancy with her hands folded, looking very 
thoughtful, Obed holding a book; but, if 
stealthy glances are reliable, he was trying 
to read Nancy's thoughts, but, failing, he 
leaned forward and asked: 

‘Do you regret?” 

“No; I am satisfied,” replied Nancy, 
reaching out her hand. 

“Can I call this mine the next Thanks- 
giving?” asked Obed, clasping it. 

“Yes, God willing, was the hearty re- 
sponse. ° 

Nogta Warve, Mz. 





Or the twenty-five vacancies in the Senate 
of the United States on the 4th of next March 
but few will be filled by the re-election of their 
present occupants. e gen rule is that 
oneterm in the Senate of the United Statesis 


all that any man can hope to secure. Senato- 


rial elections occur once in everytwo years 


many 





and there are always a great 
for the honor, 





“ Your mother is right, dear,” said Aunt 
Milly, filling Tommy’s pockets and hands 








EXTREMES IN NUPTIAL CELEBRA- 
TIONS. 


BY FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 


MARRIAGE ceremonies differ strangely in 
different lands, and it is amusing to note 
some of the contrasts. 

While residing in the Siamese capital, 
we had an opportunity of attending some 
royal festivities in connection with the mar- 
riage of the reigning monarch and the cor- 
onation of the Queen Consort. 

The late king, father of his present Majes- 
ty, had already a pretty extensive harem, 
composed of the fairest flowers of the land, 
some of whom had been selected by the 
sovereign himself, as in Europe, from polit- 
ical motives, and others had been added 
from time to time by officers of the royal 
harem, appointed especially to seek out, 
and bring to His Majesty’s notice such 
youthful Hebes as might be supposed likely 
to find favor iu his sight. But as yet the 
position of Meah Luang, or Queen Consort, 
was vacant. Had any one of these royal 
wives been wedded as Queen Consort, the 
King could not, without a breach of courtly 
etiquette, have degraded her to a level with 
the Meah Noi (inferior wives), save for 
proven infidelity to her marriage vows. 
But where, as in the instance referred to, 
only Meah Noi have been taken, the 
King may, at his option, either elevate one 
of these to the honored position of Queen 
Consort or wed a new one from without. 
The former was preferred, and a lady of 
noble blood and courtly manners, though 
less beautiful than many of the others, was 
selected as Maha Krasat Ying, or ‘‘ First 
Wife,” of this mighty potentdte. When the 
choice had been made, it was at once an- 
nounced to the Privy Council, and an early 
day appointed by the regal spouse for 
the coronation and public recognition of 
his Queen, the marriage itself forming a 
part of the ceremonies. 

Preparatory to the first, the elect lady 
was robed in pure white silk, as emblematic 
of death to her former position. She was 
then seated in a chair of state, on an elevat- 
ed platform, and directly over her head was 
spread a canopy of sbeer white muslin. 
‘Tbrough this were gently showered the ‘‘typ- 
ical waters of consecration,” composed of an 
infusion of leaves, flowers, and shrubs, the 
symbols of *‘ purity, gentleness, and uni- 

versal charity.” The canopy—and, indeed, 
everything about the platform—was literally 
covered with white flowers, fragrant and 
fair, without the admixture of a single leaf 
or spray of any other color. 

Durivg this bath of consecration Budd- 
hist priests, appointed by the King and 
probably instructed by him as to special 
items, were stationed in a closely curtained 
balcony near by, whence they could be dis- 
tinctly heard but not seen by the royal lady 
nor catch the smallest gHmpse of her sacred 
person. ‘These clerical gentlemen (seven in 
number) first, acting as the King’s proxy, 
laid a munificent offering of gold and jewels 
before the Buddhist idol, erected for the 
august occasion in the antechamber; then 
read long passages from several of the 
Bali sacred books; afterward enumerated 
the graces of mind and heart becoming the 
queenly state; and, finally, concluded the 
ceremonies of the marriage proper by pro- 
nouncing benedictions on the royal pair; 
long life, harmony, and affection, and, 
above al, male heirs to the kingly dignity. 
Then, with a flourish of silver trumpets, the 
lady was proclaimed Queen Consort, and 
was forthwith escorted by a bevy of the 
King’s sisters to the state chambers set apart 
for the use of the Queen. Here her drip- 
ping apparel was exchanged for royal robes 
of embroidered silk; costly pearls and dia- 
monds were clasped about her neck and 
arms, waist and ankles; and a queenly 
coronet of peerless gems bound about the 
raven hair. 

Then the King was ushered in by the ladies 
of the court, and, as he entered, the new- 
made Queen made a feint of prostrating her- 
self at his feet. This he prevented, by en- 
circling the graceful bride in his arms and 
seating ner beside himself, on a royal sofa 
of purple velvet, beneath a silken canopy, 
adorned with gleaming gems. Here the 
twain partook of a grand collation, served 
in vessels of pure gold, received the formal 
congratulations of the (female) court, and 
then sat in state for several hours, the King 
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chatting softly to his bride, who sat with 
downcast eyes, rarely venturing more than 
a smile in reply. The‘remainder of the 
day, and probably several succeeding ones, 
were spent in all sorts of courtly amuse- 
ments, the sovereign passing the major por 
tion of the hours with his bride, in the 
“inner apartments,” to which, of course, 
no male courtiers were admitted; while the 
gentlemen were feasted and entertained 
without, the King looking in occasionally, 
to honor them with a word or token of wel- 
come. 

The grand nuptial couch prepared for 
this occasion was quite in keeping with the 
other formalities. Seven Buddhist priests, 
holding in their hands a mystic thread of 
unspun cotton, wound it seventy-seven times 
around the bed, while they invoked bless- 
ings on the royal pair. Then, a8 soon as 
the priests had retired, the nearest female 
relatives of the bride, accompanied by one 
who personates the goddess of maternity, 
saluted the bed, sprinkled it with perfumes 
and holy water, looped back the delicate 
lace curtains with garlands, formed of the 
leaves and creamy blossoms of the bride- 
like Mooncreeper, and adorned both bed- 
ding and pillows with garlands of jessamine, 
tuberose, and the dainty waxen buds of 
the regal lotus, the royal flower of Siam. 
When the consecrated tapers, shaded by 
silken transparencies, kad been lighted 
at each cprner of the bed and the 
mosaic floor thickly strewn with fra- 
giant flowers, the bride, escorted by her 
maidens, was led in from the canopied 
drawing-room adjoining. Three times she 
saluted the royal couch with bowed head 
and folded hands, while she repeated, in 
concert with her ladies, a form of benedic- 
tion, after which, arrayed in a dainty robe 
de nuit of lace and silk and crowned with 
flowers, she retired. Then a band of sing- 
ing-girls, seated in the antechamber, played 
on harp and lute the accompaniment to a 
song of invitation to the bridegroom. This 
is the-understood signal for his approach, 
and, with the last dying notes of the song, 
he entered the bridal chamber, —s been 
escorted to the outer door of the antechamber 
by a bevy of courtiers. Nearer they may 
not approach the Queen’s apartments; nor 
even thus near on any other occasion, but 
at the cost of their heads. 

The contrast to this grand display of 
courtly etiquette may be found in,the mar- 
riage ceremonies of the native Australians, 
a people who differ in almost every partic- 
ular even from other savages, and who 
certainly can boast of a mode of courtship 
peculiarly their own. They woo their 
wives with blows, and the fair one never 
yields until she has been knocked down by 
the club of her suitor. On the occasion of 
their marriage both men and women adorn 
themselves with gay head-dresses, made of 
the gaudy plumage of native birds; and the 
nuptial ceremony consists mainly in the 
groom’s forcibly tearing off the head-gear 
of his bride, rending it in twain and tram- 
pling the fragments beneath his feet, there- 
by indicating that as wife she is her hus- 
band’s slave, whose vocation it is to work 
for her lord, and not the adornment of her 
own person. Little need is there, however, 
of such an admonition, since the bridal 
trousseau of an Australian woman consists, 
with the exception of the head-dress, of 
only a ajngle wide, loose apron of dried 
grass plaited together, and a second one is 
never made while that in use will bold 
together. 


ROCKABY, BABY, ON THE TREE- 
TOP. 


BY HATTIE F. BLODGETT. 











RocKkasBy, baby, on the tree-top! 
High im the air the cradle swings, 

Over its head the summer skies 

Shine clear and blue as baby’s eyes; 
Down beneath it the robin sings, 


Rockaby, baby, on the tree-top ! 
Swaying so gently to and fro, 
The angels’ songs to baby’s ear 
Are very sweet and very near ; 
The robin’s comes from far below. 


Rockaby, baby, on the tree-top! 

Stretch your hand to each golden star 
Close beside in the heaven blue, 
Shining and smiling all for you, 

Nor dream of earth, below 60 far. 


Rockaby, baby, on the tree-top ! 

Sweet, wee dreamer! In future years 
The bough must break, the song grow faint, 
Drowned and lost in the robin’s plaint ; 

The stars shine far and dim through tears, 


Rockaby, baby, on the tree-top! 
Gently, breeze, lest the cradle fall— 

Fall as it must in time, we know, 

Down to the dust-brown earth below— 
The cradle, the baby, and all, 
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THE LAST TICKET. 


BY KATHARINE B, FOOT. 





Wovutp you like to know what it did? 
This is the story. 

It was a wiltiogly hot morning, early in 
June. The poor horses on the street-cars 
,ooked more miserable than usual, and even 
those on the ‘‘ bob-tail” cars went along on 
the slowest kind of a trot, with drooping 
heads and a generally dejected appearance, 
seeming to say: ‘‘ Ifow hot it is, and how 
tired 1 am! HowI wish I could stand 
under a tree in a pasture, and cat some 
nice green grass, like that [ remember long 
ago, when I was a colt.” If the horses 
didn’t think so, I can assure you that Bob 
White did think something very like it. 

Poor Little Bob! He was cleven years 
old; but he looked scarecly more than 
eight, for he was pale und thin and lame. 
Very lame, for he hopped along on one leg 
and a crutch, and all day long and every 
day he jumped first on one car and then on 
another, and dropped his little story-books 


in the laps of people, and said ‘Only 
acent apiece.” And sometimes he sold one, 
but not very often. 

No, indeed, There were many, many 


evenings when he limped hometo Biddy 
without asingle cent, and oh! so hungry; for 
when he didn’t scll any books he couldn't 
buy any dinner, And no matter how hun. 
gry he was, there never was very much for 
sunper; for Biddy was very poor, almost as 


poor as he was bhimsclf. Yet she was very 
good to him, and gave him half of Mike's 
poor bed and always something to eat when 


there was anything—I was going to say to 
spare; but was anything to 
spare, for neither Biddy, nor the two-years- 
old baby, nor Mike ever had really enough 
to cat. 

But Bob could recollect that once, long 
azo, he haa had plenty to eat always; and 
he remembered the grcen fields and the 
cows in the brook, when the days were hot, 
and the flowers—above all the flowers, for 
he loved them so. 

But that was long ago, before his father 
fancied he cou'd make more wages in the 
city, and so left the pleasant country, and 
the blacksmith’s shop, and ve little old 
house, with the pretty garden in front, and 
came to New York, to live near the great, 
noisy factory, in the big, ill-smelling tene- 
ment-house., 

And Bob's mother was very good to Bid- 
dy, when she was sick and alone and in 
trouble; and Biddy, in her turn, too, when 
her husband was killed, that dreadful day 
when the derrick fell. When she knew she 
must die, and leave Bob all alone, it wes 
Biddy who comforted her and said: ‘‘ Now 
don't yer fret about the child, for whiles 
I’ve bit an’ sup meself he'll never want.” 
And she kept her word. 

But times grew harder, and ‘‘the bit an’ 
sup” grew scarcer and very often there 
wasn't any at all. All the comfort that 
Bob had in those days was to flatten his 
nose against the windows of the flower- 
stores, and look and wish that he could 
have just one flower even; and in the bitter- 
ly cold weather in the winter he would 
stand and look und long, for he always had 
hard work to tear himself away from the 
beautiful flowers, 

In the summer time things were better. 
He wasn’t cold, even if he was hungry, and 
then the flowers were more plenty. 

This hot June morning he jumped off a 
car and seated himself on the curbstone 
just opposite a house where a man was 
playing the bose on the front of a house that 
was almost covered by a vine, full of great, 
drooping purple bunches of blossoms, that 
looked cool and fresh and sweet, as the 
water dripped from them. 

Bob sat, a pathetic little figure, with his 
crutch between his knees and his books 
held idly in his hands, gazing at the beauti- 
ful blossoms and wishing that he could go 
to the country. 

He was lost in a day-dream, when a sharp 
“Hi! Look a here!” woke him up with a 
start. 

“ Sa-ay, don’t yer wish yer had it? Sa-ay!” 
and a boy of about his own age flourished 
a ticket in his face. 

“Sa-ay, don’t yer want ter go, and git 
the liminade and things? Hi! What’ll 
yer give me for it? Sa-ay!” and, making 
mocking faces and turning to shake his 


there never 











ticket in the air as long as he was within 
sight, the boy ran off. 

There was no need for Bob to ask what 
he had, for he knew well enough it was a 
ticket for one of the poor children’s excur- 
sions, And Bob had been so anxious to 
get one for such a long time; but he had 
never been able to. Yet there certainly 
were plenty of tickets, for that very boy 
who had just shown him his ticket (and he 
was such a bad boy) had gone to every 
single one the summer before. It was a 
shame! Bob thought about it for a min- 
ute, and then a car came along, and with a 
hop and a bound he swung himself on bis 
crutch close to the track, and sprang on as 
the car passed. But it wasn’t a good day 
at all for Bob. Everybody was hot and 
tired and dusty, and very often very cross, 
and not a single book did poor Bub sell all 
day long; and because he didn’t sell a book 
he couldn't get any dinner, not even a 
picce of bread, for he never asked Biddy 
for uny dinner. At last, about five o’clock, 
when everybody was coming up-town, 
Bob thought he'd try the sidewalk for 
a while. So he ran down to the 
corner of Broadway and 23d Street, 
and stood just where he was most in the 
way, and said to every one who came close 
tohim: ‘‘ Buy abook? Buya book? ‘Cin- 
derelly.’ Only one cent!” But nobody cared 
and nobody bought one, The prince had 
come to all the pretty girls that Bob looked 
at with such wistful eyes and they couldn't 
see anybody else. Sometimes they were 
walking with him or they were looking for 
him; and the men were in a hurry to get to 
their dinners, and they didn’t care for Cin- 
derella, but only for the rich sisters. And 
so they all went on; and presently the 
policeman said: ‘‘Oh! come now, you 
move on!” And Bob knew better than to 
stay; so he moved on down Broadway, and 
there he saw something that made him 
forget for a minute how hungry he was. 
It was a man with his arms full of flowers— 
great yellow and red roses, that looked so 
fresh and sweet and dewy, and even in the 
great, crowded, dirty city left for a few 
moments a sweet perfume in the air, as the 
man carried them across the sidewalk. 

“Oh!” said Bob, and he darted to the 
shop-window, to see what he could. The 
man tumbled the flowers into a basket, a 
great fresh heap, and set them on the end of 
the counter; and Bob stood and gazed. 

Presently two pretty young girls came 
out of the store; and one said “‘ Wait till I 
count my change,” and they stopped a 
minute, Each hada tunch of flowers, such 
as Bob had never before seen—that is, since 
he was very little. He had never seen them 
in windows, and yet they seemed like old 
friends. He looked and almost said out loud 
‘“Why, they’re daisies!” And then he re- 
membered a big field, full of just such 
flowers, and forgot where he was, and stood 
looking, when one girl said ‘‘ My good- 
ness! ‘Two cents apiece! Did you ever? For 
common daisies! I could get a ton of 
’em at Grandpa's for nothing.” And then 
they passed on. But Bob stood looking at 
the flowers, until a voice beside him said: 
**Jou't that a green car coming? Oh! dear, 
Tam so tired, and there’s only one ticket 
left. { declare, I’m going home.” It was a 
girl who spoke toa young man who stood 
beside her. ‘I know,” she said, ‘‘I ought 
not to until I’ve given this one away; but 
perhaps I'll find somebody in the morning 
on the way down. It’s been such a job to 
get rid of them; but Mr. Sutter says he’s 
determined to know where the tickets go 
to this year. Well, I know what I’ve done 
with mine, anyway; if I could just find one 
more ragged being to give this one to.” 

“‘They’re not scarce, usually,” said the 
young man; and just then he turned, 
‘*Why, here’s one now!” he said, ‘See 
here, Mame; will you give it to him?” 

The girl looked at him, and said, in a con- 
sidering way: 

‘*T ought to know about him and where 
he lives. I promised Mr. Sutter I would.” 

Bob was sharp and quick and took it all 
in. 

‘*Ts it a ticket you have?” he said. ‘‘I jive 
on Tenth Avenue an’ I never had one; and 
the boy up-stairs, he’s had fopr. Oh! please 
give it to me.” 

The young people looked at him and 
smiled —first at him and then at each other. 
Bob’s face was dirty and thin, and he was 
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lame and barefooted, and he had on only She nodded yes. After Bob had finished 


just enough clothing to be decent; but out of 
his great wistful gray eyes looked a sweet, 
pathetic little spirit, and the kind young 
couple felt its influence. 

Mary Martin took out her tablets and 
wrote down his :.:idress, and asked him a few 
question, and before she was ready to go 
two green cars had gone by; and she gave 
Bob a ticket and told him where to go to 
the boat. When she went away, she said 
‘1 shall look for you to-morrow”; and in 
the car she said: ‘‘ Tom, that isn’t exactly 
following out orders; but that toy had a 
something about him that was different 
somehow from the usual type.” 

‘ Yes,” said Tom, ‘‘ very different.” 

As for Bob, he got home as fast as he 
could, and jumped and stumbled up the 
stairs, banging into the door in such a hurry 
that Biddy said, in astonishment: ‘‘ What- 
iver’s come to yer, Bob?” 

“I've got it! I've got it!” he shouted. 
‘*T’ve got a ticket! I’m goin’ to-morrow!” 

‘*Is it to an excurshin?” said Biddy, star- 
ing. ‘*‘ Well, I’m glad. Yer the bye that 
ought to have it, an’ not thim quarrelin’, 
cursin’ byes up-stairs.” , 

And then Mike came in frum the found- 
ry, and he was glad; and the only thing 
that made anybody sorry was that Biddy 
and the baby couldn’t go too. 

The next morning Bob was at the wharf 
long, long before it was time; but what 
matter? It only made the day just so much 
longer, and he held his precious ticket fast in 
hishand. Then, when the boat started, what 
delight! How cool and sweet the air! how 
white the foam churned up by the paddle- 
wheels! and then the ride in the cars! Bob 
could just remember once before being in 
thecars; but he had forgotten that they went 
so fast. How green everything was; and 
there were trees and cows and such bright 
sunshine. Bob was in Heaven almost. Not 
quite, for he was hungry. And then the 
cars stopped right in the middle of the 
fields, and he stood in a line and had 
such a glass of milk and two big sliccs 
of bread. How good they tasted! The 
children scattered, some to play games, 
some to get into the woods, some 
one way and some another. Bob wan- 
dered off alone toa field near by, and lay 
down under the shade of a great chestrut 
tree. He could look way, way up into the 
deep creen, and everything was so quiet und 
peacc.ul. Away overhead floated little tiny 
white clouds, against the blue sky. A bird 
flew into a bush very near him, and he lay 
so still that it swung to and fro for along 
time on a little twig, and seemed to be 
looking at him with its little beady bright 
eyes. Presently it spread its wings and 
flew away, and Bob wished he too cuuld go 
so fast. And then poor, tired little Bob, 
with his crutch beside him and his head 
on his arm, fei! fast asleep. 

He slept a long time; and when he wo’ € 
up he turned over and planted his elbows 
on the ground, leaned his chin on bis hands, 
and stared into the daisies that grew in the 
field by thousands. But suddenly he 
jumped up, and said out loud ‘‘ Guess they 
would!” and began picking daisies as fast 
as he could. Bob was a shrewd Jitt'e man 
of business, and he had just remembered 
about the girl and the daisies the day 
before. If the man in the store could se!| 
them, why couldn’t he? And he guessed 
they would sell. So he picked an enormous 
bunch, and some had the roots left on ard 
some didn’t; and as he picked them he put 
them in the shade of the tree. And when 
the whistle blew that was the signal for him 
and for all the rest to go back be had such 
a bunch that he could just put one arm 
round them; and when he went for his 
glass of milk and sandwich he looked like 
a walking bunch of nodding daisies. 
There too was his friend, who had given 
him the ticket. , 

* Look, Mr. Sutter,” she said to a gentle- 
man beside her. ‘‘ Here’s the boy I te'd 
you of. Just see his flowers!” 

He was such a kind-looking man, aiid 
Bob looked up and felt sure that he was 
good. , 
ie will you do with such a lot, my 
boy?” he said. 

‘*Give some to Biddy and sell some,” 
said Bob. 


The ‘Have you 


gentleman laughed. 
his address?” be said to Bob's friend. 





his milk, she gave him an extra large piece of 
bread and a bag of peanuts. A 

On the boat Bob began to be anxious 
about the safety of his flowers; for Mike, 
the boy who lived up-stairs, was looking at 
him and at them ina way he didn’t like. 
But Mike was a fighter and had given 
him many a hard blow. Bob knew 
that he’d be only too glad to take 
away his flowers, if he thought he 
cared about them; and so it was with an 
anxious little heart that he carried his 
treasures off the boat. But, luckily, it was 
dark, and he dodged about and finally got 
home safe. Then how the tongues flew, 
and how pleased Biddy was with the 
flowers, as she ran for a wash-tub to put 
them in—the poor drooping things. But 
they soon held up their heads again, and 
brightened the little room with their yellow 
faces and ruffled necks. Then what a long 
talk they had as to the best way for Bob to 
sell them. 

‘It’s faded they'll be in no time,” said 
Biddy, ‘if he carries ’em in his hands. 
I tell yer, Bob, I have it. If the two of 
yees'll get up airly, Mike’ll help yer carry 
them to a good corner the mornin’; an’ 
if ye'll sit still and kape ’em in the pail I'll 
give yer, they'll kape frish and bright all 
the day.” 

‘* An’ the peeler’ll kape him goin’, to giv’ 
him varoity,” said Mike. 

“H-hh!” said Biddy. ‘I didn’t think 
o’ that at all. What’ll he do thin?” 

“Jist plant himself near one o’ thim 
flower-stores, and perhaps they'll kind o’ 
think he b’lopgs round and ‘ll lave him.” 

Mike knew well the danger of sidewalk 
vending; but in the morning he convoyed 
Bob and the pail and the flowers, and plant- 
ed him in Broadway, under the window of 
a milliner, near 23d Street. 

«* Sthick whiles you can,” was his parting 
advice to Bob, as he hurried off to his 
work. 

It was early. The shop wasn’t open; but 
presently came the big boy who took 
down the shutters. He was going to say 
‘Come, get out of here, quick!” when 
something in his heart stopped him. The 
daisies were so pretty, and he had been in 
the country the summer before, with his 
little sister, and she had loved them so. And 
she was sick at home, and they couldn't go 
again—they were too poor—and his heart 
softened. ‘‘ Say, Bub,” he said, ‘‘ give me 
two or three; will yer? I’ve got a little 
sister home, and she likes ’em and she’s 
sick.” 

‘*Yes, I will,” said Bob; for he had a 
tender little heart »nd the pail was very 
full and he gave a generous handful. 

Just then the policeman came along, and 
Bob’s heart beat. He glanced up. He was 
not a particularly kind-lookiag m1n, and so 
big and strong, Bob felt sure he'd have 
to move. 

‘* Hi, there!” said the officer. ‘‘ Did Mam- 
zelly in there say you could stop?” And he 
looked very gruff and stern. Bob was be- 
ginning to say ‘‘No,” when the officer 
looked down and laughed a little to himself. 
“Regular old white weed, I swan,” he 
thought. Jurt then up tripped the little 
milliner, tidy and trim, with a ‘‘ Bon jour, 
Monsieur,” for the handsome policeman, 
whose beat seemed to be very often in front 
of her window. She sometimes hada word 
with him. ‘ Ah!” she said, ‘‘dese flowers 
so beautiful, Monsieur, dey make me go 
back again to my Paris. But it was migno- 
nette was in my window dere.” 

She looked down at the flowers, and up at 
Monsieur, the policeman; but he hardly saw 
her glance for a moment, for he too had 
gone back. Once more he stood leaning over 
the bars and looking into a broad field full 
of white weed. He saw the old house, the 
lane, the old orchard. How long since it 
had come back to him so plainly. 
“‘Wouldn’t it be better, after all,” he 
thought, ‘‘to go back, instead of renting 
it out? and would Mamzelle—” He 
stooped, and said: ‘‘Give us one, Bub.” 
But he took two, and gave one to the little 
woman beside him, who received it with a 
smile and a glance and stuck it in her belt; 
while the policeman put his in his button- 
hole. 680 Bob was safe. 

By and by people began to come. 
“Two fora cent!” shouted Bob. ‘Fresh 
daisies, two for a cent!” 
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How the pennies showered in! Bob 
grew rich fast; but the daisies were almost 
gone. 

Presently came two people. 
said Bob. “ Daisies!” 

They stopped. ‘If it isn’t my little 
boy!” said Mary Martin. 

‘“‘Ah! Miss—Ma’am,” said Bob, ‘‘ please 
have some. Only they’re nearly gone, 
and [can’t getany more. And I've got alot 
ofmoney! See!” He showed his pockets 
bulging with pennies. 

‘‘Dear me!” said Miss Martin. ‘‘If one 
could only set you up in trade now.” 

Well, this story is getting a great deal too 
long; but I must tell you what a friend 
Miss Martin was; and how every morning 
all summer Jong she’ sent Bob, from her 
house on the Hudson, a great bunch of 
flowers. Sometimes she brought them her- 
self; but usually the baggage-master carried 
them, and little Bob and his crutch became 
a very familiar sight at the Grand Central 
Depot. While the daisies lasted there were 
always daisies; and then ferns and sun- 
flowers, andein the fall, golden-rod and 
wild artichoke. When October and golden 
rod came, Miss Mary began to be troubled 
about Bob. There would soon be no 
flowers and then what would become of 
Bob? But while she was troubled Bob’s 
fate was being settled. 

The little milliner’s was next door to a 
florist’s, and the florist was a kind German, 
who loved flowers and had a kindly heart 
for all who cared for them. In the store 
with him was always his nice, round, com- 
fortable wife. She helped him sort his 
flowers and make his bouquets, and, as she 
sat always near the window, where she could 
see out, she had watched Bob all summer 
long. Sometimes, as she went in and out, 
she spoke to him; and sometimes, when he 
looked up at her, her eyes would fill with 
tears and she would hurry away, for her 
little Karl would have been about Bob's 
age had he lived, and he too had been 
lame. One day the good woman looked 
up, and said: ‘‘Karl, I have been think- 
ing about -it much, and dost not thou 
think that thou should’st have a boy 
to help me? I am tired sometimes in 
the winter, thou know’st, when the work 
comes late; and there is a little boy out 
here, and, Karl, he loves the flowers he sells. 
Ihave watched him, and, Karl, dost thou 
not see he is lame? and—and thou 
know’st”— And her eyes filled and her 
voice choked, and she stopped. 


Her husband gave her a aie ae 


** Daisies!” 


from under his shaggy eyebrows ‘‘So!” 
he said. ‘‘I knew that Afhou had’st 
noticed him; but I did ndt think thou 
had’st seen so little. Did’st thou not see, 
then, that, though he has ruined my busi- 
ness in wild flowers, because he undersold 
me every time that he has stayed there? 
and did’st thou not see, my wife, that it 
was because he was lame, and—well, thou 
know’st.” 

**My good Karl!” said his wife, and she 
got up and went to him and laid a hand on 
his head. ‘‘ Then thou wilt?” 

Yes,” hesaid. ‘‘ He is lame; but it will 
make no difference in the store. And I 
know he is honest; and, besides, there is 
the young lady. We will ask her.” 

And when they asked Mary Martin, what 
had she to tell of Bob but what was good? 
So Bob is in the store, and no longer jumps 
off and on the street-cars. And the good 
mother is happy, for she has a boy again; 
and her husband, for he is training an 
assistant and successor to his mind; and 
Biddy, who ‘‘cast her bread on the waters”; 
and Mary Martin, who knows whom she 
helps and why; and, last of all, Bob, who 
is independent and happy. Last of all, did 
I say? No, not quite. The milliner’s busi- 
ness is sold out and there was a vacancy in 
the ‘‘ Broadway Squad”; and the old house 
is trim and tidy once more and there is a 
pot of mignonette in the window. This is 
what the last ticket and the daisies did. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
cr 


Mr. Torpyoopy wasin a good humor this 
morning ; and, coming into the kitchen, where 
Mrs. T. was at work, he threw a barrel- 
over her that he found in the back yard, and 
said: “‘Ha! ha! Mrs. Topnoody. Why are 
you like the wife of a circus clown?’ “T 
‘flon’t know,” snapped Mrs. T., jerking away 
the hoop, ‘“‘unless I’m married to a fool.” 
Poor Topnoody collapsed and forgot the an- 
«ve: to his conundrum, all except something 
about being fa aring; and even his friends down- 
town couldn’t recall to his mind what it was. 
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&. 

Eldred : “‘Good-morning, Frank.”’ 
Frank : *‘Good morning, Eldred.”’ 
E.: “ Why, Frank, you are lame !”’ 
F.: “ Yea. Yillie Shaw and I yesterday, 
without looking, ran tbo fast: and I fell and 
i 


hurt myself a little.” 
It. 


E.: ‘1am glad that it was not so bad as old 
Uncle(Adam’s fall, last week.’’ 


111. 

F.; **T have not heard about it.”’ 

EF: “ He was working on the railroad bridge, 
and fell from af pier. Ce@ia says that he may 
not recover.’’ 

Iv. 


F.: “80 that is why I see Dr{ Adamspn going 
down-town so often.” \ 
% , 
E.: ‘Do you know who lost this sdgar ?’ 
Fc “i, Kidyea. I lost it yesterday evening.” 
VI. 
E.: “ When you commenced smoking, did it 
not make you ill ?”” 
(F.: “I? More than I want to be again.” 
- vil. 
F.: “ Frank, do you know who is coming to 
see us in a few days?” 
F.: No. Who is it?” 
E.: “Francis Murray, Uncle | John’s only 
’ 


son.’ 
VII. 


F.: “That’s good! Will your Cousin Ra- 
ehel’s little girl be here too?” 

E.: I guess not. Cousin Rachel has left her 
little gig] in Col. Nprton’s care until she comes 
back from the city.”’ 


1x, 

F.: “ That is too bad.” 

E.: “Is the German lesson hard to-day? 
I have not studied it.” 

F.: “Not very, because there are several 
German words almost the same as the English 
words. A book in German is das buch, an 
antedote is die anecdote, and so on.” 

x. 

E.: “Did you have any difficulty with the 
English-German sentences? ”’ 

F.: “ There is one—' Sfay, Lois Widsbach, 
until we receive ipstructions from the com- 
mander, General Vaubur’—that is somewhat 
difficult. I have forgotten the word for in- 


structions.” 
xi. 


E.: “1 suppose it is the same as the word 
for teaching. Do you know Chaucer uses the 
w lere for teaching. ‘Tt also meant em y. 

is now obsolete.”’ ~ 

A 

xu. 

F.; ‘From the name what do you suppose 
would be the nationality of Gon {Venter -" 

E.: “ St German" think. Per aps French. 
I really don’t know.” 

XII. 

F.: “Eldred, can you give mé the German 
for ‘ General(Harr is on)the march with 8,000 
soldiers ?’ But here comes Dora.” 

Dora; ‘‘ You appear to be having an inter- 
esting conversation.”’ 


xIv. 
F.: “Yes, “Shall we hear to-day the song- 
stress, Engya?’’ 
D.: ‘‘l—songstress—never. Oh! you mean 
Emma Ewing, don’t you?” 
xv. 
F.: “Ha! ha! Yes,) Emma; the polka 
dancer.” 
xvI. 
D.: “Yes, { understand she gives instruc- 


tion in thet polka art. But I must go. Good- 


morning.” ~ 
XVIL 
£.; “Come, Frank, let us go into the garden, 
and see (Jack’s onjons, tomatoes, and so on, 
before the bell rings for school. Jack takes a 
great deal of pride in his gardening.” 
XVII. 
F.: “ Does Jack do all the work himself?’ 
E.: “Not all. One of the recently arrived 
Chinese, Wa Shingto, now and then helps 
him.” 
XIx. 


F: “Wie, Eldred, you don’t have pet deers, 
do you?” 


E.: ** Yes, we have three. That one coming 
toward us is called a common roébuck.”’ 
=. 
F.: “ When did you get them ?”’ e 


ae.” MriJeffers op Christmas gave them to 
u ” 4 


F.: “There’s the bell! We shall have to 
hurry.” 1 P.M, 

[A book wil] be sent to the one from whom 
the first correct answer to the above is re- 
ceived.—ED. | 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

Each word contains seven letters. Perfume, 
touching, outlay, a wanderer, a species of cloth, 
appendices, according to the letter. The 
primals and finals each read the same and sig- 
nify perpetual. ALLE. 


oa 








Selections. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S EARLY LIFE. 


Mary ANN Evans was born at Griff, near 
Nuneaton, on November 22d, 1820. Her 
father, Robert Evans, was land-agent and 
surveyor to five estates in Warwickshire. He 
was highly respected and his reputation for 
trustworthiness may be said to have been 
proverbial. Mary Ann was the youngest of 
three children by a second marriage, Mr. 
Evans having also ason and daughter by his 
first wife. She was a remarkable child in 
many ways, thoughtful and earnest, and at 
the age of twelve might have been seen 
teaching in the Sunday-school in a little cot- 
tage near her father’s house. She received 
her first education at Miss Franklin's school 
in Coventry. Her mother died when she 
was fifteen. It cannot be doubted that her 
girlish experiences ip that prosaic country 
district were so many hoarded treasures in 
her retentive memory, which served to 
enrich her first three novels and her 
‘Scenes of Clerical Life.” Her letters of 
those days show a penetration, wit, and 
philosophical observation belonging rather 
to mature life, and they show aiso that her 
life was deeply imbued with evangelical 
sentiments. Her sisters and brothers hav- 
ing married, she lived alone with her 
father, who in 1841 removed from Griff to 
Foleshill, near Coventry. 

At Foleshill, with ample means and 
leisure, her real education began. She took 
lessons in Greek and Latin from the Rev. 
T. Sheepshanks, then head master of the 
Coventry Grammar School; and she ac- 

uired French, German, and Italian from 

ignor Brezzi. An acquaintance with He- 
brew was the result of her own unaided 
efforts. From Mr. Simms, the veteran 
organist of St. Michael's, Coventry, she 
received lessons in music, although it was 
her own fine musical sense which made her 
in after years an admirable piano-forte 
player. Among the intimate friends whom 
she made in Coventry were Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bray—both well kuown in literary 
circles. In Mr, Bray’s family she found 
phen oe | with her ardent love of knowl- 
edge and with the more enlightened views 
that had begun to supplant those under 
which (as she described it) her spirit had been 

ievously burdened. Emerson, Froude, 
jeorge Combe, Robert Mackay, and many 
other men of mark were at various times 
guests at Mr. Bray’s house at Rosehill, 
while Miss Evans was there, cither as in- 
mate or occasional visitor. Few, if any, 
could feel themselves her superior in gen- 
eral intelligence, and it was amusing one 
day to see the amazement of a certain doc- 
tor, who, venturing on a quotation from 
Epictetus to an unassuming young lady, 
was with modest politeness corrected in his 
Greek by his feminine auditor. 

It was during her residence in Foleshill 
that she translated ‘‘ Leben Jesu.” The 
labor of rendering Strauss’s masterpiece in- 
to clear, idiomatic English was by no means 
light, and her intimate friends of that time 
well remember the strain it cutailed upon 
her, She completed her task (1846) in 












| 


scarcely more than u year, and had the | 


satisfaction of being complemented by 
Strauss upon the success that had attended 
her efforts. 

Miss Evans’s father died in 1849, and in 
the summer of that year she accompanied 
her friends, the Brays, on a continental 
tour, and, by her own choice, was left be- 
hind at Geneva, where she stayed till the 
following spring. On her return to England, 
she made her home with the same family 
until 1851, when she was persuaded by Dr. 
Chapman to take up her residence in the 
Strand and assist him in the conduct of the 
Westminster Review.— Pall-Mail Gazette, 
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CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No, 90 West Houston Sr., City. 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
cntizely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 


*h 


DYSPEPSIA, 

DeaR Sin:—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

Afew doses pi my stomach in a condition to 
digest food, thereby relieving me of those distressin; 
pains experienced by dyspeptics after eating; and 
although it at first cau occasional dizziness, this 
paw A repeated on a wy | uy 

w almost perfect an ee at 
benefited Yours. WM. A. PIERMAN. . 
No. 388 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED, 
No. 44 West 9ru St., New Yor 
DEAR Sm rm troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED 





For three years I and lung dim. 
euuties, r Ing the medicine for a short time, 1 
was relieved, and happy to 7 that lam well. 

Rs. NIE LORD. 


$30 to $1,000 ;2 to 32 Stepe. PIANO. 
$125 EP Taper free. Address 
DANIELF. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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WE RECOMMEND 


Oarter’s Iron Pills 


To every woman who is 
weak, nervous, and dis- 
couraged ; particularl 
those who have thin pale 
lips, cold hands and feet 
and who are without 
strength or ambition. 
There Pills quiet the 
nerves, ve strength 
to the y. induce re- 
freshing > improve 
the quality of the blood 
and purify and brighten 
the complexion. 
Remember that IRON 
is tie Great Tonic. 
Canrer's Inon Pitis 
are also valuab'e for 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
twill make thie department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty interested. 








ENSILAGE OF GREEN CROPS. 
BY J. B. BROWN. 


Tne importance of this system, by which the 
enormous yield of corn-stalks and other green 
crops that can be produced upon well cultiva- 
ted land can be cheaply stored and kept in 
succulent condition for use in winter, or from 
one crop to the next, however long the period, 
is at last attracting the attention of the farmers 
of the United States. 

The methad was discovered by Monsicur 
Auguste Goffart, of Burtin, France, after 
twenty years’ search, and his treatise upon the 
subject was translated and published in 1879, 
by J. B. Brown, president of The New York 
Plow Company, whose second edition contains 
also the *‘ Latest Facts,’’as developed by ex- 
perience in this country. The silo can be of 
any size or shape; but it is better to be of such 
width that it can be, covered by ove length of 
2-inch plank, say 12 to 15 feet; and it is better 
to have it below the surface or barn-floor, and 
to be emptied from the top, instead of having 
any door at the bottom. The pressure upon 
the fodder, cut in half-inch lengths, need not 
be more than 100 pounds to the square foot of 
surface; and it is this pressure, continuously 
acting upon the shrinking, subsiding mass, 
that preserves it, by forcing out the air that it 
contains to such an extent that the alcoholic 
fermentation cannot commence. 

It, therefore, remains in its bath of carbonic 
acid gas without change. The preservation is 
better when the plant is the most charged 
with juice. This fact fora long time eluded 
the notice of the discoverer, who supposed 
that more or less drying was necessary to 
insure preservation; and it is difficult to 
make farmers now understand that it is a 
revercal of the old idea of preservation by 
drying, and that any desiccation or mixture 
of straw is injurious. 

The stalks of maize are sweeter when raised 
from the seed grown in the South and which 
does not mature in the North. It is called 
Southern Horse-Tooth Corn. When the tassel 
appears and ripens its pollen, and while the 
pd&len is dropping upon the silk, the stalk is 
fully charged with sap and contains the great- 
est amoun’ of saccharine matter. This isthe 
time for cutting it for ensilage, while pollen is 
dropping. 

Ihe silo needs to be filled rapidly, because, 
unlegs it is filled to the extent of two feet per 
day, the mass will heat; and when it has been 
heated, or when the cutting has been delayed 
until the reproductive act has been accom- 
plished and the juice retires from the stalk, it 
will not keep perfectly sweet, though. still 
very excellent food for the cattle. The shrink- 
age of the cut fodder in the silo is equal toone- 
quarter of its depth, at least; andit is well to 
arrange curbing above the silo to hold, at least, 
one-third of the whole, so that in shrinking it 
will fill the silo to the top. The covering 
should be battened together in three-feet 
sections, so that it will remain level as it 
shrinks under the pressure. There has been 
much discussion in the agricultural journals as 
to the nutritive value of ensilage ; whether the 
softening process of commencement of fer 
mentation does or does not prepare it for 
digestion in a profitable manner. The testi 
mony seems to be in favor of the system. 
Those who bave built silos and filled them are 
very much pleased with the results and are 
unanimously in its favor. All who have built 
propose to build larger. The larger silos and the 
more powerful cutting-machines give, of 
course, less cost to the crop; but it varies 
from 75 cents to $250 per ton. A cubic foot 
of the packed ensilage weighs 50 pounds, and 
a ration for a full-sized animal is sixty pounds 
per day. The costof masonry silos averages 
$1.25 per ton of contents, while in many 
places earth-silos will answer, and cost scarce” 
ly anything but boards for cover. [t requires 
to support a cow (dry grass and bay) about six 
acres of pasture and meadow. Therefore, if 
40 tons of stalks can be raised on an acre, it is 
equivalent to an advantage of 22 tol in the 
power of jand to support animal life ; while the 
manure of the barnyard will keep up the sup- 
ply in excess of the demand upon it by the 
crop. Whence comes this gain? It is from 
the nitrogen of the air, absorbed by the broad 
leaves of the growing crop. We are drawing 
more liberally upon the aerial domain of Na- 
ture. The cattle (cows, oxen, sheep, hogs, 
and horses) all give preference to good en- 
silage over any other food ; but they also enjoy 
and reward a variety in their bill of fare. 

The labor of keeping up meadows to their 
full productive capacity is a large item in the 
eost of hay, while the less costly plowing and 
barrowing of mellow stubble land is an item in 


favor of ensilage. 
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The postponement of the severe labor of 


harvest to the cooler days of September is a 
great advantage in the system of ensiJage over 
that of “hayirg’’; while over and above all 
other considerations is the certainty of a good 
crop of corn-stalks, which can never be said of 
hay. The freedom from danger by fire; the 
lack of attraction to the tramp, and the incen 
diary, and to the lightning in the silo; the 
advantage of two crops a year—all these are 
important to every farmer who depends for his 
living upon the products of the soil, and point 
to the silo as a valuable improvement upon the 
hay-mow. 

There is also an advantage in having the 
cutting all done at once, which is necessary to 
its preservation, so that the crop is prepared 
for use as gathered. The only drawback to 
the system is the necessity of providing one 
or more subtantial cutting-machines and the 
necessary power. 

The ensilage cutters should have the 
requisite strength and capacity; but many 
farmers will hesitate before investing in that 
class of machinery until the low prices for 
dairy products compel them to change their 
system of mowing-machines and haymows to 
that of cutters and silos. 








HYACINTHS AND TULIPS. 





“F. 8." in the Gardener's Chronicle says: 
“Any one seeing the bulb-fields of Haarlem 
must wonder what becomes of the millions of 
bulbs grown there; but when we come to think 
that the windows and green-houses connected 
with almost every well-to-do home in England 
are embellished during the Winter and Spring 
by plants obtained from them, and that the 
majority only do duty for one year, being gen- 
erally cast away after flowering, astonishment 
ceases, and it then becomes a mystery how the 
vast demand can be supplied, especially when 
it is remembered that it takes several seasons 
to get the offsets from the salable bulbs up to 
a size and strength to fit them for market. 
Yet in these days, if there is a demand for any- 
thing, the supply is fortheoming.”’ The prices 
at which the bulbs are sold place them within 
the reach of all. and there seems a danger of 
their cheapness making us wasteful, for when 
the blossoms fade the plants are too frequently 
thrown away. This ought not to be; for, 
though they are nct fit for pot culture again, 
if planted out among shrubbery, by the side of 
walks, or dotted about in the grass of the 
lawn, they would assist materially in making 
gay places which sre now bare and desolate- 
looking in the Spring. It is only necessary to 
let the grass grow until the foliage of the bulb 
ripens. 

For early flowering in pots the Roman hya- 
cinths are decidedly the most useful, as they 
may be had in bloom long before the others, 
and, being smaller and looser in their 
spikes, are more adapted to cutting and mak- 
ing into bouquets. Another advantage is that 
they take but little room, as eight or ten bulbs 
may be potted together in a seven-inch pot. 
By planting a few at a time, a constant succes- 
sion may be kept up. The soil best suited to 
them is arich, friable loam; and, in potting, 
the most expeditious way is to fill the pots 
very lightly,and then thrust in the bulbs at 
equal distances apart and to a sufficient depth 
to bury all but the tops. It is always advisable 
that each when pushed down may get a por- 
tion of clean sand under it, which will prevent 
the bulb from coming in immediate contact 
with the earth; for when they do this they are 
liable to rot. 

The larger varieties are usually planted out 
one in a pot; but three together will be found 
much the best, especially if wanted for win- 
dows or vases, as by flowering them s0 closely 
together a grand show may be made in a very 
small space. Care should be taken to select 
bulbs whose colors will harmonize with each 
other—as pink and white, blue and white. In 
potting hyacinths, the soil for them should be 
just fairly moist, to save watering, which is 
best avoided until they have started. - The 
surface of the pot is then to be covered with 
ashes, to prevent a too rapid development of 
the flower-stem, and to assist the bulb to get 
well rooted before growth from the top is 
rapid. The great thing in forcing hyacinths 
and tulips is not to hurry them, for if pushed 
the foliage is meager and the blossoms do not 
develop as they would otherwise do. A little 
manure-water will be found of great assistance 
to them, especially if they are at ali crowded. 

Hyacinths for glasses do best with water 
barely touching their base, as there is then no 
fear of their rotting; but, as there is a constant 
loss from evaporation and what the roots take 
up, fresh water must be given when needed. 
To keep the whole sweet, it is advisable to put 
a few pieces of charcoal in each glass. The 
glasses should be kept in a dark place until the 
bulbs have made a good start, when they must 
be gradually transferred to the windows where 
they can receive all the light and air possible. 
—HMichigan Farmer. 





NEW PLAN OF STORING POTATOES. 


Mr. Henry Ives, one of the extensive potato 
growers of Genesee County, N.Y., where 
twenty to forty and sometimes eighty acres 
devoted to this crop are common on individual 
farms, describes as follows in the American 
Cultivator bis plan of keeping the crop through 
winter, which he has found by experience 
insures all the advantages of the pitting system, 
without any of its drawbacks : 

“The potatoes are put in middling tight 
bins, of a capacity of from 50 to 500 bushels 
each, and, if need be, three or four feet deep in 
the heap. As soon as thus stored, they are 
covered with a course of straw, which will 
prevent the top specimens from turning green, 
and, besides, will absorb or aid in removing the 
moisture generated by the potatoes while pass- 
ing through the sweat. A few weeks later, or 
before winter sets in, draw a good loadof earth 
(alight sandy loam is best) and cover thestraw 
three or fourinches deep, which places the 
tubers in nearly the same condition as buried 
or pitted potatoes. This operation is much 
more easily performed than pitting in the field, 
for a single load of dirt is sufficient to pit over 
a bin of from 200 to 300 bushels. 

‘* There are several advantages in this system 
of management. First, the potatoesare well 
housed, and in such a location that they can 
easily be looked after at any time. Security 
against frost is maintained, even if the cellar is 
cold. If wanted at any time for market or 
other purposes, the potatoes are accessible on 
short notice. The fresh and crisp quality so 
much desired in potatoes is retained in os high 
a degree as in those specimens stored in pits. 
By this new method of storage the percentage 
of shrinkage is far less than by the open-bm 
method. In fact, I find in my experience that 
I save enough in weight alone on the Jots I 
sell to pay me well for the extra expense of 
earthing them over. I recommend keeping 
the storage cellar quite cool. Potatoes stored 
by this plan do not sprout so early in the spring 
as those kept open fn the cellar; but they 
should be uncovered early, since the sprouts will 
grow very rapidly on them after commencing: 
Potatoes thus stored retain their good quality 
as well as those in pits, while the farmer 
secures the use of his cellar as a storage-place. 

“I follow the same practice in keepmg all 
other vegetables, except onions, in the cellar. 
In stormg cabbage, I first litter the cellar- 
bottom with straw, putting on row after row of 
cabbages, one course deep, with heads inverted, 
finally throwing the loam over them, unti) 
nothing can be seen of them except the roots 
sticking up. The cabbages can be taken out one 
ata time, as wanted, without disturbing the 
balance, and will be found as crisp and 
well-bleached as those which have been buried 
in pits. For the few beets, turnips, and car- 
rots stored for family use through the winter I 
use, for convenience sake, a few old barrels as 
places of storage, placing the roots carefully in 
the barrels and covering with half a bushel of 
earth to each barrel. In this way the quality 
of the roots will be much better preserved than 
inany other method. In keeping apples, it is 
claimed by those who know, a covering of plas- 
ter answers an excellent purpose. This seems 
reasonable, although I have never tried the 
method.”’ 


FATTENING AN OLD COW IN MILK. 


FATTENING an old cow is generally a slow 
and sometimes an unprofitable process, unless 
she gives milk enough meanwhile to pay for 
the extra feed. A writer in the National Live 
Stock Journal, who has made good beef of cows 
at sixteen to nineteen years of age, causing 
them to weigh 100 to 250 pounds more than at 
any period during their younger life, thus 
describes his process, which he has, without 
exception, found satisfactory, the animal al- 
ways a little more than paying at the pail for 
all feed consumed and “sometimes a good 
deal more”’ 

“If the old cow is quite thin and skinny, as 
she is very likely to be, she should not be 
plied strongly with corn-meal on the start. 
This is apt to make her feverish and to in- 
duce a state opposed to thrifty fattening. 
Besides, this feverish state will render her 
milk gargety. Give her slightly loosening 
and cooling food at first—such as pumpkins, 
potatoes, sweet apples, succulent rowen grass, 
one ortwo pounds of oil-meal, cheap molasses, 
and clover hay, or, better, green clover; and 
with any of these may be given on the start 
one or fwo quarts of corn-meal per day. The 
food must be gradually increased. A pint to 
three pints of cheap molasses, diluted with 
three parts of water and mixed with one-half 
bushel of cut clover hay, will keep the stom- 
ach and bowels in excellent condition when 
beginning the corn meal. And all these foods 
will make prime milk. Another food that will 
be found successful, and in many places 
cheap, is one bushel of flaxseed ground with 
fifteen bushels of corn. This flaxseed will 
render the corn-meal just laxative enough for 





health, and the flaxseed is worth, as a food, all: 
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it usually costs. Cotton-seed meal may also 
be fed to advantage upto three pounds per 
day. Linseed meal, made by the new process, 
is excelleut to feed with corn-meal, as it has a 
large proportion of nitrogen, and thus balances 
the corn-meal; but two pounds per day is suffi- 
cient of this. The principal grain food may 
properly be corn-meal, which is usually 
cheaper for fattening than any other grain. 
Bran and corn-meal go well together for feed- 
ing an old cow, and after the cow gets accus- 
tomed to the use of the grain you may feed 
her six quarts of bran and six quarts of corn- 
meal in three feeds per day. It is always 
better to begin feeding her on pasture, begin- 
ning the use of grain lightly, as mentioned, 
and increasing little by little up to her capac- 
ity. If the cow be young that you desire to 
get rid of, because she is too small a milker, 
you may be surprised at her sudden improve- 
ment in milk when you try fattening her on 
the plan suggested. Many dairymen do not 
know the capacity of their cows to give milk, 
because they have never fairly tested it by 
full feeding.”’ 


WHAT MY BEES HAVE DONE. 


THE season has been on one of the poorest for 
some time for honey-gathering. Cool nights, 
with but little dew, and hot days rendered it 
almost impossible for the flowers to secrete 
much nectar; though, with my improved hives 
and Italian bees, my report will show encourag- 
ing figures for the beekeepers. I commenced 
the season of 1880 with twenty-five swarms of 
bees. I took 1,000 pounds of surplus honey, 
part box and part extracted, from whi e clover. 
Increased to 49 swarms. The colony giving in 
honey and bees $75.15 in 1879 gave $65.40 this 
year. I find that, looking over my diary, my 
honey has all soid for 25c. per pound, and the 
increase, at $12 per colony, making $250 worth 
of honey and $288 worth of bees, I found also 


that I have sold €175 worth of queens from my 
Italian stock. November Ist, 1880, finds m 

bees all yo foe in sha hives, wit 

plenty of g oney to carry them through 
= , Winter. .—W. H. GREEN, in “+ Lewiston Jour- 
na/i,”’ 

















NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Every old subscriber can reduce his 
own subscription to THe INDEPENDENT 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50, either by 
paying $5.00 for two years in advance or by 
asking some friend (not a subscriber) to join 
him, both paying $2.50 each, 1n advance, for 
one year; or, what is better, ask four others 
to join, making five in all, and get the paper 
for $10.v0, or 2.00 each. For further and 
fuller rates see prospectus, on page 25, 
There is scarcely a town or a village where 
success would not attend the efforts of 
every one in thus seeking alike his own 
interest and ours. Try it, friends, one and 
all and make the club as large as possible. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
A GOOD SAW-MILL 


FOR $200. 


Our No. 1 Plantation Saw-Mill is designed to be run 
bys tn or 12 segewe © Agricultural Engines. 


his "$00 T 
TO 4,000 FEET 
of lumber ay be cut ina day. 
cent. gre can be 
saw- mill ‘with the same 
plete except saw, and 
——— for the low 














+: put on the cars in Cin- 
f $200 gad warranted in 
y particular. Saw Sls of all sizes, Engines, 
Bollers’ Shafting, Gearing, etc. 
Illustrated circulars sent free. 


LANE & BODLEY C0O., 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, O. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 
PaiNTED OK GALVANIZED. 











This — contains six times La per 
foot as any other, and is the only fence as effi- 
clont a against small as against large anim _ it will 


m 
patent and no in- 

ment upon ony other patent-right. 

igement upon any < G == West 29th St., N. Y. 


cum) ee 


Pats on Wheat can 
AIEGINA, 1 
Sor sale 
R. 3. CHATFIN & 





Geneva, x $j 
FARMS AND MILLS 


yA te ‘ree cala 
mond, 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTOR. ; 
F Mablished 268i. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 
WORDYEE & MECN CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
—————— EEE 
















For New Terms for 





11881 see page 31. 























My Anuual Catalogue of Vegetable and 

aaeeee ks oe tee, prigtaals, will be sont SERE 80 
e Or . 
AT wo apply: 4 old customers need not write for tt. 
* offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed 
Solemet whi wen on 2 six tarms. 
were 

all directions nm on each package. All 
seed warra to be both fresh and true to name; 80 
far Sat, should it prove Iwill the order 
Pninne "s ™ os Condages, ac 1 
Corn, and scores of other les, jim the - 
age of all who are anxious to have seed directly 
SEW VEGETABLES A SPECTALTY, oa 

4 ses "J 4 * 

7 JAMES J. H. GREGORY. ead, Mass 
’ eS —, 






cuts a sixefeet swathe easier than a Side-cutg 

Mower cuts four feet, and leaves the cut grass 

standing, light and loose, curing in half the time 

required after other mowers. Send for Circular. 
. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., 


Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 





WIARD’S PATENT MALLEABL RON 
and WOOD BEAM CHLLED PLOWS. 
THE BEST for gener.l purposes in sod and stubble. 

for nard and stony 


ae 4 T gro! . 
cue B Oe caine ond otis y . « 
. ustment for 2 or 3 horses abreast. 
OCR MALLEABL B is the 
strongest and most durable in the w e Want 


Agents in localities where we have none. 
WIARD PLOW COMPANY, Batavia, N. Y. 





Bite ae 


se 
mk 5. Sa 5 to 
brctas ore 


. .) 
, , 


Ze. 
(Long Orange), 
Cluster), Lattace ( 







BED, OFFE! a. 
5 “ C4 


A SPL 
1 will send the above 
(25 packages, and the Practical 


phen gs ym 


year, all ] alse 7 for 
ts 3e 
| ¥. "Mention this paper. Seder om Ls 
FRANK FINCH, Clyde, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


“ All who favor him with their orders will be 
and dealt with.” £5. Welle, P.M, 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT. 


These Paints are especially adapted to withstand 
the effects of sea-air without cracking or peeling. 


Metallic Paint for Bricks 
and Barns 


are not on Sample Cards, but will be furnished on 
application. The colors of all Paints are beautiful 
and are warranted not to fade. 
For Sample Color Cards of thirty different shades 
and tints, also price-list per gallon, furnished on 
application. 

The paints can be bought at your hardware or drug 
stores, or address 


New Jersey Enamel Paint Works, 


RARITAN, N. J. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE ACTION 
OF WARRANTED PURE 


DISSOLVED RAW BONES 
FINE GROUND BONE MEAL. 


BUY THEM, 

f the Manufactu , who them of abso-~ 
late purity and standard. Lowest prices. 
BAUGH & SONS, 

20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 

103 South Street, Baltimere, Md. 
Factory established over twenty Jive years. 
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The Independent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





52 Numbers, in advance fpostage free)........ $3.00 
26 S (6mos.). in advance ( postage free) 1.40 
13 ° (3mos.), “4 = 75 
4 sa (1 month), “ 35 
2 a (2weeks), “ » 20 
1 Number (|! week). - ss 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, * 3.50 
52 - after months, 400 


&t# Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the moneyin a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymen* of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription, books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERs are particularly uested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions and to torward 
what is due fur the ensuing year, with or without 
forbes arated creme pbie ottice, 

D ‘ of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted 10 RENEW subscriptions are indicated b+ 
the change in the date of expiration on the ifitle ye 
low ticket attached 'o the paper. yhich change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 


recei But when a tage s i 
the receipt wi!l be sent by mail ¥ nuyteehe a we 
Mesers SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 18 Fleet Street, 


are our Azents in Lond n to receive subseriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787. 251 Broadway. N.Y. City. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 


}. Any person who takes a pape: regularly from the 
post-oflice -whether directed to ns name or another's 
or whether he bas subscribed or not—is responsible 
forthe payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pny al! arrearages. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount. whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and ie ving th.m uncalied for.is prima 
facie evicence of intentiona! frand. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

} PE 
(14 lines to the inch. 2@@ |ines to the col * 
dvertisements. Last Paged Business Nett 


puss cccoscvescceerced bt DORE, cedcccasconapccotie 
4 times (one month). ..ivc. 4 times (one month..._s3c. 
18 “ (three monthsyie. 13 “ dthree months)sic. 
6 * (six  ) ile. 26 (six “  ).i5e. 
a “ (twelve ~ we. 52“ (twelve “ jfSe. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
‘ © OI. antdntuetninesoentaials grhesrccpsnsescesocd 3 


4 times (one month)... 
1% ** (three months 
ri six _ 





s * (twetve “ ). “a0. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Pa for 
i Aaanente £9 Reyerticing must be made in 





~ THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Iss, 





Persons desiring to orier other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 


subscriptions through this office. 


nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named jn addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tne INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 


Rea. Price, 
Agricaltarial: ., =... <degececssccte $125 &150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 3200 
Atlantic Monthly..........ss.ee 3 50 4 
Demorest’s Magazine......... --- 260 3 00 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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SMB A>, 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanliness 


Peay ne BROS Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


a. 






applicants, and to eustemers without 

eae! catia egies Pesan: 

eis, eit a Vegetable ip Vicws Beds, Fam, 

D. ay cae bd. 
NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 

I offer this as the simplest, 

be Incu 


cheapest, and st 
bator in the market. Cost: 














less than 8 cts. per day for o 
Hatches *& 90 r cent. 
almost surely e ide ’ 
a6. ready . 
warranted to cure e h, from the worst Con- 
A > r AY sumption down to Whe slightest tickling in the Throat. 
MOTH . Price This it has done in over six hundred cases under my 
36. a fr Fee opee a densean the blood quiets the ~~ It 
ulars giv full particu- a ‘ : 
a TK Orange. Bleed: of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
on appicotion._ 5. G. SPRING, ae it eo Whooping Cough in 





Don't subscribe for an Agricu‘tural until you see cite | 0, because ~ ta. bs 
"rates and premium “ie of IOWA HOMESTEAD. Save | Sioneetn ea" ses'hee imany other medicine. 1 
oO HT ape told by all’ Drugeists at Sila bot 











moncy enough ta get toy a Farm, Garden | inf NM 
Household and Business Manual For sample copy DONALD KENNEDY, 
address, HOMESTEAD, Des Moines, lowa. ROXBURY, MASS. 
: ERTILIZER 
RIEHLE BROS. | MATFIELD F 
STANDARD This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil 
elements found each crop. Analysis will prove 
that they ntain oa larger ninge ot 
inntefood elements than we er ~~ a b 
} x yea e 
ag Conctuatvely ehtablished the. above Pact. 
AND Send for Circular. A few good agents wanted. 
TESTING 1a ATFIELD FERTILIZER CO, 


13 Doane &t., Boston, Mass. 


CER 


CANC 





oF 
Works, 9th St., at Mas 
New York Office, 91 Liberty Street; Pittaburah Store,. 





272 Liberty St., under 7th Ave. Hotel. G. V. HALLI- 

DAY &CO., Agents, St. Louis, Mo. , New Orleans, La. Cured by Dr. Kincsixey, who has treated in 

Please send for Price-List, farnished Free. Rome, N. Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 years. tors, Ministers, and the 


a circular ti 











W.J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D.. Rome, N. ¥ 
| : BELLS. 

oe BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
STANDARD FERTILIZERS. WERE Giereeetc, 0, 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 





LISTER BROTHERS THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 

\ : F oL TOUNDRY. 

New York 159 Front Street. MENEELY BELL F , “ion. 
, , Newark, N. J. Eatablished in = rat for all purposes. ar 

Kae and are invited to send for ranted at ENEELY A 


CO., West Troy, N. Y. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


“The foremost religious newspaper of ihe United States.”—JoskrH Cook. 

THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all current 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 
those who readit. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 

Tue INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 

2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
any other weekly newspaper. 

3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. ; 

Tur INDEPENDENT consists of 32 pages, neatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 




















The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world: over. We may 
mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. R. H. STODDARD, MARY Saar. 
Secret CARL SCHU RZ, F. B, SANBORN Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
Pres, . WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W.D. D.Db. SARAH O. JEWETT. 
Pres. NOAH PORTER. D.D., LL.D. ‘AS AR, Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., Prof. C. A. YOUNG Mrs. C. H. DALI. 
LEONARD BACON.) D.. LL D., Rev. JOSEPH COO HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. LOUTISA_M. AIL ; JOAQUIN MILLER, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, “GAIL i yee ‘ Prof. C. M. M J 
R, 8. STORRS. D.D., LL.D., R-v. DAVID SWING . Bs CRANCH, 
Bishop A. C, COXE, D.D., LL.D., Rev. WM. N. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY. D:D.. LL.D., HILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. 8. M.B. PIATT, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, ©. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., RAC PO ROY, 
Rev, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, Prof +. SUMNER, 
Professor F. A. MARCH. LL. D., “HL. H..” ALFRED B. STREET, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. D.D., JEAN INGELOW, JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Prof, TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. Pres. J. ¥. HURST, D.D. Rev. THOS. K. bEECHER, 
J. HAMMOND TRUMPULL. LL.D., JAMES J. JARVES Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
THOS. DUNN EN . M.D., LLD., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” GEO. DUFFIELD. D.D., 
L,H. ATWA D.D., LL.D., B. P. ILLABER, Prof. A. H. SAYCE 
Prof. JOHN T. D tLD, D.D., zRRY COOK, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD BY. D.D.. RAY PALMER. D.D., Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD. M.C., Hon. NEAL DOW, FRANCES FE. WILLARD, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, J. J. PIATT. JM. BUCKLEY, D.D 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., THAXTER, of. JOHN A. PAINE, 
A. 8 PACKARD, Jr., MLD. 3 G. SWISSHELM, DANIEL Ct RRY,D.D., 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, B RTE. 4 NOWTEPUP, 
Rev. GEORG EN’ A. BRONSON AILCOTT, SIDNEY LANIER, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, Pres. JOHN BASCOM H. W. BELLOWS, D.D 
Bw SORRY WD” Pavemiaye erie Teens be 
MARGARET CPREST MS n CH. Pres. JAMES F’ TUTTLE, 
KT ANSING OR, D.D., ELLA FARNAM, of. C. H. TOY_D.D., 
T. L, cUYi ER DD. _ Prof, J.D. DANA, U1.D., Mrs. Gov. LEW WALI.ACE, 
it W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr., T.O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D. 
There is no questicn of prominence in religion. politics, science, education, fmance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which Tne INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 


Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, Edueation, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine 
Arts, the movements of ministers. Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and [nsurance. In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness thix depart- 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

From time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


ene OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 

















THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, N. Y. City, 


P.-0. Bex 2787, 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 - 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 2 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.. 260 300 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.. .......... 1 75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine.... .. ....... 3 50 400 

a, ae 350 400 

‘ eee che tvhasiaw eae 400 

as Young People ( Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
Home Journal.......-.. «+. eoeee LTS = =—2 00 
Lippincott’s Mawgazine......... are 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 240 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 
Popular Science Monthbly......... 43 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine...... we esiew 2% 380 
Seribner’s Monthly............--. 3 50 400 
Weekly Tribune........-..---. --- 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 3 00 
The Nursery .......--osecvacnsse 1 30 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 ‘ 2 5¢ 
Turf, Field, and Farm(neweubs.). 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream...........---- 350 6400 
Eclectic Magazine...........----- 450 5 09 
Waverley Magazine.........----- 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... % 1 00 
‘“Wide. Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 1 75 2 00 
Ohristian at Work....... .------. 270  3@ 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

Ml ivietyoves-eepsresacenss 4 a Oar 





bséri Bscri hree » becribe 
Por oy pte a pe ele mt -- $ as | eat four in advance, in one remfttance.. 7 8 38 
Me Sith ces few subscribe both 560 One subscription with f bers, ali oF 
ne al barr in mittanc * obser mae in 
ince. one remittance.......+-. . 
three advance...... . one rem 
a “sam le Copies upon application. 

These reduced prices ($2 00 or @ year’s subscription in clubs of five or more) are lower than 
any of the standard religious weeklies, though the paper is very mach larger and better, as com- 
parison will show. Subscribe now, with your friends, and get the low rate. We offer no 
premiams. Address 
(P.-0, Box 2787) 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City, 
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get st Semple 1 in fash, 88: 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 


Bodhenyeton ee Send it ine Co- Catalogue. 
$F fen ee 


+ Bosten. 














FLORIDA. 


REVISED DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
or 
DeLAND, FLORIDA. 


January Sth, 1881, 


The Village of DELAND 1s located five miles cnas 
of our Landing, on the 8t. John’s River, where all 
river steamboats pass; very near the Geographical 
Center, north an south, of Volusia County, and 
almost exactly in the center of the 


GREAT ORANGE BELT. 
This place is about twenty-five miles from the At- 
lantic Ocean and is almost constantly favored with a 


tempered 
SEA BREEZE; 

and, from tts elevation above the river, its location 
among the pines. and its isolation from all standing 
water, itis peculiarly adapted to the necessities o 
invalids 

This belt of land is about twenty miles long and 
averages about five miles wide; is gently undulating 
and in our immediate vicinity somewhat hilly. Our 
lands are 


UNSURPASSED IN FERTILITY 
by any pine region tn the state. In our village, which 


is only four years old, we have a fine 
SCHOOL BUILDING, 
used also for Union Sunday-school and chareh services. 
We have daily mails, three general merchandise 
atores, one of the largest In South Florida, a drug 


store, millinery and notion store. 


THE FLORI 4 Ey pm may 


eight- Deland wee railroad from 
Lat iding via Land o ¢ e Atlantic Coast ne char. 
tered and work c paces, ale ee on hand 


fora tp phone toon our leadies. OS 
afford good fare at reasonab ne 
For thi e information of invalids, we will add that 
several good physicians are settled in our midst, cul 
Seating oranges as a business but affording Sains 
edical aid when required. They report the following 
REMARKABLE HEALTH RECORD, 
“During the years of 1878, |879, and 1880, within a 
cireult of six miles diameter, DeLand being the 
center, with a population ave raging over 250, many of 
whom came here invalids, there have been but four 
deaths. Two were infants under six months and two 
were men who came here sick.’ 

A CHAIN OF LAKES 
northwest of us affords protection from frost so per- 
fect that the extreme cold of December 29th, 1880, did 
not injure our orange trees or fruit. 

We are oBertes these choice lands to actual settlers 
at from ten to thirty dollars - acre. Village lots and 
improved property for sale o 

ars call on or address 


J. ¥. PARCE, DeLand, Volusia Co., Fla. 
iH. A. DeLAND, 'D, Fairport, Meuree Co., N. ¥. 


Best in the 
World for 
Hand or 
Machine 
Sewing. 


ao. For further particu 








OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


WHITEHKE HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 80 varieties, is particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
Send for price-list. 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


ELGIL N Ww ape ane 


. D.,to be exam. 
to STANDARD 
TTTssuRGR, Pa. 





in 
AMERICAN Warten Co., 


GREAT WESTERN 









Bend stamp for Catalogue 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, seat >. o. d. for examination 
py mm enn BICYCLE. 
£ permanent, practical road ve 
nieie’s 


w = whicha peseen eae ride 
y as he co 








stamp for 24 Catalog e, with 
rag fo and? fal mat! 


THE POPE M'F'G CO., 
93 Summer Street, et, Boston, } Mass. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from '75 cents to $175. Circulars 
tree. Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. 40kinds of cards, 10 centa, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Cures all Irritative seen of the 
Kidneys and Bladder. 


By ite mild and strengthening action 
pwrifies the blood better than purgatives. It 
relieves Liver and Skin Diseases. It prevents 
Heart Disease, Rheumatiem, and Dropey. It 
ta of Invaluable Help to Children who are 
troubled with diuresis at night. It is free 
from all disagreeable taste. 


F, CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., W. Y. 


For sale by Druggists; or, by mail, 0 cents in postage 








We Wanufactu 
Landaus, Landaulets, 
“Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 


etc., eto. . 
ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS) 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


COLUMBIA fapieiLis 


ARE THE MOST IST DURABLE. 








None genuine unless stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,” FAst COLOR, DROWN & CO., 
MAKERS. Are made of fine soft Gingham, will not turn brown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


No. 246 MARKET STREET, Nos. 498 and 500 BROADWAY, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


ESTERBROOK’S °vens. 









Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 

















UNEQUALED 


— FOoR-— 


Volume Purity of Tone. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


(MAILED FREE.) 








ADDRESS 


| Clough & Warren Organ Co., 













DETROIT, MICH, 


LINDEMAN 
PIANOS. 


MOST ELEGANT AND VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURED. 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


92 Bleecker St., W. Y. 


$$$ 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Froever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL 















Imported Art Tiles 
FROM MINTON’S, MAW’S 
BOTTE’S. 


N 


ope for tga Public 
‘01 hes, 


. € 
Designs and hstimates and proof of any one 


8 
supplied without charge. 








- EDWARD BOOTE, z NEYho4 Waskinete BOsT pure Pe C0, 
©. 11 East 19th St., N. m Sty Host ‘ 
Opp. Arnold, Constable &Co. me seat Pre manatace of 
- t 
Emerecionr 











[January 27, 1881. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
cans, Forts. foul TED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


SOHRER 





ANOS, 


wears re dove sg na 








Awarded First Premium at Ameri- 
can Institute, 1880, 


EIR|S’ 
EIC 
E 




















IS MADE FROM PURE GRAPESIARTAR. IT IS 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, AND ITS BAK- 
ING QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 

For Sale by all Grocers. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILI, 208 CHERRY ST., N. ¥ 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


a 87 John St, » Y ik; 
an n w Yor! 
































and 197 Lake 8 
meutondaésiod’ or 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
nes, Pump and 





hibt at France, 
1357; Vienna, 

1873 ; ai tennial Exhi 
bition. 1876, 





MILHAU’S ELIXIR 
CALISAYA BARK 


has maintained for halfa gontary. its pre-eminence as 
a@ most agreeable and efficient Tonic, Appetizer, 
and Preventive of Ague. 
an hly recommended for dyspeptics, convalescents 
tg weak, nervous, or " dbtiteten, ana’ those living in 
= locations. Price, $1.00. 
Ask for “MILHAU’S,” 
It is the Original. Allow no substitution. 


3.MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N.Y 














HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilk Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


Ls TEL, 
payne | poset one of the 


Seat Nan Ne, BEE 
first-class a best “apporied in at the” usual terms—viz. 


he | A fins erat Ly frescoing, decorating 
and drainage having been com} 


“EE VAILL, Proprietor, 











Fast Dodge Co., Ga., 
aes to, el Ee oan, of Comer 


series route, opens vee. 15th, 1880, 


Philadelphia D 
Windsor <— New York, 





THE 
Best in the Market. 


Sold Everywkere. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 


Geneva, Kane Co., In. 










TMOOLLER'S wicin 
| COD-LIVER O1f_| 





113 Chambers 8, N.Y. 





i ’ 
| is superior to any in de- 
|Heacy of taste and smell, 


Belected 


GIO 


L Pt MARCY, 1340 Chestnut Bt, 
con venience 


Philedeiphia. 
ané efficiency , for private or for 
public they Hand 




















Sere Boves.%.) St. ee $*.3 . Fernan- 


No. Conway (White 
a long lease 


Ha taken winter 
Having om most. favorable terms, faite gee will 
Fecelve guesta at very low rates. The hotel, which ts 
one of most pleasant and exceedingly well fur- 
ieee, yaa he 1 - — gtyte, ¥ Mary's le 
amous giving 8 ur 6s 
and picturesque » Ferry to 








NE YORE.—VANe« 
Avenue 
.— ne block east of Grand 
‘or the of 


ND; DEM BIL it HOTEL, 


is sow - 
ae ees 7 cents 
Frrvtclone, tT ——& with hotel. 
A. PETELER. 





GAR Se ae 
commodious, and most 


Hotel. 3 
Terms ak. , JNO. A, HICKS, or, late 








** Tux Ixperexpert’’ Pazss, Nos. ‘31 axp 23 Ross SrReer. 


eed 











